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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1903 - 4 . 

The session, which opened in September 1903 f nnnr i 

S| co n C ei ;T students in 


Messes. 
Purser and 
Hynes. 




Men. 


Women. j 

— 

Certi- 

ficated 

King's Scholars for 


Certi- 

ficated 

Teachers 

One 

Year’s 

Course. 

^King’s Scholars for 

1 


One 

Year's 

Course. 

2nd 

Year. 

l8t.Of 

Two 

Years. 

Total. 

2nd 

Year. 

1st of 
Two 
Years. 

Total. 

“ Marlborough-st.,” 
“St Patrick's," 

16 

36 

63 

72 

34 

57 

113 

165 

25 
4- 1 
Extern. 

75 
+ 9 
Externs. 

65 
4- 8 
Externs. 

165 
+ 18 
Externs. 

“ OurLady of Mercy,' 

_ 

_ 




83 

+ I 

Extern. 

41 


~ 

“Chorch of Ireland.' 
“De La Salle,” 

5 

1 

18 

66 

16 

83 

38 

8 

65 

39 

156 
+ 1 
Extern . 
88 

“St. Mary’s,” 


4- 1 
Extern. 

4~ 4 

Externs. 

+ 5 
Extern 8. 




~ 

“ Mary Immaculate, 1 ' 





5 

68 

37 

100 






25 

62 

100 


58 

219 
+ 1 

Extern. 

193 

includ- 

471 

includ- 
ing 5 
Externs. 

60 

includ- 
ing 1 
Extern 

292 

includ- 

276 

inelud- 

628 




Externs. 

Externs. 

ing 8 
Externs. 

ing 19 
Externs. 







Of these there re- 
mained to the end 




352 



) 






— 


of the Session in 









July, 1904, and 

> 273 







presented them- 






2C6 


selves for the an- 
nual examination. 









And of these there 
“ passed.” 


179 







__J 



261 

- 

' 


fetiTZ i mgner Man usual, due mainly 

f g of the mlnimum marks required for a “ pass ’’ 

25f*^^r-*TS4S <«* 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Placed in 1st Class, 
Placed in 2nd Class. 
Placed in 3rd Class. 

Number. 

32 

135 

99 

Per cent. 
12 
51 
37 

Number. 

43 

211 

95 

Per cent. 
13 
60 
27 
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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1903-4. 

Of those at the end of the first of the two years’ course there 
were : — 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Placed in 1st Class, 
Placed in tod Class, 
Placed in 3rd Class, 

Number. 

30 

83 

66 

Per cent. 
17 
46 
37 

Number. 

46 

183 

32 

Per cent. 
18 
70 
12 


The striking inferiority of the men in this case compared 
with the women is explained by the statement which appears 
in the previous year’s report on the colleges, that in all colleges 
for men a lower standard of proficiency in the successful candi- 
dates had to be accepted. 

The number of students that left the Training colleges fully 
trained was 615, or 76 more than in the previous year; the 
number at the end of the first year that “ passed ” was 440 or 
75 less. ’ 

The colleges are now training rather more teachers than are 
required for the Irish National schools, and the excess is likely 
to increase in future, as one of the existing colleges has been 
licensed for fifty additional students during the last six 
months. Some of the students, after leaving the colleges find 
employment in Great Britain, and so far the College authori- 
ties have found no difficulty in providing places for the teachers 
they tram ; but when, from any cause, teachers drop out of the 
service they find it very difficult to secure a situation in another 
school. 

Last year’s general report stated : — 

“ There has been no material change in the methods and plans adopted 
for training the King s scholars, nor have the programmes been altered 
to any considerable extent. The time, therefore, required for mere study 
and preparation for the annual examinations, which are held at the end 
of every session, remains nndiminished, and no relief can be afiorded 
unless the programmes are materially curtailed. The time required fra 
manual training and elementary science seems altogether out of propor- 
tion to the value of those subjects as estimated by the position they hold 
ill the curriculum of the great majority of the schools. Some reduction 
of work would seem to be possible also in the case of subjects for which 
the same course is prescribed in both years of training. That some reduc- 
tion is desirable may be shown by the large number of hours given every 
week to study and lectures, exceeding fifty hours in some colleges, to 
which more might be added, as the students offcin spend part of their 
free time in walking round the recreation grounds with books in their 
nands. If till- heavy demand on their time were reduced the KinA 
sc olars could give more time to their professional training in the prac- 
lsmg schools, to special consideration of pedagogical matters, and — what 
is perhaps of at least equal consequence — to general reading and culture. 

ne rather narrow and uninteresting course of study pursued in the 
'’oileges does not tend to promote in. the students any great desire to con- 
nnue their studies after the training course is over, and owing to thi$ 
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ami to the liasty manner in which the work has to be gone through in 
the colleges the knowledge acquired becomes obliterated before W 
District conferences, at which teachers would discuss, after due m-enara 
non, educational questions, would probably promote nrofesninnvl 
but the expense of such conference/wonld^ 

advanced as an objection. The defect to be remedied is, however IriW 
and deserving of consideration. Unhappily, it is not oonfinld to Irish 
teachers, but is equally apparent in the case of their British colleagues ” 

We are hapny to state such conferences as here advocated 
have been held m a couple of inspection circuits during the 
past year, beginning m Cork where they have provedVrv 
successful. The difficulty of expenses ” has been overcome 
by the zeal and earnestness of the teachers, who defrayed 
their own expenses m attending these conferences Educa- 
hona papers of considerable merit were read, and a fair num- 
ber of teachers joined m the subsequent discussions 
The foregoing tables show the result of the July examina- 
tions as a whole. During May and June the King’s scholars 
were tested m practice of teaching, in reading, drill, cookery 
(for women) and m the practical parts of music, manual in- 
struction, and elementary science. In general they acquitted 
themselves well, and gave evidence of satisfactory progress 
during the session. 1 

Fair attention had been bestowed on the training of the stu- 
dents in the art of teaching. The lessons taught before us 
were fair as a rule, making due allowance for a proportion of 
inferior candidates. In only one college did the students faM 
below this standard, chiefly those in their first year of training 
Eighteen men and twenty-seven women in their final year 
obtained the mark “ Very good ” for their teaching ; and seven 
men and twenty women at the end of their first year. 

Of the men in training who completed their course 57 were 
certificated teachers, 62 had been pupil teachers in the Board’s 
Vodel Schools 113 had been monitors, 33 only pupils in 
National, and 8 in other schools. The corresponding numbers 
in the case of the women were 59, 30, 185, 70. and 7. 

Alter leaving the colleges the students have stili much to 
learn. It would be unreasonable to expect them to he 
“finished” teachers, or free from faults. Tlie course of 
training they have undergone is mainly theoretical, and the 
practical part was not carried on under the same conditions as 
the student will have to face when placed in charge of an ordi- 
nary school or division. By paying due regard to the instruc- 
tions received in the college ; by careful preparation of the 
day’s work, so necessary in the rase of all young and inexperi- 
enced teachers ; and by seeking help and guidance from those 
qualified to give it, many of the difficulties generally met with 
will be readily overcome. This is the period of their career 
when an inspector’s advice and assistance kindly given will 
he of greatest service to the young teachers, and we desire to 
take this opportunity of urging all the inspectors to give help- 
ful attention to the newly-appointed trained teachers in their 
districts, who have not yet received their training diplomas. 

£2 


Mf.SSIlS. 
PttKShlt A 
Hynes. 
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“ Mablborough-stbeet ” Training College, Dublin 

This eoilege is under the direct control of the Commissioner 
of National Education. There are two separate department' 
for men and women, each presided over by a Principal who 
also acts as Professor. The number of men and women md 
to be nearly equal, but latterly the women are much more 
numerous, and a difficulty has been experienced in keeping 
the supply of masters. 1 s 1 

A high-class and earnest staff of professors and teachers is 
maintained. 5 


No material change has occurred in the residences during 
the past year, but a large grant has been promised by the 
-treasury and a site lias been procured for new college build- 
mgs so that there is now every prospect of the students bein« 
suitably housed in a more open locality before long. 

The laboratory and new lecture rooms referred to in the last 
annual report have been brought into use. Some minor 
defects in them remain to be remedied. 

The health of the students during the session was only fair; 
and three men and five women had to discontinue their train- 
ing course owing to illness. 

Model and criticism lessons, presided over by one or more 
ot the professors, were given regularly during the session, 
ihese, together with the actual teaching in the large well- 
conducted practising schools (the Central Model Schools) 
termed the means of training the students in practical work. 
I he test lessons taught before ns were of fair merit, and in 
some cases the candidates displayed considerable skill and 
originality. Two men and six women failed to satisfy the 
examiners. 


The practical tests in manual instruction and drawing, in 
satisf^t m e,ementary sc ’ ence ’ anf l in s ' n ging were very fairly 

The answering .at the written examination, which took place 
m July, was creditable. 

. r ^ le principal and professors were present during the annual 
inspection of the college, and gave 11 s every assistance. 


St. Patrick’s ” Training College, Drumconura. 

- buildings of this college continue to be well maintained 
in all respects. 

mP Chan * e occ,l rred in the staff during the year. 

, health of the students was, on the whole, satisfactory, 
but three students failed to complete the work of the session 
owmg to illness. Games and drill receive special attention. 
Great care is taken to make the model and criticism lessons 
for training the King’s scholars in good methods. 
While m the three practising schools attached to the college 
they are carefully supervised. 
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All those in theii final year satisfied the examiners in prac- vr 
tical teaching, and only two failed at the end of their first year. pZbr and 
The practical tests in manual instruction, science, and sine- Hynes - 
jncr were well satisfied. b — 

I’Jje Principal and other college authorities attended the 
annual inspection. 


“Our Lady oi> Mercy ” Training College, Caryseorp 
Park, Blagkrock. 

The college, which had hitherto been carried on under the 
care of the Sisters of Mercy in a rather confined area in 
Baggot-street, in the city of Lublin, was this session (1903-4) 
removed to the new and spacious buildings erected in Carysfort 
Part, Blackrock. Probably no college in Great Britain has 
finer buildings, and the situation is in all respects unexcelled. 

There is a fairly large and well-conducted practising school 
in the college grounds, where the students learn the practical 
part of their work. 1 

No change has been made in the methods pursued in train- 
ing the King’s scholars, which is carried on by the same pro- 
fessors and teachers as in past years, excepting only a few of 
(he nuns. 

The test lessons given before us by the students were of 
average merit, and no candidate failed to satisfy the examiners. 

The answering at the July examination was very good ; no 
less than 36 of the King’s scholars were placed in ‘ ‘ first class ’ ' 
The examiners in practical subjects expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the progress the students had made on the whole. 

The Principal, Vice-principal and professors were present 
during the annual inspection. 

Only one student had to discontinue her course of training 
owing to illness. 


Church of Ireland ” Training College, Kildare-place, 
Dublin. 

The improvements in the college buildings referred to in the 
last annual report were -still being carried on during this 
session, and at the time of writing this are almost completed. 
The residences are now much more comfortable for the stu- 
dents, and good effect was produced in the general health of 
the institution. No students had to discontinue their course 
of training owing to illness. 

The staff and the methods of training have remained un- 
changed. 

Comparatively few of the King’s scholars who come to this 
college have been monitors or pupil-teachers ; hence they have 
little or no experience of teaching before they, enter the prac- 
tising school. They do not, therefore, show to as much ad- 
vantage at the end of the first year as more experienced persons 
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Purser and 
Hynes. 


might. The men, for the reason given in the last annual 
report, were rather below the standard of previous years. The 
number of men and women tvho failed to satisfy the examiners 
in practice of teaching was only two. 

Thysicul drill, manual training, drawing, elementary science 
and cookery received due attention. 

All the college staff attended the annual inspection. The 
college register, which was submitted to us, afforded us valu- 
able information about the students. 


"De la Salle” Training College, Waterford. 

The college buildings are satisfactory and well maintained. 
A larger room for criticism lessons is, however, required. 

The work was carried on by the same staff of professors and 
teachers as in the previous year, and without any material 
change of method. 

Though this college enjoyed a greater choice of candidates 
than any other college for men, the result of the annual inspec- 
tion was in some respects disappointing. 

The answering of the students at the July examination was 
good, and, on the whole, the examiners in practical subjects 
were fairly well satisfied. But the actual teaching before the 
Board’s inspectors was, at least in the case of the junior lung’s 
scholars, very defective. We found it necessary to hold a sup- 
plemental examination towards the end of June in order to be 
able to give many of these students a second chance. 

The senior division of the King’s scholars acquitted them- 
selves much better. 

The practising schools are suitable and fairly conducted. 
The too frequent changes in the teaching staff militate against 
the usefulness of the schools as models for the King’s scholars. 

The general health of the students was good. 

“ St. Mary’s ” Training College, Belfast, 

The only important change in the college buildings during 
the year was the erection of new and independent practising 
schools, which, however, came into operation only at the very 
end of the session in time to be available for the annual test 
examination in method. 

There was no important change in the teaching staff during 
the year. Drill was taught by a mistress instead of by 3 
master. 

The work of training was continued on the lines already laid 
down, and was carried on very effectively. The criticism 
lessons in this college are of high merit and deserve special 
commendation. 

Tile annual inspection, which took place at the end of May. 
was attended by all the college authorities, and was honoured 
by a. visit from the manager, Most Rev. Dr. Henry, Bishop 
of Down and Connor. 
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" Mary Immaculate ” Training College, Limerick. 

The college buildings were well mainlined during the year 
and some additions, including a drill and recreatiof room as 
irell as a room lor criticism lessons, were made during the 

On the whole the health of the students was good, but there 
was a slight outbreak of fever, owing to the use of conUmri 
anted water obtained from a well on the premises. This ^ 1 
has now been permanently closed 

f ny <^uge ^ the teaching 

staff. The lung s scholars are well taught, and their trainin? 
is carried on with fair success by means of lectures, model 
lessons, and criticism lessons. Hitherto ihe college has no 
had an independent practising school of its own, which has 
somewhat impeded its work and impaired its usefulness; but 
this want is likely to be supplied in the near future 

The answering of the students at the July written examina- 
hon, and in the practical examinations held by us and the 
Board s organizers, was satisfactory. Due attention was paid 
to drill, household work, and cookery p 

a ^ th0 ^ es attended the annual inspection. 

The Most Rev. Dr. 0 Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick and 
manager of the college, visited during the inspection. 

A. Purser, ) 

J.J.nymsA fJnSpectors - 


General Report on Cork (1) Circuit. 


Gentlemen, 


Cork, Di 

31st January, 1905. 


W T w ; ith tl)e instructions contained in your 

Mrt o^thfs rV 1 beg t0 - submit ‘ he &11 °wing Genera^Be- 
port on the schools m my circuit which were inspected within 
the year ended 31st December, 1904 P 

The circuit is almost wholly confined to the County Cork 
oi which it occupies the northern and eastern portions It 

of COTk fi? h0 + 0lS ’ ° f 47 are sitaa te<i in the City 

of Cork and in the towns of Bermoy, Mallow . Midletorf 

Mitchelstown, Queenstown, and Kinsale. The ’others are 
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Dr. 

Alexander. 


School 

accommoda- 

tion. 


Desks. 


Equipment. 


rural schools attended almost exclusively by the ekdiireii f 
tanners and term labourers. 'me great majority or til 
schools are in charge of one, or ol two, teachers, in not mor 
than some hity cases hoes the teaching stall exceed tne i ^ 
number. It will readily be understoou, therefore, that— aVS 
fiom such disturbing causes as irregularity of attendance V 
—the problem of ehicient school-keeping presents itself mV 
most uitiioult form to many of our teachers. 

The distribution of the schools fairly accords with that of th 
population. Comparatively few' of the children in the country 
have to walk unuuly long distances to school. The virtual 
stoppage of building grants during the past two years has 
arrested the march of improvement in the matter of urovidin» 
suitable school accommodation. There has, therefore been 
an accumulation of arrears in this respect. Borne forty school- 
houses ill the circuit are either unsuitable for their purpose or 
require enlargement. In five cases, owing to the dilapidated 
condition of the old buildings, managers were compelled to 
proceed with the erection of new vested houses at once, and 
had, therefore, to accept grants on the scale hitherto in force 
It is worthy of note that the amount granted by the Board 
met only half the cost of these buildings. 

ft is not within my province in drawing up this report to 
indicate the method by which “ ways and means ” may be 
best provided. 1 think it right, however, to draw attention 
to the undoubted fact that, in many parishes, the pressure of 
financial necessity and the ability to meet it bear an inverse 
ratio. The burden presses unequally, therefore, on different 
localities, and some means should be devised to equalise it. 
The education of the people is a matter of national concern! 
and its amount and quality should, as little as possible, be 
determined by accident. Where there is a proved defect in 
our educational arrangements means should be immediately 
available to supply it. 

Mr. Lynam reports that in his section of the circuit desk 
accommodation is usually insufficient and often unsuitable. 
The schools in the other sections are better supplied in this 
respect, but in too many cases the desks are of an ancient 
pattern, and are dilapidated and quite unsuitable. Most of 
the schools have the necessary apparatus' for teaching the 
ordinary subjects of the programme, including drawing and 
singing. Many are unprovided, however, with globes, suit- 
able materials for ordinary and geographical object-lessons, 
and for illustrating in a practical manner the various tables in 
common use, a scale map of the locality, and blank maps. In 
many cases the maps in use are soiled and worn, and, in some 
measure, out of date. ^Relatively few schools have a proper 
supply of astronomical and other charts, and outside of the 
Convent and some of the larger schools, little or no attempt is 
made to relieve the bareness of the rooms and give them a 
bright and cheerful appearance by providing pictorial illus- 
trations. More attention than formerly is, however, paid to 
window gardening. In a limited number of cases small 
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museums have been formed, but the contents are usually of n 
a miscellaneous kind, and are not chosen nr umr y y r - 
definite principle. The necessity of making museum? sub^"^ 
serve the purpose of object-lessons is grasped by few teachers Mu8eumB - 
Only moderate progress has been made* wit/ ST proton 
of school libraries. F 

The exterior of the school-houses and the premises too often?™™' 
present an untidy, neglected appearance. What are supposed I !‘ e - of 
to be p aygrounds are, in wet weather, muddy yards, P which 
cannot be used for purposes of recreation. It is only fair to 
add that the cost of improving many of these school plots so 
as to render the ground hrm and dry at all periods would be 
prohibitive The best course would be to lay them down in 
grass, which should be regularly cut. My colleague, Mr 

Mt a with eP - “ f ° WS “* reference t0 the matter just 

oi'S S? vew exce t nLnal° 1 T mS 1 T i0pt fairJy dean; but evidences 
01 taste aie veiy exceptional. It is to be regretted that managers cener- 

ally seem to attach so little importance to the question of the tasteful 
decoration of a school-house, and its premises. As an example of what 
a manage may do in this matter, I may refer to the KingwShamstown 
schools, the neat and decorative appearance oi which has. ai TO arlv u Q i 
noticeable effect upon the houses or the neighbouring kalf Smers." d 

With few exceptions the schools are provided with out- Out-offieeB 
ofiiees. Many of them, however, are, from a sanitary point of 
view, m an unsatisfactory state. No systematic provision is 
made for keeping them clean, or for the regular use of ab- 
sorbents and deodorisers. As a consequence, the walls fre- 
quently reek with effluvium. The want of urinals, too, in 
some cases, add to the diffienity of keeping them in a whole- 
some condition, and this difficulty is further increased by the 
faulty construction of many of them even, as one of my col- 
P 6 ™ 4 . 3 out ’ “l* 6 011863 ? f vested schools recently 
elected. The heating of the schools in winter is better attended h» k 
to than formerly. It is somewhat exceptional to find any serious 
neglect m this respect. The pupils contribute to the fund for 
defraying the cost of fuel, but the teachers have often, they 
themselves say, to supplement these subscriptions out of their 
own resources— a tax from which they should be freed. Some 
managers take entirely upon themselves the responsibility of 
providing fuel for their schools. 

fahhfnl tke r te f ehers are self-respecting, and earnest and Te „ cherB 
faithful m the discharge of then- duties. Many of them dis- 
play eminent skill as educators, and have, to a large extent 
method ^ v ? hak r g thea ! selve3 free from the mechanical 
m ™ W h rt h t ° f neoe8slt y> Prevailed under the results 
system. With few exceptions, they have availed themselves 

L7 ery J 0p ? 0r t Unlty of <? amin g an insight into the new sub- 
°, bta “ m g. a knowledge, of the educational prin- 
ciples which should guide their work as teachers. This has 

money been d ° ne ’ t0 °’ at considera,tlle sacrifice of time and 
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Dr. Much, of course, remains to be accomplished to enable th 

Alexasdeb. great body of teachers to rise to the full requirements of th 
The Teachers, position by realising the liberty conferred on them bv h! 

new system, with its consequent responsibilities. T 0 heln t 
wards such a desirable result, 1 have arranged' to hold . 
ferences with the teachers at intervals of two months in cTl-' 
Fevmoy, Mallow, and Millstreet. Several of these have al 
ready been held, and have been most successful. The fl r i 
conference in Cork was attended by over 200 teachers 0 
these occasions a paper is read by one of the teachers," after 
which there is a general discussion on the subject of the paper 
I then sum up the proceedings with the view of leaving a« 
clear an impression as possible on the minds of those present 
as to the principles involved in the effective teaching of tie 
subject under discussion. 

My colleague, Mr Coyne, speaks in high terms of the pro- 
fessional merits of the majority of the teachers in his section 
He says : — 

“ A good educational standard, on the whole, is maintained in this 
section. About a third of the total number of schools may be classified 
as those in which the educational work performed is of ‘Very Good’ or 
' Excellent ’ standard, while more than a third may be described as 
‘ Good.’ The teachers of these are energetic, industrious, devoted to 
work ; they show, in varying degree, competency and aptitude for teach- 
ing, skill in training pupils, judgment in adopting the best methods of 
instruction ; they educate, in short.” 

Mr. Lynam gives high praise to the teachers under his 
inspection for industry, but is less satisfied with the educa- 
tional results achieved. 1 quote, in full, the passage in his 
Report in which he adverts to these points : — 

“ The teachers in this section are, as a body, highly conscientious ; and 
they exert themselves to their utmost ill the endeavour to educate their 
pupils. Yet the educational result of their eSorts is, in my opinion, bj 
no means commensurate with the labour expended. This regrettable 
state of affairs is to be attributed, not so much, or at least not directly, 
to defective school methods as to an almost universally prevalent false 
ideal of the object with which instruction is given in schools. The 
teacher’s idea of education appears to he to supply his pupils with certaia 
answers to he reproduced when required by the Inspector. The children 
are to learn what the Inspector 1 expects,’ and nothing else. An Inspects 
is described aB ’hard’ or ‘easy,’ according to what it is supposed that 
he 1 expects.’ When I visit a school for inspection purposes the teachers, 
instead of teaching, proceed to examine their classes. Instruction is 
given, not in accordance with the development of the pupils’ intellect and 
mental power as observed by the teacher, but arbitrarily to fit an arbitrarj 
standard — a standard, too, which since the abolition of the results’ pro- 
gramme, the teachers have no means of knowing. 

“ This false ideal of the object of instruction — to please Inspectors 
rather than to educate pupils — combined with the fact that teachers do 
not seem capable of appreciating the instructions to Inspectors, leads 
to many faulty ‘ cramming ' methods, to the overloading of the memory 
, with isolated facts, and above all, to a want of consecutiveness in teach- 

ing which is ruinous to the -intelligence of the pupils, the interest they 
should take in their work, and the systematic development of their minds. 
It was acquired during the regime of the annual examination for results, 
when no other system of instruction could gain approval orreward ; and 
it still prevails, almost exclusively, in spite of the very clear instructions 
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to Inspectors concerning the keeping of a monthly record of progress 
I cannot tad that the draining colleges have done anything to supply 
the young teachers with a right ideal to keep before them in their 
werx. ^ 

■•Arising from the same desire to please an occasional visitor rather 
than to eaucate their children properly, there is a tendency in the oppo- 
site direction to that of cramming children with prepared ansvJSs 
aome teachers appear to think that the method of teaching is everythin"' 
and the effect upon the pupils’ mind is only of secondary impoSand’ 
This applies particularly to the teaching of some of the new snbfecS' 
especially elementary science. Of course, a good method should preduS 
good results, but the teachers attention should be directed chiefly to 
the results produced, f ailing this, we will find-as we do And constantly 

teachers intellectually out of touch with their pupils. And if there te 
no intellectual contact between teacher and pupils-if the teacher is not 
fully aware of what is passu, g in the pupils’ minds while the lesson is 
proceeding only cramming, and not education, is being carried on ’’ 


Dr. 

Alexander. 
The Teachers. 


The general tendency is towards a decrease in the attend- 
ance. .Emigration and the later marriages' of small farmers 
largely account for this. The attendance continues to be 
very irregular. The evils resulting from this are so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them in any detail It 
inflicts educational loss upon the child, disturbs the organisa- 
tion of the school, and renders the instruction given much less 
effective than it otherwise would be. This irregularity is to 
be mainly attributed to apathy and indifference on the part 
of the parents, and to idleness on that of the pupils No im- 
provement need be looked for unless drastic measures are 
taken. 1 agree with my colleague, Mr. Lynam, when he savs 
that— J 


Attendance. 


“ T h«re is no possible remedy for tile existing state of affairs except a 
measure for compulsory attendance which shall be real and also qeneral 
The present measure (tile Education Act of 1892) is partial as regards the 
aru&s dealt witli, and. most iinrea.1 in its action in tlie a.roas to which 
it is applied.” 


Children usually begin to attend school at ages varying from 
foui' to six years, and leave between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years. Very few remain for any time beyond the 
latter age. 

The introduction of the new system has caused a radical p ro fi cien „ 
change in the methods of instruction followed in the great 
majority of the schools, and with very happy results. The in- 
telligence of the pupils is appealed to in a way that was quite 
unknown before, and they are trained from the lowest stan- 
dards to express their ideas in fully-formed sentences, either 
orally or in writing. As a gratifying consequence, they display 
a mental readiness that seemed hopeless of attainment a few 
short years ago. The revolution effected in 1900 has, there- 
fore, beyond all question been beneficent in its results. The 
statement made to me a few years ago by an eminent Church 
dignitary that ‘ ‘ half the schools in Ireland were occupied in 
stupefying the children ’ ’ was sadly true at the time, but is 
so uo longer. 
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Dr. -Lynam thinks that the discipline maintained in S c m 

Alexander? o i the schools is unduly strict, and that being based as it ^ 
— in such cases, on fear, it must have a blighting effect unon th ’ 

intelligence of the pupils. ^ n tlw 

“ Such a system,” he adds, permits of good cramming— of the m ,f n , i 
learning of prepared answers in the hope that the correspondine oneltH, 
may arrive — but of very little education.” ° * 

While he is of opinion that the children in most schools 
appear to have improved in general intelligence and smart- 
ness, yet he thinks that the attitude and demeanour of the 
pupils in too many schools shows that the system just referred 
to is far too common. 

Heading. Reading is, on the whole, intelligently taught, fairly ex 
pressive, and in general correct. There is occasionally, how- 
ever, a want of firmness in tone that tends to produce a certain 
degree of indistinctness. Clear, firm, and deliberate utter- 
ance, when either reading or speaking, is still a desideratum in 
many schools. Mr. Coyne reports that — 

“ Tho pupils readily grasp the meaning of what they read, but in 
many cases they experience difficulty in expressing it in correct language.” 

Writing and These remarks apply, I believe, to the schools generally 

Spelling. The proficiency in writing and spelling is usually fair or 

Composition good. Rrogress continues to be made in composition, but 
and Grammar, better results would be achieved if a carefully-graduated system 
of instruction, based on a study of the sentence, was followed. 
Grammar is still treated by some as a distinct subject, little or 
no attempt being made to connect it with composition. They 
waste time over points that are of no practical value, while 
they neglect to impart to their pupils a knowledge of the 
various inflections for number, gender, &c. 

Arithmetic. - 1 am pleased to be in a position to report that there has 
been a considerable improvement in arithmetic. Accuracy 
and reasonable rapidity in calculation have been attained, and, 
in general, the pupils understand the reasons of the various 
processes employed. The exercises usually set, too, have a 
: practical bearing on the future needs of the children. 

Physical Physical drill, singing, and drawing — which were intro- 
®” u .’ duced into the programme of instruction in 1900 — have been 
drawing. taught with much success, and with great benefit to the pupils. 

All schools have taken up drill and drawing, and singing is 
taught by every teacher who is capable of giving instruction 
in this branch. Mr. Lynam 

“Notices a tendency, in all these subjects, to stick at a certain point 
of development. Having been awarded a ‘ Good ’ for the work done in, 
say, two years, the teachers seem to think that no further improvement 
is needed.” 

Needlework. In a limited number of schools a high standard of proficiency 
is attained in needlework, and these schools have frequently 
secured prizes at local competitions. In the others this branch 
is usually taught with a fair degree of success, but class in- 
struction is not resorted to as often as it should be. Cutting 
out might receive more attention. 
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Formal instruction in geography has been resumed in all Dr 
schools with varying degrees of success. There is a tendency mtom. 
sometimes, to revert to the mechanical prodding of the mane 
with the pointer at the spot on which the name^f the town P ^ y ' 
cape, or bay is printed— a practice common under the Results 
regime. In other schools some attempt is made to give the 
pupils an intelligent knowledge of the ma.p-tc the extent, at 
least, of enabling them to understand the meaning of the 
various marks which appear on it-while in a few an effort is 
made to tram the pupils to draw reasoned conclusions from 
these marks bearing on such questions as the physical con- 
figuration of the country, climate, &c. 

Speaking generally, however, the subject is not yet intro- 
duced to the pupils on the lines indicated in the “Notes for 
Teachers issued by the Commissioners some months ago 
Neither is it realised that s 

'■mat is required in geography i s not the lists of names the tables 
n heights of mountains, and length of rivers, which were considered 
ncal geographical subjects m years gone hy, but an intelligent knowledge 
of the interdependence of all parts of the subject and £ knowledge of 
erases and effects, e.g. situation and physical features influence c iuf£te 
climate influences productions; productions influence commerce com- 
mercial value affects political importance, and so on.” 


If the teachers had obtained an intelligent grasp of the prin- Manual 
ciples underlying the system of manual instruction introduced Traini “g- 
m the year 1900, it would have become a valuable educational 
instrument m their hands, in connection, at all events, with 
the training of the children in the iunior standards. ]t would 
have (1) produced manipulative ability ; 12) trained the observ- 
ing powers of the children : 13) supplied valuable illustrations 
of the important educational maxim, “From the concrete to 
the abstract ; (4) exercised Ihe pupils in translating the ab- 
stract into the concrete ; anil 15) trained them to use language 
and drawing as means of self-expression. 

As the teachers are not, as a rule, in intellectual touch with 
the objects of the system, ranch of the work done in this de- 
partment is of little value. It, too often, degenerates into a 
mere mechanical routine. 

The progress mn.de in elementary science is relatively much Elementary 
less than in the other branches : for so far, speaking generally, Scien0B - 
it lias had little educational effect. The teachers appear to 
have failed to assimilate the. teaching given in the Organisers’ 
classes, and to this cause the comparative failure may he 
attnbnted. 

It is also to he remembered that, ns a, body, they have had 
no previous training in the laws of reasoning, and are. there- 
fore, unable to appreciate the connection between the pre- 
mises and the conclusion of an argument. The well-known 
logical fallacies— " Begging the question ” and “Irrelevant 
conclusion a.npear from time to time. There, is much 
force, _ too, in what Mr. Tiynam says, when reporting on the 
teaching of this Bubject : — 

"It appears to me that teachers with fixed ideas as to how teaching 
suonlti be done, and no knowledge whatever of scientific methods, cannot 
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Dr. 

Alexander. 

Elementary 

Science. 


Organization. 


Pupil 

Teachers and 
Monitors. 


be taught -even a short course of science in five or six weeks. Mv r 
experience has been that almost as many years' were necessary before tT 
right view of the elementary ideas of elementary science were apparent 
to me.” 1 


The subject is not, as a rule, treated from the “ heuristic" 
standpoint. The teacher performs an experiment in the pre- 
sence of the pupils; they, subsequently, repeat it and record 
the results. A new point is then taken up and dealt with 
similarly, and so on. Much remains to be done before the 
•bulk of our teachers will be in a position to carry on the work 
of science instruction on the lines indicated in the following 
extract : — 

“ First should come a clear statement of the motive — of what is to be 
attempted, what it is desired to find out. This should he followed by 
an explanation or justification of the particular form, given to the experi- 
ment. The why and the wherefore being thus made clear, an exact 
account of what is done should follow ; then would come the observations 
made and the results obtained. The conclusions to lie drawn, and their 
bearing on the question under dismission having been carefully elicited 
the next experiment may be led up to, and so we proceed.” 

The “ grouping ” of standards for collective instruction has 
now been very generally adopted in the circuit, the systems 
followed being those recommended in the latest issue of the 
programme of instruction, according as the schools are under 
one, two, or three teachers, respectively. The only branches 
which presented any difficulty in connection with the question 
of “grouping” were reading and arithmetic. As to the 
former, it can now be safely said that these difficulties have 
been overcome in the great majority of the schools. In many 
eases, indeed, the grouping of standards, so far from being an 
obstacle in the way of success, has proved an incentive to nro- 
gress. Mr. Lynam reports on this point in the following 
emphatic terms : — 

“ In reading and explanation the resnlts of the combination of stan- 
dards surprised me very much. In a large number of country schools 
I found pupils in first standard able to read quite intelligently a third 
book, only stumbling occasionally over a new hard word ; and third 
standard pupils well able to road a sixth rending book. I have altered 
all the ideas I had previously formed concerning the teaching of Beading 
in primary schools since the introduction of the new system. It has 
been clearly proved in the schools of this section that children can be 
taught to read in half the time that has heretofore been devoted to the 
subject.” 

When teachers have realised the important truth that arith- 
metic should not be treated as if made up of separate and in- 
dependent sections, each to he dealt with in accordance with 
its appropriate “rule,” and when they, have appreciated the 
difference between teaching lessons and practice lessons, 
and have learned how to treat each, it will be found that the 
"grouping” system can be applied to this branch also. 

The pupil teachers and monitors usually show ademiate 
proficiency in the ordinary subjects of their programme. Their 
teachers usually discharge their duties faithfully in this 
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respect. Until lately, little was done to promote their pro- n 
fes&onal training. The recent order of the Board directing aL«»d-. 
that pupil teachers and monitors were in future to uive — 
weekly -‘criticism lessons” has already been productive of S upi l 
mU £ h L i mcreas f.f, experience the teachers will be able uZ?Z 
to hand e these lessons still more effectively, and, as a result 
we shall have a picked body of young persons who, having re’ 
ceived a certain amount of useful practical training, will supply 
excellent material for the Training colleges. I may add that 
an improvement in the salaries attached to the lower grades of 
teachers would help materially towards this result. The rules 
regarding the appointment of monitors should be assimilated ' 
to a large extent, to those regulating the appointment of pupil 
teachers A number of young persons, who are at present ap- 
pointed between the ages of 13 and 16 years, either have no 
serious intention of becoming teachers, or change their minds 
m a year or two ; hence the money spent on them is wasted 

Insh is taught in 103 schools. The classes in this subject ,, . 
are inspected by Mr My, District Inspector, who has special^, 
charge of this branch of school work. Instruction was given 
in Mathematics in 42 schools, and with fair results. Principles 
are not, however, elucidated as they should be, and there is too 
much disposition to rely on the memory. Latin was taught 
in three schools, and French in ten. 

Evening schools are a decreasing factor in our educational „ . 

machinery. The number now in connection with the Board is 
less than one-third of those in operation a couple of years ago. 

The chief cause of their ephemeral existence — in rural dis- 
tricts, at all events— is the fact that, after the pupils have 
attended for one or two sessions, they see no advantage in 
attending for any further period. Having revived, and to 
some extent increased, their knowledge of the primary 
branches— which, as a rule, are the only ones taken up— they 
seem to think that no purpose of utility would be served by 
their remaining longer in attendance. Love of knowledge for 
its own sake is an emotion that stirs the breasts of but few 

While there are not many openings in the country districts 
to which scholarship alone is a passport, it is otherwise in 
the towns, particularly in those in which technical classes 
have been opened. Yet here, also, Evening schools are, as 
a rule, short-lived. Their failure to maintain a continuous 
and successful existence must only be attributed to the fact 
that the young, people for whom they were intended failed to 
appreciate the opportunities of advancement placed in their 
way. This very week the chairman of a meeting, held in one 
of the neighbouring towns to promote technical education, de- 
plored the fact that 

Though at the Evening Technical Classes they had Manual, Art and 
commercial Classes, yet, sad to say, the number of young men who at- 
tended was distressingly, despairingly few.” 

Within the somewhat narrow limits above indicated, the 
Evening schools in operation did a fair amount of useful work. 
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In bringing this Report to a close, I trust I may be n. 
mitted to record my opinion that the new subjects still „ j 
the fostering care of the Organisers appointed bv the Tuf j 
in 1900. Much remains to be done before our teachers sen 
ally will be in a position to give sound and effective instruct!™ 
in them without special guidance. 1101 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. J. ALEXANDER, 
Senior Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 


General Report on Sligo Circuit. 


Sligo, 


31st January, 1905. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 17th instant I beg to forward the following Report 
. on the schools of the Sligo Circuit for the year 1904. 

There are 427 National schools. These schools are evenly 
distributed over the Circuit, and there is no place so remote 
from a school as to make school-going impossible or difficult. 
The decline in the population has caused a decrease in the 
number of children attending some schools, and given these 
schools the appearance of being rather large, bnt in general 
the space accommodation accords reasonably with the number 
of pupils. During the past year no appreciable improvement 
has taken place in the school-houses. Building has, for the 
present, practically stopped, and the old, worthless houses, 
so often referred to in previous Reports, continue in use. 
There is no need to repeat the disadvantages arising from the 
prolonged existence of these wretched hovels. They are un- 
wholesome and unhealthy, and act injuriously on the mind as 
well as the body, and they oppose a harrier to the best and 
most elevating influences. They are only tolerated because a 
kind nature forbears to fertilise too rapidly the seeds of 
physical disease, which must lurk in such congenial soil. The 
equipment in these schools is in keeping with the buildings. 

The vested schools are for the most part substantial and 
cheerful, but one cannot always speak approvingly of their 
comfort or cleanliness. The broken windows- and 'ventilators, 
the shattered spoutings and walls stripped of roughcast, im- 
part a neglected appearance, and lend colour to the fancy 
that these school-houses have no owner, and receive repairs 
from a niggard and unsympathetic hand. 
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The desks are of a satisfactory character, and are sufficient Mr. Dewab 
to accommodate rather more than one-half of the pupils in 
daily attendance. Furniture and 

Other appliances— as maps charts, and pictures— are not e t ul P me " t - 
lavishly supplied, and in many schools there is nothing’ to 
brighten, beautify, or attract save the few maps, which are 
looked upon as indispensable. The want of a fund for keeping 
the buildings m repair is not more felt than the lack of ways 
ami queans for providing and renewing the necessary equip- 

Adequate attention is not given to systematic ventilation, Ventilation. 
Imt much of this neglect can be traced to the defective and 
clumsy contrivances used for opening* and closing the windows. 

1 he mechanism is easily put out of order, and ceases to be 
effective. Whether this kind of window is radically faulty, or 
the materials and workmanship universally had, the result is 
‘ ® '"’indows are often useless for purposes of ventilation. 

, , fuel, generally turf, which is used for heating the HeatiDB. 

school-houses, is provided by the pupils. Each pupil brings 
two sods, not always largo ones, as a daily offering. The 
custom is an old one, and works smoothly and effectively in 
air 7 targe schools, hut in schools where the attendance is 
small, the turf supply is not quite adequate for the whole day, 
and in these cases the school-room is not comfortably warm, 
in the winter of 1903-4 turf was very scarce throughout this 
circuit, and the schools felt keenly the general dearth, as the 
pupils were not able to contribute with their usual liberality. 

ilr. Lavelle writes regarding school-houses : — 

venture!? 1 ^uaes are merely thatched cabins, badly lighted and 

offices ’ W1 ” 1 P onr equipment, and without any premises or ont- 
ii.'- *• % r ^ 1 ° sc hool-honses are very liable to get out of repair. 

’ment'nf - *J 1S . 1S to the poor quality of material, or to the employ- 
c.Tstinrr infer . 10r tradesmen, I cannot say. The. pebble dashing or rough 
the WMfh* . ln “ nisbm S the houses externally is not able to withstand 
ieenino +i? r ’ rendering would be much more durable, besides 

hies irln • Wa , • e1, Windows are also a source of trouble — fasten- 

3 > & zing, and wood-work being in need of constant attention.” 

Mr. Lavelle further writes : — 

desks Yor™ OS p c ? mmnn de * ec t in the furniture is the want of suitable 
samfi riiw, 1 . ants - As a rule these young children occupy desks of the 
mensions as those occupied by the older pupils.” 

Mr. M ‘Glade reports : — 

IIT # *■ 

some 3 J S S p ecti ?. n tb f sc ^°°l buildings are of all degrees of suitability ; 

Severe dim £ ood ’ while others are generally unsuitable, 

school meet? 10 C j 5 es .’ damp sites, want of caretakers outside the 
the chief a ? . during vacation periods, and defective heating, are 

and thev o ’ es 4 V7hlc ' 1 seriously affect the condition of the school -houses ; 
houses ar» injuriously when, as in many case here, the 

"The pt badl ? huilt, and frequently left unfinished, 

flic sw re P airs is untimely and irregular. It is under 

*Winrr qirm tar >ces that most of the school buildings are constantly 
° ns considerable depreciation. For the purposes of nlay 
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and drill grounds the school plots are generally unsuitable. A good num- 
ber of them are too small, and nearly all of them are soft or grass- 
covered during the greater part of the year. I consider that a portion 
of every school plot should be specially prepared with gravel, sand, &c. 
for permanent use as a drill ground. 

“ The furniture of the schools generally accords in quality with that 
of the buildings. As a rule, the construction of the desks is faulty, the 
benches being almost always too high for the younger children. The 
changes in the organization recently made will require a more liberal 
seating accommodation. In some schools the insufficiency of the desk- 
seats is an effectual bar to the grouping of the standards for class 
teaching.” 

A considerable number of the teachers have been specially 
trained for their office, while those who have not had the 
opportunity of attending .a Training college have served as 
monitors or pupil-teachers. They have all passed the qualify- 
ing examination and tests before receiving the certificate wliiclt 
permits them to act as teachers. In point of scholarship they 
may be deemed competent. They have shown, also, commend- 
able zeal in attending classes and lectures which had a hearing 
upon school work, and have travelled, often at great incon- 
venience, long distances to obtain the knowledge and training 
which would enable them to perform their duties with increas- 
ing efficiency. Their readiness to receive information, and, in 
turn, to impart it, is undoubted. Possibly they have cul- 
tivated too sedulously the power of imitation and mere re- 
production, and have left almost undeveloped the faculty for 
devising new modes of expressing and presenting the informa- 
tion they have acquired. They are too prone to use the words 
of their instructor, to rest in them, and they accordingly fail 
to get below the surface, and grasp fully the facts which the 
words reveal. One hears often in schools far apart a lesson 
conveyed to the pupils in words precisely identical and ty 
means of the same illustrations. 

I had heard on several occasions a lesson on “finding of 
volumes / 5 Three slate pencils — always three slate pencils — were 
used, and at last I ventured to ask a hoy if the volume of sis 
slate ■ pencils could he found, and got for answer : f< hfo, the 
volume could only he found for three pencils . 55 

On this subject Mr. Lavelle writes : — 

“ The teachers as a body are industrious and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their duties. A spirit of self-help and investigation into < m- 
cational matters has recently manifested itself among them. Man. 
teachers, have attended courses in science, singing, hand-and-eye wor ■ 
at considerable personal inconvenience ; and educational classes a 
been formed to discuss the teaching of the several school subjects; 
teachers trained in recent years show more skill and ability m 
school-room than was formerly the case. A good circulating library 
books on educational subjects would he of "immense advantage in 
locality. . More attention is now given to preparation of lessons ana 
systematic and methodical work.” 

Mr. M'Gdade has the following remarks: — 

“ The great body of the teachers are fairly suitable personally, an 
well qualified to discharge the duties of their office. A want 0 , 

fidenoe in their own ability to advance from, improve on, or e 
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what has been gained or acquired, or to change to new circumstances, is Mr. Dkwar. . 
still too frequently perceptible. Even some teachers betray a tendency — * 

not only to imitate the working methods of those who have trained The teacher8 ‘ 
them, but also to practically adopt as courses of instruction in their 
schools disconnected sub-heads which had been more or less striking and 
interesting in the lectures of the latter. A more general culture and 
extended professional reading will help those teachers to overcome this 
paralysing diffidence.” 

It may he assumed that every child of school-going age — that Attendance, 
is, between the ages of five and fourteen years — is more or less 
closely connected with a National school, as there are few other 
schools where an elementary education can be obtained. Many 
of these pupils are merely nominal, as their visits to school are 
occasional and at long intervals. From an examination of my 
notes, I find that an attendance of 60 pupils out of a possible 
100 would he very exceptional. Few of the scholars attend on 
more than 100 days ; the great hulk of them make somewhat over 
TO attendances, and a considerable number have a. record of 
even less than 20 days in a year. There is, however, a slight 
increase in the number of pupils, arising from the more 
regular attendance of the older pupils. The irregular attend- 
ance of pupils is inveterate, and not likely to he soon removed, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances' which obtain in this 
locality. There is a lack of employment, and great numbers 
of men are compelled to spend eight or nine months of each 
year in England in order to provide for themselves a.nd their 
families. During these 1 months — the most favourable for 
farming work — the home operations must he done by the 
women and the elder children, who are entrusted to do the 
work which should devolve upon the men. These field opera- 
tions require the whole time and strength of the youthful 
husbandmen, who are withdrawn from school life at an age 
when they are only beginning to read and write with fair ease. 

The first call for the help of these children practically puts an 
end to their school life, for henceforward their only chance of 
attending school will he confined to the three winter, months. 

The want of employments exerts another and baneful influence 
over school attendance. There is no incentive for a hoy to 
become a good scholar. There is no market to which be can 
fake his scholarship. The hoy who has had a creditable school 
career is no better off, from a wordly point of view, than his 
comrade who is barely able to read and write. The only 
avocation open to both is that of day-labourer , and the in- 
creased intelligence of the scholar commands no enhanced value 
111 the labour market. If there was abundance and variety ot 
employments, there would he a demand for a variety of attain- 
ments, and school life, with its numerous possibilities, would 
assume an importance which it has here never reached 


^Tr. M ‘Glade writes on this head : — 

“In many schools the trend in the averages has been upwards.^ Im- 
proved and stronger staffs, a comparatively mild winter, and m ■ 
°eal efforts in some quarters have been instrumental m improyi g 
Regularity of the attendance.? . . • n 

cl 
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Mr. Lavelle states : — 


In many of the schools the average attendance is little over 50 per 
cent, of the number on rolls. Then the attendances are made at intervals 
as the weather or season or domestic affairs permit. It is a noticeable 
feature m many small schools that the sixth standard has either die- 
appeared altogether or has but one or two pupils. There is little change, 
either of increase or decrease, in the attendance.” 


Although no marked advance has been made in the pro- 
ficiency, an upward tendency can be observed and some im- 
provement recorded. The changes recently introduced into ftp 
school programme were hailed ns progressive and greeted with 
satisfaction. The alterations were in accordance with the ideas 
of the people, who judged the programme by the prominence 
given to branches which they deemed important and useful. 
The additions made to the arithmetic and geography courses 
made the programme popular, and lent reality and utility to 
the education imparted in the schools. Rome branches might 
he neglected or rejected, hut in the people’s opinion this con- 
sideration did not, affect the worth of the school if their 
favoured subjects received adequate attention. If reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were well taught, other branches, 
whose educational values were little known, might be treated 
with scant respect. The school had done the work for which it 
was primarily intended. 

The subject in which most progress has been made is read- 
ing. In manv schools the pupils read with clearness, expres- 
sion, and intelligence. A listener has seldom any difficulty * 11 
gathering the meaning of the pasage read. There can he no 
doubt that the “story hooks” and “hooks of popular in- 
terest,” reouired by the recent Code, have proved interestin';, 
and created a desire for reading. It is just possible that the 
eagerness with which these books are perused has tended b 
make the reading somewhat quick and inaccurate, hut it ha 
also helped to concentrate the attention and to cultivate the 
power of retention. It is a. matter for consideration wheinw 
the use of a second story book or hook of popular interest this 
not, at the option of the teacher, he substituted for the vtas- 
Render” now required. 

While I am able to speak with approval of the genera j-j : j 
eress made in this branch. I have also to put on record t »> 
there are n few teachers who have not yet attempted to tear 
reading. Their highest efforts aim at pronouncing an w 
known or difficult word for the reader. Here- their task en 
These teachers show little aptitude, and their own stv o 
reading hears little likeness to the style of their pupils. 

The recitation of poetry has shared in the improveme 
which has taken place in reading, but I regret to state t a 
have been in some schools, taught by one teacher, w ere 
citing poetry was not practised . as there was no mention 
of it in the programme for such schools. As an inju earn 
the progressive tendency. I may note that small li • , 

which have proved 1 profitable and flighting, are already 
in some schools, ....... . 
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The increase in the arithmetic programme has been attended Mr. Dbwar. 
by an increase in the proficiency. No difficulty was ex- . - — . 
perienced in getting over the advanced course, and the routine Arithmetic ' 
work was readily learned. There is, however, in many schools 
a want of expertness and accuracy, which would go to show 
that the teachers do not lay enough stress on these important 
points. One pleasing feature in the instruction is that 
questions of a practical character are now receiving attention, 
and the uses and applications of the rules are constantly 
brought under review. The ability of the pupils to solve 
questions which require some thought is growing, and a very 
lair attempt is now made to work questions which have only 
one step or operation , but should questions requiring two steps 
be proposed, failure is almost certain. It cannot he too often 
impressed on the teachers that the ability to solve such ques- 
tions must come by slow degrees, and that forced growth must 
end in disaster. The written solutions are fairly well done , 
but there is yet room for improvement in the neatness of 
arrangement and figures. 

Composition is regularly practised, and the exercises in most Compoaiticm. 
oi the schools are numerous, but the subject is not so well 
aught as its importance demands. Perhaps it might be more 
accurate to say it is not taug*ht. As I have stated, there are 
numerous exercises which are, as a rule, carefully corrected by 
he teachers, and afterwards re-written by the pupils. So far, 
composition is taught; and this, I fear, is the most that can 
o said, lhe pupil is seldom told why the correction is neces- 
s fy or emendation preferable to the original word or 
P ase ; and , if asked, he cannot assign a reason for the altera- 
m? n > anc * is ^unable to avoid the error in subsequent exercises. 

e teacher’s correction is necessary, hut it is more necessary 
o see that the pupil fully realises the necessity for the change. 

ithout the latter, the former is unfruitful and futile. 


On this branch Mr. M‘ Glade writes : — 

deeidwf su bj ec ^ °f the composition exercises are, in many schools, never 
teachp ? n uu til the time for the work in school comes round, when the 
far! pii, 18 f ° rced to 8 ive a subject uninteresting to the pupils from the 
Quite ner that they have repeatedly written on it before, or that it is 
■such p 6W ™em, and that they have made no preparation for it. In 
cases the exercises secure little real progress.” 

■kbr. Lavelle adds : — 


the y a child was not taught composition. A subject was given, 

taught °n, m . a .d, and there the matter ended. Now the children are 
unniiA j un l° r pupils to express their ideas orally, and the other 
p pus to do so in writing.” 


Writing is in general careful, bold, and legible. 

Regarding geography, Mr. M'Glade reports 

and much 6 ^ ai p at i e .object it has again taken its place in the curriculum, 
kssons » information is conveyed by means of text-books, home 

suggested 11(1 + f ap Celling. The intelligent introduction to the subject 
not* sufficient! 3 p)ro ^ 1 ' aimne * or the lower standards is, in many schools, 


Geography. 
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Mr. Lavelle adds : — 

“In many schools the subject was discontinued; now there are signs 
of improvement. The use of a good Geographical Reader in conjunction 
with the text-boolc on geography tends to make the subject attractive and 
educative.” j 

Progress in singing is materially hindered by the want of j 
charts. In most schools a modulator is the only equipment for 
class instruction. This and some song-books are the appliances \ 
found in the majority of schools. The proficiency ranges 
through a wide scale, beginning at bad and ascending to j 
notably good. Even those teachers who have not succeeded in 
doing much have done their best. Their own attainments were 
meagre, and they could not communicate what they did not 
possess. The practice of the chords on the modulators is the ‘ 
maximum attempted in most schools. The songs are rendered 
with moderate accuracy. On the whole, some progress kas 
been made ; but there are yet too many schools where singing 
is not taught. 

Drill is taught in all schools, and shows fair proficiency. 

The extent of the instruction varies from school to school; but 
in most schools the exercises, if well done, are sufficient to 
develop the body. The movements are sometimes too slack and 
slovenly to prove beneficial. The girls seem to have derived 
more benefit than the boys if one may judge from their bearing 
and carriage. But it has been urged that the hard manual 
toil clone by the hoys, both before and after school hours, tends 
to nullify the influence of the drill exercises. 

Mr. M'Glade describes the drill movements as 

“ Fairly smart, regular, and simultaneous 
and Mr. Lavelle states : — . 

“ Tliey have improved the bearing of the pupils and the school discip- < 
line, tending to despatch in making changes of lessons, &c.” 

Drawing shows some improvement, hut the work 
is yet of a. very simple character. . Science is grc. _ 

slowly, creeping into the schools. The practical work is 
generally done by the teachers , who seem afraid to' allow then 
pupils to use the apparatus, lest injury or breakage might 
ensue. . Object lessons are commonly taught, but for the most 
part aim at the communication of information — useful or use- 
less — and have little or no influence in developing the power o 
observation or the cultivation of the intelligence. 

Needlework continues to receive adequate attention and o 
show very fair proficiency. The pupils get sufficient practice 
and too little class instruction. The prepared garments are 
well shaped and well finished. ... , 

The old methods of organization in small schools still ■ 
not because the teachers can work more effectively by 6 ’ 
but because they have never seen new plans in operation, an 
have not the initiative to devise and frame new schemes 
themselves. One would have thought that the grouping 
classes would have been readily adopted, hut, strange o s<y 3 


attempt^ 
dually, if 
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the form only was grasped, tlie active, life-giving principle Mr: - Brwak. 
was unnoticed and nnfelt. Three or four classes were con- ~ _ 
sidered to be grouped for a reading lesson when the collected 0r g ai,,zatKm< 
pupils stood round one draft circle, and used as many different' : ... 

“readers” as there were classes in the group. The grouping 
evidently lay in the common class , not in the common instruc- 
tion. Progress, however, is being made, and the teachers are 
beginning to realize that in school life, as elsewhere, union is 
strength. In tlie new branches — such as drill, singing, 
object lessons — most of the small schools have one, or^ at 
most, two, divisions. Possibly, the most effective scheme in .. 

smalt schools is one class for all branches, save reading and ■ 

arithmetic. The teacher’s attention can be concentrated on 
one subject, and the pupils kept constantly and profitably 
employed. 

Mr. M'Grlade writes : — 

“ In almost every small s.chooi in this section the principle of grouping 
the standards lias been carried out-. There was a period of confusion, and 
experiment in organizations ; but the difficulties of changing from mere 
draft to collective teaching are being gradually overcome. To all the 
small schools one simple system of organization is applicable. The chief 
features of the arrangement are that all the pupils are taught together at 
tie desk lessons — drawing, writing, arithmetic, &c. — that when the 
pupils change position from the desks to the door space not more than 
two or three groups are formed, and not more than one group taught 
Heading during the lesson interval — the other, groups being engaged at 
arithmetic, geography, or some other suitable floor exercise.” 

The attention given to the instruction of the monitors is, in Monitor3 
general, satisfactory. They are good scholars, and pass their 
yearly examinations with credit. 

Increased, if not always adequate, attention has recently 
been, given to their training as teachers. They are now re- 
quired to prepare the outlines of the lessons they are asked to 
teach, and to submit them for the opinion of the teacher. Not 
only the facts to be taught and their order of presentation are 
discussed, hut also the proper methods of managing, a class, and 
the various devices for j oining and sustaining the attention of 
the pupils. The preparation, so far, is successful, and greater 
vivacity and vigour are already noticeable in the manner of 
the .monitors. If the preparation is carefully made by the 
monitors, and the notes faithfully examined and corrected by 
the teachers, the advantages accruing to both the monitor and 
^be teacher will he enormous. I have noticed in some of the 
criticism lessons a strong tendency to follow a line of routine, 
better far for both the teacher and the monitor to shun a 
dulling formality and to depend on their own initiative. 

,*{*• bf ‘Glade adds: — 

The criticism lessons will have the effect of compelling the monitors 
0 m& ke preparation for the lessons they conduct, and if judiciously and 
Regularly carried out it must afford an admirable and effectual training 
ui class teaching. I have seen some notes of most useful criticism 
essons. There is, perhaps, just some danger that clever monitois will 

S e t sufficient freedom in thinking out for them selves and following 
^ nes which would be as successful as any other. Some teachers cannot 
approve of any teaching which, as they consider, is not of a classical 
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Mr. Dewar. The training given to the pupil-teachers is of a high order, 
lhey are good scholars, and become good teachers. 

Optional and Extra branches are not common, and can scarcely be said to 

branches n^ S n c '° not elrt er into the curriculum of many schools. 

1 he branches taught are Irish, Mathematics, and Instrumental 
Music. The last branch is conhned to a few Convent schools, 
while Mathematics is also limited to a very few schools. "Where 
these two branches are taught the instruction is systematic and 
effective. The classes in Irish were examined by Mr. Lehane, 
who»was specially deputed for this purpose. From the returns 

E renin supplied to me 1 find the classes are not numerous. 

schools.^ There were 110 evening schools in this circuit during the 

session 1903-4. The great majority of them were quite free. 
Ho tuition fees were required, and no charge was made for 
hooks or requisites. Nothing was left undone to attract pupils 
and make the schoolsi successful. The work done in them was 
of a fair character , hut the course of instruction was practically 
confined to the merest elements of learning. The bulk of the 
pupils went to the schools in Older to revive the little learning 
they had got in the day-school, and through disuse had almost 
lost. The restoration of their information was the end aimed 
at, and when this was attained the school lost its attraction. 
There was little real wish for an increase of knowledge, and 
many of the pupils thought they had behaved handsomely by 
giving up eighteen evenings to school work. In such cir- 
cumstances it was difficult to maintain a steady attendance. 
But there were always a few pupils who evinced an anxiety to 
improve, and who benefited by the school. Their progress, 
however, was not quite as rapid as it might have been, since 
their studies were more or less interrupted by the indifferent 
pupils , who cared little for discipline or work. If it could be 
possible to have the pupils who are able to study advanced 
subjects taught by themselves on two evenings each week, thus 
having the other evenings for the less forward pupils, greater 
interest might be aroused and greater progress made by those 
who are anxious to learn, and who ought to receive special 
encouragement. A regulation could he made that no person 
should he admitted to the advanced class who could not pass m 
the important branches of the sixth standard programme for 
day schools. 

Tor the session 1904-5 there has been a great decrease in the 
number of schools, hut this is probably due to the increase 
stringency in the rules. 

Mr. M'Glade says : — 

“I consider the Evening Schools are doing very useful work.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

E. P. Dewar 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office. 
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WaTEKFOBD, Dr. 

7 tk February, 1905 

Gentlemen, 

I furnish herewith (as directed on. 14th January) a General 
Report on this circuit for the past year. 

itr. P. J. FitzGerald was engaged nearly all the year m circuitand 
inspecting and examining classes in Irish through several of Sections, 
the Southern counties, his place being taken in the work of 
the western section of this circuit by Mr. Young, who resigned 
some months ago ; consequently there are no special observa- 
tions available on the western section, Mr. Young having left 
the service, and Mr. FitzGerald not being in a position to 
furnish a report. 1 did some work in that section myself, 
however, as well as all the eastern section, and we have from 
Mr. J. Smyth a very lull report on the northern or central 
section, which is given under the several heads. 

The hounds of the circuit remain unchanged , as well as the schools. 
division into sections ; there are 131 schools in the east sec- 
tion, 143 in the north, and 128 in the west — 402 in all. 

In the east section one small school (Tintern) has been per- changes, 
manently closed for want of attendance, the boys’ and girls’ 
departments of Wexford P.L.TT. have been amalgamated, and 
the Oulart boys’ and girls’ schools have been combined into 
one school. 

In the north section the infant school of Thomastown Con- 
vent has been made a department of the girls’ school, and a 
small school (Monart) has been reopened. 

There is no change in the schools of the west section. 

The distribution of the schools is practically unchanged, and Distribution, 
agrees on the whole with the arrangement of the population ; 
though in some cases (were it practicable) the schools could be 
more conveniently located for the present wants of the people : 
thus there are groups of schools now too close for the scattered 
and diminished population, such are Oylegate, Redgnte, Bally- 
ttum, and Glenbrien; New Bawn and Carrickbyme , Traceys- 
tovn and Taghmon; Trinity North and Clearistown; Murrin- 
town and Piercestown ; Tagoat and Eilrane ; Lady’s Island 
tb ^ ^ arne > Aughclare and Park ; ail in the east section. In 
the north section similar groups are Qlynn and Drummond, 
i? c “ ftttd St. Mullin's ; Camolin and Clologue ; Listerlin, Mul- 
nnakill, Tullogher, and Brownstown; Dunkitt, Ballykeohan, 
and Kilmaeow; Cloggah and Tobbernabrone ; Monroe, Ilari'is- 
town, and Garrygang. In the west, Knockmahon and Bon- , 
fflahon; Garrynageeragh , Garranbane and Bally nacourty ; 

Atiane, Tourin, Camphine, and Ballynavella ; Park, Inch, and 
yie. The population may have formerly needed all these 
schools, at present they are too numerous, and yet it would not 
he easy to say which ones could be dispensed with; it would 
ake a replacing of the schools ; the hounds of different parishes 
account for some of these, as well as tend to maintain them. 
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Changes 


Bad cases. 


smew t J i 1 V61 ' y g ' 00d are now too large for 

the attendance, as m most schools under Protestant mana!" 
Sp,c e . ment and m some eases of adjoining boys and girls being now- 
united m one school; thus, fchisseraime, Eilmuckridge Ballv 
eaiicw, Templcshanbo, Ballynnu-n, Fews, (dlenb^Tn’ch^ 

In other cases bad buildings are too well filled as (Ms 

TuUvcanni’ Ballin ^ a gg in > Ciologue, Listerlinn (mie), 

m» 7 T\ G \ a ? d 17 f sevelaJ °f these the schools are 

good, though overcrowded and severe on pupils and teachers, 

I he changes in school-houses are not great, but are chiefly 
towards improvement. J 

cZ k rf for infants has been erected at * 

cost of £1,000 for the Presentation National schools in Wex- 
rora by the nuns, who some years ago provided a large class- 
room lor cookery, drill, &c., at a cost of £450. A small class- 
room has also been erected for tbe Templeshannon Convent 
schools, in Enmscorthy. Traceystown has been enlarged, as 
was urgently needed ; Cairn school has alsoheen extended, not 
t0 m? eaJs; “■ man y uiiuor improvements. 

There are, however, still too many cases of unsuitable houses, 
aS ] i ® rr , 111 l as f Report. Thus Tullycanna, Oylegate 

girls , Coolgarrow , Iulraue, Came, Aughclare, Aflane, Tobber- 
nabrone Listerlum, Ballindagg-an, Inch, Glendine, Portlaw 
^onvent, Villierstown. Ixilwatermpy, Currabaha, Shanbogh, 
t c. inere are also other cases where offices are defective or 
placed too near schools. 

Inspectors have frequently to' complain again and again of 
e same cases, to make notings in observation hooks, to write 
o manager, or call on him and yet delay and procrastination 
are too common ; while even official letters have but slow effect, 
w lie the hope remains that schools will not be struck off. 

In one case a. manager said he was not bound to provide 
space for the children from another parish ! In most cases the 
excuse now made is waiting for the new scale of grants. 

Want of light in wet, dark weather is a defect in several 
cases. In one of these the manager told me there was more 
light m the school than in his sitting-room, forgetting the 
number of children who have to* share the light in school, seated 
m desks; in another case the manager said the pupils could 
see better than we could; hut, as I told him, the way to keep 
their sight good is to give adequate light for the reading and 
writing. Windows are cheaper than walls, and also allow of 
ventilation, and admit sunshine, the best preventive of disease. 
Furniture and ^ TI furniture and equipments there are some additions of 
maps, &c., being made in many cases, and a tendency is shown 
ii ^ ec . ora ^ 021 aud taste. But it must he remembered that 
all those things are going to the had, wearing out by time and 
use, especially as most schools are damp and uninhabited, 
■unheated for more than half the time. 

Hence the necessity (even to keep up the equipment) of some 
constant fund for maintenance; and for this purpose I have 
often suggested the keeping up of a subscription list from the 


Light. 


equipment. 
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pupils or parents, who Lave no fees to pay now, for maps, 

books, &o. ; replacing clothes pms, keeping up wash-basins, &c. SKimwrtoK. 

These points need constant reiteration in most ordinary schools. 

As to heating, I observed considerable improvement on the Heating, 
whole, the pupils seeming to contribute more ; but there were 
a lew glaring cases of defective heating on cold days ; in one 
case, on a snowy day, the temperature of two schools being only 
45 degrees; there was no fire in either; in another, coal had 
not been laid in [though it was very cold and late in the season) , 
through alleged difficulty of getting a cart to fetch coal. 

It is strange that parents would not take more care to have 
fires provided for their children’s comfort, and even health. 

The preserving of premises in order, preventing lodgment of Schools 
water in pools, state of out-offices, &c., need also constant Premi “ 
watching and repeated notice ; though, on the whole, there is 
considerable improvement in this respect. As to closets, 
indeed, it is often a practical problem of serious difficulty to 
secure proper location of offices sufficiently removed from 
school-house, and with due facilities for cleansing, but the 
structure of seats is often needlessly defective , being generally 
far too high for small children ; this applies even to vested 
schools, erected on plans of Board of Works; thus, in one 
recent case, eight separate closets had all high seats, none 
suitable for infants, though these constituted the great majority 
of the attendance ; in the very latest structures , however, 
the construction is much better. 

The provision of lavatory apparatus is generally very meagre , Lavatory, 
save in the large town schools; in several cases, indeed, one 
common bucket (and even the same water) served for all the 
pupils, though metal basins are very cheap, and a simple stand 
is very easily constructed. ' ‘ Where there is a will there is a 
■"’ey ,” but it is to be feared that the use of basins is not duly 
appreciated, does not arise spontaneously, is forced from above, 
as it were, and hence avoided as much as possible. The pro- 
vision of towels (or rollers) and keeping these in order is still 
jess attended to, being, in fact, a difficulty, especially as 
laundry work is no longer encouraged in rural schools, and 
pupils would scarcely like to take school towels home to wash, 
even, in turn. 

Yet attention to all these small matters, as hat-pins, hand- 
basins, towels, &c., is very important, not only for their direct 
hearing on the comfort and health of the pupils, hut also as a 
highly useful and necessary training in good habits, of order, 
cleanliness, &c. 

I give here below the observations of Mr. T. Smyth, M.A., 
cn all this matter of schools, equipment, &c., and may say that 
degree very well with those remarks as to the improvements 
■visible in the past few years. ■ 

,1 ^ ^°°k charge of Section E of Circuit 19 in December, 1903, in which 

„ I 5,, a . r<! 139 day schools, six of which are Convents, 
ana ir-u Bec ^ Qn includes portions of the counties of Wexford, Carlow,. 

, , it-ilKonny, and there are also five schools in it in the City, of Watery. 

,, ts traversed hy three almost parallel lines of railway, vis. 

Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford line, that portion of the Great 
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Accommoda- 

tion. 


Furniture. 


aJirejss 

“tt bov s y „,H V ? dl r b T alld S lrls in County Carlow, and ]W 
Kilkenny, ° ’ bls clbl1 !nyR im{1 g u 'Is, and Newmarket, in Couiitj 

wWkfrtt i8 r U ,°u variety “ re S ard t0 the neatness and tidiness with 
that ™ 0l ‘ h T 6 ? ? remises are k °P‘. but there ia nfLubt, 
vea™ Zf better m f* 1 * 8 V than they were five or sk 

windowf ' &7 al ' 6 “ W ^8“ lar ?y whitewashed, tablet rails, doors, 

into the’ sot are , onca f? 1 1 lall y painted, flowers have been introduced 
suirourn] i ani n UlSKle - *? bri S bto " »P the school-room and its 
iZnfc the wails are no Ioniser, in most schools, bare and cold; 
are P ken P t da + ’ j ?K arts a ™ better hung, presses and teachers' desks 
the S. of ™ + r d tldl a er - , TW thin S s sb “w a distinct advance upon 

^edtSi^ ei o S f r 6 “^ s ? ld “ d “ aSt teU « th8 

rxile^hfif +1ipti U ! e , n T ? c bo°l buildings is good and suitable as a 

the old schools 1S mn ° 1 to ^ esiTe in ^ le wa J of improvement in many of 

thpi?tSn a !t5 n .? se ’ 1 on which several generations of pupils have tried 
invHoie o j • s * iar P ness °f their knives in rudely .carving their 
merriloU ™ m SOTn <? Gases „ the desks have been cut and hacked in a 
a ‘ j anner. ® ome °f these old desks are now suitable only for 
npaf 9n i anci y^t on some of the worst of them it is surprising how 
J?v l W C f? ful i a I 6 ?! writing and drawing that are executed. In 
of the pTpiTs 110018 desks suited to tlio different sizes and ages 

m 0 ^xt e sc h°°ls are furnished with the necessary maps, hut in 

ii ^5 a ? es the y. are °ld, faded, and out of date. ; in some cases they are 
xr JlJ, 0 remain on the walls in a dingy and tattered state, and are 
Tf • y? eans ornamental. Damp walls are very destructive to maps. 

■nan a ^ y i ^ 1 S0 P 16 Innd is not available for supplying schools with the 
tifle S !P r * 2 01 furniture, and renewing the supply of maps, pic- 

fnr +h artS ’ i ’ ^en. ^hey get old and worn, as well as for providing 
ior the proper heating and cleaning of the schools. It is hard to ask 
c ? r ’ °t his small salary, to supply the necessary funds for 
f r °, furniture, &c. , and yet if they are not supplied the school and 
cne education of the pupils must suffer. The teacher feels tins as no 
t vi s f does, and, for this reason, he sometimes has to furnish these 
things from his own slender resources. 

., n a * are j e n nmber of cases fuel is supplied by contributions of the 
+vJ ) ti S ’ * e:m ented by the teacher, and where the school is small, or 

nn + 1 ^ + e T? 00r ’ t e grater proportion of the expense will of course fall 
lilwiii + C . m . an y cases managers supply the 'fuel, or contribute 
10 •’ , m , a dew cases the patron supplies it, and in some cases 

there m a parish fund for the purpose, 
j, the schools in section B of Circuit 19 have out-offices 

• ® them, but in a few cases these are in a ruinous or seim- 

mous state.. Generally speaking, however, the out-offices are in a 
sa . nitaT 7 condition, and in this respect also there has been 
a distinct advance during the last four or five years. Though this is 
e case there is still a good deal of room for improvement in some 
places, m this particular.” 


Out-office9, 
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I hay© noticed a very considerable number of changes among Dr. 
the teaching staff during the past year, especially in the east Skeffwgion. 
section. The present time (and for some years) , the introduc- Teachers 
tion of new system, and especially of new subjects, has told Chan ~ es 
very severely on the older and less clever teachers, many of 
whom had settled down into fixed habits, having given up fresh 
study, and being unable to adapt themselves to the change from 
mere book-wark to action, from mere mental training in litera- 
ture and mathematics, to include practical development of the 
hand-and-eye, and physical training generally. 

Thus, the mistress of Came National school has retired in 
ill-health, the master of Newbawn has died, the assistant of 
Lady’s Island retired, as did also the mistress of Carroreagb, 
and her assistant is about, to follow her; the former master of 
Killahard and the late mistress of Curracloe have both died; 
the mistress at Ballyvaldon retired, as did also the master at 
Duncormick ; and the mistress of Murrintown (very ill), and 
the mistress of Butlerstown retired. Besides, there have been 
changes in the teachers of Coolgarrow, Killesk, Barntown, 

Grange, Danescastle (male) , Fetbard, Kilpatrick, Castletown, 
Barnabask, Inistioge F. and Inistioge (No. 2), Woodstock F., 
and several others, not to speak of the numerous changes which 
are so common and so inconvenient in the personnel of the 
Brothers’ teaching in St. Stephen’s Monastery, Be La. Salle 
Monastery, and St. Aloysius’ Monastery, as well as the frequent 
changes of lay assistants in Convent schools, and the unnoted 
though frequent changes among the teaching nuns. 

The reduction of the average necessary for an assistant- has 
enabled assistants to he appointed in Skreen, Castlehndge M. , 

Monroe, Harristown, Ballynoe M. , and it is expected that some 
others will reach the standard to qualify for an assistant. 

The teachers vary very much in personal fitness, natural ntneas. 
parts, aptitude, study, training, &e. The newer appointments 
have nearly all been recently trained, and we have got some 
very efficient and promising trained teachers lately. 

A. defect which is observe hie in several cases is hardness oi 
hearing in teachers, of which the jnvpils seem to lie aware. 

This is a serious drawback, as reading cannot be well taugn 
by such persons, who do not catch the errors of pronunciation, 

&c., made by pupils. Befects of sight are also obiectionab]©; 
even the use of spectacles hv young teachers is very undesir- 
able. 

So far as the teachers have had opportunities of attending 
classes in singing, drawing, science, &c., they were generally 
eager to avail of them. In other cases they have got books on 
drill, object lessons, mental arithmetic, &c.. which they 
sometimes follow “not wisely, but too closely. it m not so 
clear, however, that they will continue to study and improve 
when such classes are not available. The absence of the former 
stimulus to study from the old examinations for promotion 
will likely be felt, unless supplied by some Intermediate or 
University examinations in substitution. 
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M to singing, drawing, drill, the teachers might form 
circles round the chief towns, possibly in science afso But 
hand-and-eye has fallen out of favour since it is left optional 

nlarfiVe, t0 U 6 Fitted _ that kindergarten has not taken its 
place generally m the ordinary schools. 

years even those teachers who have now seen tie 

fiid +lf h f ° f i T l a l m i n - 8 i CoUege sub jeots and methods, will 
!eft b ehmd unless they keep up an inquiring 
turn °f mind, and the improving habit of looking out for new 
developments m education ; as, doubtless, fresh subjects end 
newer methods will be forthcoming ; so that it behoves teachers 
not to assume that they have reached perfection or finality. 
r.J+f re fo 0 J Ml '- . Smyth’s remarks on the teachers of the 
2?™?“ sectl °?.’ W1 * h wll ich I entirely agree, in reference to 
the superannuation of very inefficient teachers of long service. 

teTcwTstX,.? 0f .®F cuit 19 ’ wliicli I have charge of, there are 175 
teacher^ cf ? thosa “"P^yed in the six Convent schools. The 

ofSc 0 ! . ira it 11 oarnoat < honest, and hardworking body 

varv in sl-UI i .T.j elr ?®? r * Bar ? n °t equally successful, and they 

■and o-pnprilltr a ^ believo 'they all work conscientiously, 

* hei F, ^st. Previous habits, training, sad 
work hut fh W1 ^ natur,lll .y influence the character and quality of their 
duty and *7 1 &J f ? w of t1lom > W, who try to shirk their 

in ttli if th ;®™ shmv an amount of care, skill, and energy 
xn tteir honourable calling which are truly commendable. 

unfif fm* rliFf y +i W l? e a ^achar proves either incompetent or physically 
than t he co ^ d not retire “ a pension which would be more 

thirtv mar. and ^ anC *' are teachers who have been at work for 

be a^horrloMr, ^ m0re ’ w,l ° have-not been a success, but whom it would 
them would" rat* 0 to r . esl S 11 on the miserable pension some of 

and are aJ Th e y have given the best of their years to the service, 
probablv ta £ e u ? anything else. If retained, it would 

veneration, of”, rl ?wu . tbe cll ances of success in life of the several 
Suence if di.riT° Ut !i. fb at , are 80 unfortunate as to come under their in- 
the teach or a S ?h ae< r l * .fbuost certainly means poverty and misery for 
sort thf^?lt hlS f T ll 7- , Now there is no doubt that in cases of this 
other con^dJ^?* g0od °? R rea test number should prevail over all 
servYcJ tl 0 "?’.r et . where, a.teaoher has given lus life to the 
he mav nnf vl 3 a ^ lstlnct hardship in forcing him out of it even though 
jnodifi Jatirm f suco : ess ^ u l a s »■ teacher. For this reason, some 

■wMrhflip the Pennon rules is, T think, much to be desired, by 
mulafp mra-a e ™6®ta to the amount of pension obtainable would accu- 
of a teaeW’c than at present, and that the last few years 

more vnW +T»^ °+2 B10na ^ career might not, for pension purposes, be of 
life and i-n fu an ma J7 years in which he was in the prime of his 
‘V?™ V the zenith of his usefulness. * ' 

be classed °,r a ^. ^at ver y few of the teachers of my section could 

work Tbpv Tv ^!? mco j 7 1 Petents. Most of them take a pride in their 
subjects la+^Tvr ^t t^eir best, to acquire a knowledge of the new 

them have * . an( *> in man Y cases, their efforts to master 

^t can WdKt tended ^t 51 a fair a ^ount of success 
in years- ^77 ® x P e °ted, that men and women who are advancing 

subieetc in it • ? nce > take no and teach, with conspicuous success. 

to the viovrrvvno ^ 1 f‘ ve rec6 i VG( f only a very partial training. » 

which a Traini-n J 0 /? 1 }? teac 7 iers . who have got the thorough training 
results in th pco ~ College gives to whom we have to look for the best 
sincrino- j r _v, ■ ew subjects. Yet- in nearly every school of the section 
SFence or S ng> driU ’, an * 'either object lessens or elementary 
Progress Don a * ai *ght. T have tried to get the teachers to keep 
' ‘ ‘ an ^ most of them keep them fairly well, and up t° 
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date, but I am sometimes disappointed in finding no record of the work Dr - 
kept for two or three months at a time. Many teachers do not see Skbk fing toit. 
any necessity for preparation for school work; they appear to think Teachers - 
themselves fit and ready to take up any lesson that presents itself at 
anytime, without giving a thought about it previously. Work of this 
sort, I need not say, is often unsatisfactory and ineffective. At inci- 
dental visits, I invariably ask for the Progress Record, the class books, 
note books, &c., and though in the majority of cases they are now 
forthcoming, yet, in too many cases want of preparation is markedly 
conspicuous. 

“In nearly all schools regular examinations are now held by the 
teaohers two or three times a year, and I have tried, as far as possible, 
to get the teachers to adopt a uniform system of marking. I usually 
find that the examinations in the “very good” and “ excellent ” schools 
are very thorough and searching, that the standard of marking is high, 
and that the teachers’ estimate of the work done corresponds almost 
identically with my own, in any subjects I may happen to test the 
pupils at the annual inspection. But there are other poor and indifferent 
schools in which I sometimes find the teacher’s estimate of his own 
work is extravagantly high, and that the examination papers, when 
compared with the exercise books of the pupils in common use, give an 
altogether fictitious result to the examination tests, discounting their 
value considerably, and making these examinations more of a sham than 
a reality. In such cases I always let the teacher know my estimate of 
the subject as well as his own, and urge him to adopt a higher standard 
and better methods.” A . 

I think there is not much change in the attendance, but, if A entance * 
any, I think there is improvement on the whole, which might 
have been more marked hut- for the long continuance of rain 
in the spring, and the outbreak of measles, followed by sore 
throat, &c., in Co. "Wexford (see also remarks of Mr. Smyth) ; 
many schools suffered from this cause in the later months of 
the year. 

There is little change as to local circumstances affecting 
attendance — spring sowing, summer gathering, fishing, 
creamery attendance, &c. 

The percentage of attendance varies very much, from over 
eighty to sixty. I ca.n quite endorse Mr. Smyth’s remarks as 
to the beneficent influence of a good teacher. _ . 

As to school attendance committees, the general opinion is 
that their effect is not great. In case of one Committee I 
found it very -difficult to fill up a vacancy, none of the managers 
would act ; in fact, I think they would have wished it to fall 
through entirely. r 

I notice in Co. Wexford too many overgrown pupils in • 
first standard. It appears they come late to school ; Mr.' Smyth 
thinks promotion is too slow; certainly, however, there are 
Vei 7 small and young pupils in higher classes ; though the 
Pupils leave -soon after passing fourth standard , as a rule. 

The senior classes in general in the rural schools seem fallen 
off in numbers ; the pupils generally are getting small and 
young-looking, I think from the want of any . encouragement 
m the way of scholarships, or even monitorships , which used 
to be a, great inducement to grown pupils. I also agree with 
Mr. Smyth (and have' often suggested) that leaving certificates 
oould be made very useful in prolonging the' attendance of 
inany pupils tiil they had acquired a. degree of education mofie 
likely to be in some degree lasting. . . . . 
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n tvt'I- 1 ! on ? a ^° P ointed out in my general reports, the poor 
National school pupil is the only one who is expected to stay 
long at school for the mere love of learning — of which he is 
supposed to know least. Intermediate pupils get valuable 
exhibitions, college students may win scholarships, the better 
off study for their professional certificates, by which they hope 
to make a livelihood ; the National schoolboy alone has no such 
hope, no such stimulus, no such encouragement; he and his 
parents (supposed ignorant) are assumed to value pure learning 
for its intellectual, moral, and spiritual value ! 

Mr. Smyth writes : — 

The attendance over tlie whole of the Circuit shows in general an 
upward tendency. In County Wexford and in tho City of Waterford 
the Compulsory Clauses of the Education Act are in force, and are now 
appearing to be producing better results than formerly, The old Gorejr 
school attendance committee did very little, especially in its last year, 
to improve the "oneral attendance in the district; but I am pleased to 
notice a considerable improvement since the new committee, elected a 
few months ago, came into being. In some of the schools which I visited 
lately, the teachers were loud in their praises of the way the committee 
was working. Although, things are thus looking somewhat better in this re- 
gard, therf is a great deal to be desired still in the efficient working of 
these Compulsory Clauses. Some teachers complain that the effect of 
the enforcement of the Act is, to actually shorten the pupil’s life at 
school, by bringing prominently before the people the fact that a pnpil 
will not be compelled to attend after fourteen years of age, or after 
passing through fifth standard. The ro«mlt of this is, indeed rather 
conspicuous in the schools of County Wexford, in which but a very 
small proportion of the pupils get into or beyond fifth standard. 

“In the portions of Carlow and Kilkenny, included in my district, 
compulsory attendance has not yet been adopted, and the regularity of 
the attendance varies with the district, and the character and popularity 
of the school. and teacher. And here I may say that the best attraction 
to a school is a good, popular, sympathetic teacher. Where you have 
such a teacher the attendance is seldom bad or irregular. or if it _ is, 
there is something abnormal about the locality. In schools having 
such teachers I have often found the attendance as good and regular 
as in the host schools in the districts having compulsory attendance, 
even where, in surrounding schools, less highly favoured, the general 
attendance was poor and irregular. jRolh the pupils and the parents 
soon learn to gauge pretty accurately the worth of a teacher and of a 
school, and where children are happy and well taught they take a 
pleasure in going to school, and the parents make an effort- to send 
them regularly, whilst, where the contrary happens to be the case, it 
is hard to compel them to attend. 

“In some cases I have noticed that teachers have retained punils ton 
Tong iii the i uni or classes. Looking over, the registers for the past 
four or five years the progress made by the pupils in some schools was 
very slow. . T have frequently found ca^es where pupils who nave 
attended with very fair regularity are still in third standard, whereas 
if they had gone through a standard each year, as they might have 
done, considering their attendance, thev would have been in p ’-_ 
standard. Now as Pupils have a much better chance of attending 
ram ilarlv in the early, than in the later years of their school n • 
it rt little short of criminal to keep them hack, when they might w p 
go forward. Sometimes of course teachers tell me. that they keen a 
the pupils on purpose. because once the nupil gets into fifth „ 

he is almost certain to be withdrawn hv the narents, who have t P 1 . 
that he has got a sufficient amount of education once he has reac 
that standard. T sometimes think that it would he well to rec|u 
that pupils should not be withdrawn from school until they have. 20 . 
Leaving Certificate, showing that thev arn a, hie, at least, to P 17 *? T* . , 
course prescribed for fifth standard. There is no doubt, I 
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's “T 0 is f tenden0 -T for pupils to leave school at an earlier aee than Dr 
•! formerly, and as a consequence the number of rmnils in o 

standards is decreasing The late regulation, by which pupils are re- Skktt ™ tw - 
* quired to leave mfent schools and departments at the a«e of eiaht in- Attendance, 
stead at nine, ls therefore, I think, a good one, as it will have the 
ciect of getting many pupils a year earlier into first standard, and 
will thus gam a year for them at a time when their attendance is most 

regular. 

. “ A P"* °i ‘ h0 s0cti ° I i in which I have the privfiege of worlt- 
mg ras badly affected during the past year by a succession of epidemics 
which bad a very lowering eftect on the attendance. Several teachers 
who had taught for twenty or thirty years and never had to close their 
schools for sickness before, were forced to close this year. There was 
hardly a school m the County Wexford part of the section which was not 
dosed for a longer or shorter period owing to these epidemics of scarla- 
tina, measles, and whooping cough. 


f I n Reading tliere is noticeable very considerable' improve- Pkoficibnct. 
f ment, both as to clearness of enunciation and intelligent group- BeadimT 
ing of the words, so as to convey the sense ; this better grouping 
of words extends m most schools now, down even to the reading 
of infants’ tablets. It might, I think, be said that there is a 
marked improvement in the reading in average schools. This 
is due paitly to the greater stress laid on reading' in the pro- 
gramme, partly to the use of various readers, but mainly 
to the efforts of the inspectors in setting the example- and 
illustrating what is wanted ; this has to he done, even to mark- 
ing the phrases with a coloured pencil on the tablets, and at 
the expense of letting bad readers hear how their reading 
sounds to others. The story readers are used a good deal in 
the upper classes, not so much in the lower, from want of 
specified books being named. The new catalogue lately issued 
by the Commissioners, giving such full list of beautiful and 
easy readers, will, I am sure, lead to the common use of story- 
hooks even for infants. During the autumn I noticed school- 
children m England going home, and even the infants had 
picture story-books, and each child had a different hook, which 
would give great variety. I have advised the teachers to have 
a manlier of hooks, to lend round to the pupils in turn. 

Jlot only is reading improved, but so also is explanation. Explanation, 
ine teachers examine on explanation much better than for- 
merly, hut still too often the pupils have their books closed 
at this exercise, which is undesirable. 

As Mr. Smyth observes, there is also in a good many schools 
a fair acquaintance with historical outlines shown, though too 
frequently the history is but reading the book prescribed. 

* grammar th* 3 tendency is now to analyse chiefly, and 
that little more than simple sentences, though the real value 
of analysis comes into play chiefly in tracing the inter-relations 
of sentences to each other. I still think all this work of parsing 
and analysis should be oral, and I consider there is too much 
011 Paper, which is an unpractical exercise. 

I + e ?. more 'knowledge of book and map geography of Geography.l 
ate, chiefly as to Ireland and England; but the- places named 
in reading lessons are not sufficiently traced out on the maps, 
course- this is a. very extensive and many-sided subject. 
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I agree with Mr. Smyth as to the improvement in eomposi 
tion and better power of expression, both oral and in writhe' 
My experience, however, is that the sixth class pupils show°a 
great advance on the fifth, and these over the fourth; some- 
times, however, the latter do very good work. 

But while the general character of the reading is improved 
as to clearness and intelligence, I rarely find a good attempt 
to bring out the sentiment, especially of poetry, which is no> 
enough read, I think; this, however, borders on the elocu- 
tionary powers of the teachers, and on the teaching of this 
branch in the Training colleges, into which I do not purpose 
to go, though I examined in several of the colleges on lead- 
ing; but this I will say, that the teacher needs to he some- 
thing of a preacher, to have facility and power of expression 
with tongue, and hand, and eye, if he is to be as efficient as b 
ought to be. 

With regard to composition, too, I do not find such elaborate 
and expanded essays as I often found formerly from monitors 
and advanced pupils ; the power is more diffused, however 
over the majority of the pupils. 

Arithmetic, too, is getting more intelligently worked through 
all the classes, owing chiefly to the efforts of the inspectors in 
illustrating applicate questions suitable for all the" different 
stages, so as to make this irksome subject interesting all 
through ; indeed, even first standard pupils are now found to 
take pleasure in solving small problems about apples and 
pears, &c. 

I have impressed the facility of making subtraction closely 
folluw addition, from the earliest stages; so of division anil 
multiplication — these rules being applied to such sums as would 
be called reduction , thus finding how many weeks in a number 
of days, how many pence in so many shillings, &c. Thus 
pupils learn reduction without knowing it, while doing 
division and multiplication. Then, when they have learned 
either proportion or unitary method, questions are given to be 
solved in this way without reference to the headings of arith- 
metic, though some teachers would throw up their hands and 
exclaim against giving “Profit and Loss,” till shown how 
simple such questions are, and how it is merely the “name” 
that frightens. All this makes the work more intelligent and 
more nsefnl, and it is being appreciated, to the great benefit of 
the pupils. In mental arithmetic, the numerous handbook 
are mostly followed, and this is some good, though not nearly 
so good as questions properly made by the teacher. There is. 
however, progress evident, on the whole. 

In penmanship, there is evidence of improvement in regular- 
ity and facility, and in no subject was there greater need of im- 
provement in the Co. Wexford, where penmanship was veiy 
inferior, coarse, irregular, and careless; in fact, Writing 
seemed looked down on as of little consequence. It took a lot 
of fault-finding and insistence to bring about improvement, 
and there is ample room for progress in the rural schools. I 
have still too often to find fault with the exercises, as' careless, 
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dirt,- full of mistakes, often marked, and not always corrected • Dr 
indeed, exercises were sometimes omitted for weeks, and are S«r,»*o». 
by no means even yet duly-dated. There are also far too many ~ 
uninislied exercises, a half-page or quarter-page written, and 
eft so the pupils going to * fresh page; thi s °is not the way 
o teach care, neatness, and economy, so badly needed Half 
tie exercises carefully done, marked, corrected, and dated 

7tt «■/£ sussa sswsr 

““ Woilms *•*« isolation) i, a,:,.-, u,, 

teachers have not sufficient musical talent and training But 

the modulator is generally taught, and songs, often from notes 

ou of books. The time exercises however, are in many cases 

little practised and m some schools are iot found 

songs, I am strongly of opinion that those adapted for fenior 

classes are by no means suitable for infants, who should have 

simple songs of easy words, and generally adapted to actions 

these action songs lor hrst standard are not «„«!„■ *, ’ 

pared and taught. In small schoffis He'reten ft^mS 

of teaching all the pupils together at singing, which me ms that 

wJm - 

may V Wn °d 0 h ’ ^ ^eet.^raling'lt 

occasionally, decent colouring ; very good stmiobt i ■ 

done by the juniors on dottfd ‘ t^dh^ ' 

StfflTS 00 ^ ^ classe^K: 

Drm isvtrv ° mamen 1 tal) ’ es P. eci ? 1] y for boys fa most^dis 

® very commonly practised, to some extent in liearlv r, •„ 
all schools, and most (though not yet all) have poles for He 

fcTe 5 ^ ?0 ° d “ ls<> tave dumb-bells or musical belt 

or .the lumors; hut too often these are wanting. And W 

The exmeiset 11 ' ^ SWcl " SUall y have a distil mt set of exercises. 

want of naUy - C ' aSeS T t0 -, fBW ' t0 ° HttIe varied, and 
om the want of precision and uniformity, I am afraid these 

“ZC T mlSh !lra f tis f C \ Myth’s remafaZto 

i Ir * 11 1 11 some “hools bears this out. In the rood 
they°are foZhefatlT ium , any case3 > a nd most useful 

comS Ts Zt e it 0r u! e b’ Tt« 6d “ m ° St Scll00lls; tIle great Science, 
me “ You hove + v, ■ Progress. One teacher told 

it is eblefl a ave to he always beginning over again ’’—that is 
finamt al . e L m hv klIlg t lme ' Many se bools get no farther than 
metier me S ns y r ntmg E 1 u ? res ’ a sim P le exercise in arith- 
mensnration ; a good many others get to weighing 

d 2 
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and measuring, not much of science, but still very useful 
Accurate weighing and measuring (including volumetric) and 
careful recording of results, form valuable exercises, both 
practically and educationally. A number of schools get’ fairly 
through specific gravitiesof solids, of liquids, and (a few schools') 
of air. Very few get farther than, this, but this is a good deal 
and a few extra, good schools have got to heat, to measure 
expansibility of liquids. 

In a few cases barometers bave been made, and a record kept 
daily; and also thermometers, and curves of temperature and 
pressure recorded. 

A great many more schools might get to this, which is so 
interesting to pupils and so useful, especially the thermometer. 

In some of the best schools, the notes, drawings, &c,, are 
very neat and creditable; but in too many they are by no 
means so. 

This science is a dangerous subject in the hands of a half- 
taught teacher. 

Thus, one master found that a certain cube weighed ten 
grams, because balanced by that weight on lever, though not 
at same distance from fulcrum ; while a mistress taught her 
class that the length of a cylinder was its diameter — she had 
been trained for a year, and had her note-book duly done. 
Both these were by no means strong teachers; but those are 
very simple matters. I am afraid the ideas of many of the 
teachers are not very clear on Science. 

Hand-and-eye work is still done in some schools, so far as 
paper-folding, and the valuable brickwork , which is by no means 
duly appreciated, as, by plans and elevations, it is an admirable 
introduction to those drawings required in all the arts of con- 
struction. Kindergarten was rather displaced by hand-and- 
eye, but the elements could, and should, easily be taught in all 
infants’ classes. There is a new sort of kindergarten , or rather 
environment instruction, now being introduced. Those who 
have tried it find it impracticable in schools, whatever it may 
be in parlours; but it has not yet, perhaps, had time to show 
what can be done. 

Kindergarten is admirably carried out in the tTrsuline Con- 
vent, Waterford, and the Waterford P.Tj.TT. Infant Depart- 
ment is admirably conducted by a. lay teacher. 

Cookery and laundry are still taught in the Convent schools. t 
They were most useful, and practical, and popular; and it is 
a great loss to the girls that they were not continued. 

Mr. Smyth reports as follows 

“In the various subjects included under the head of English the pro- 
ficiency, as a rule, is very fair. Beading has certainly improved in 
clearness, distinctness, and intelligence. In a few schools I find 
recitation taught with proper emphasis and expression, hut I cannot 
say that this is commonly the case. I often find that pupils understand 
very imperfectly the meaning of what they have taken the time and j 
trouble to learn by heart. I cannot say either that much care is talon : 
m the selection of pieces for recitation, with a view to cultivate 
taste and expression. In too many cases the passages chosen are stale, 
flat, and unprofitable for any educational purpose. I regard the intro- 
duction of story book readers as very useful. It will, I believe, he th fi ; 
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naaus of giving many pupils a taste for reading who would never have r, 
acquired it otherwise. 1 was particularly stanch, with this a few davs ? r ’ 

^ in a school where these story reauers had just been introduced^ 9 Shsmtogtok. 
me school was only a fair one, and the teacher had, on sevSai Profiler 
vocations, complained of the dilhculty of getting pupils to buy books ' 

lie had purchased these story leaders at his own expense, and the 
nay 1 called was the second day they were in use. 1 made tile remark 
to the class that if any ol them cared to purcliase the books for them- 
selves they could take them home with them and read them them 
What was my surprise when three boys out of a class of sut instanttv 

tte m ° ney t0 teadlel ' ““ 11604,116 ^ proud P°^s°re of 

- History is included under the head of reading, and I usually ex- 
amine the pupils on the course gone over, making the questions very 
general unless X find the pupils are very well prepared, when I ask 
more particular and searching questions. I am pleLd to notfce that 
in many schools the pupils are getting quite an intelligent knowledge 
of the leading tacts and events m Irish and English History Ul0Wleage 
“ Spelling is generally good, and there are fewer errors than formerly 
m the composition exercises, showing that the pupils are better able 
to spell the most important words to them, viz!, the words included 
in their own limited vocabulary. uueu 

■a do not find grammar intelligently understood, as a rule Of 
course in all the very good schools, the pupils hays generally a clear under' 
standing of it, but in a large number of the 'fair,' and in too m™y of 
the ‘good schools, the ideas of tile pupils on tins subject are often of a 
very hazy character. m,e reason of this 1 take to be the unskilfto way 
m which the analysis of sentences is taught, and the attempt to make too 
many small divisions m the sentence, which only succeeds in confusing 
and mystifying the children, who talk learnedly about extensions 
enlargements, and complement*, and have no real understanding of 
what they are talking about In such cases X try to get the teacher 
to see that there are really only two essential parts in every sentence, and 
that Ins first lessons should be to get the pupils to clearly see and dis- 
tinguish, these two parts whether the sentence, consists of two words m 
two bundled. After these two parts are clearly distinguished, he may, if 
he pleases, break them up into smaller parts and give them whatever 
names lie considers suitable. I am glad to find that a certain amount 
of.™ gy and syn ‘ ax , 1S n . ow required to be taught. The correction 
of common, errors, and vulgarisms, and faulty sentences cannot be well 
T !° Ut a “rtain foundation of etymology and syntax ; ami 

I find that Syntax is taught most effectively by the correction of suc-h 

S twS 1 6 PU ? , fl ? d - lng out tlle rules of •>? deduc- 

tion. Xheie has been a decided improvement in composition during the 

past few years. The subject is now taught rationally; pupils of the 
Ei f al ! dards al 'e required, to speak in sentences rather than in 
™ P tke TOtu ® of fuU y f o™ed sentences comes quite 
S Z cl f se f- Consequently, I usually find that pupils in 

dteLtle f “i 1 Btandarda can , no" express themselves clearly and 
Sft 1 easily and naturally, though they often forget to put in their 
capital letters and full stops at the proper places. 

Arithmetic appears to have improved in accuracy and in care and 

aritWic 1 ™ 6 th ° 1SSUS °/ 1 , the present Programme. The working of 
Paper was falling out of use, but now it is even more 
d U811al i hi f n 6ver lt was > and > “ maE y schools, the pupils 
“ g Ca f fu1 ' accurate, and tidy habits in consequence. 

18 much “O™ intelligent than it formerly was, and mental 
mora regularly practised. In my visits of inspection I always 
< i? 3stl0 T ns 011 th « particular rules tile pupils happen to he 
tw™*’,' for these I regard to be the most useful kind of questions, and 
ScsH^Wf 1 ” 611 ^ W °f k “ inte gral part of the ordinary arith- 
ncal instruction, and not, as is too often the case, divorced from it. 

V s a £ ain ta ^ght as a regular school subject, and finds a 
dnnKf +t * time tables. This is an improvement, for there is no 
“iat, while geography was merely taught as a reading lesson, it 
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was very often shelved ; the reading was often done carelessly with 
even the presence of a map, and, as a result, the krtowl 1 
of geography acquired by the pupils of most schools was very 
indeed. I always advise the teachers still to use the 4 oera h 
readers, in order that the geography lessons may not again Uevenefat 
to what they formerly were, a mere question of words and names an l 
with the more intelligent and interesting methods of the new* • 
gramme, I am confident that geography will become, not only a m Z 
useful, but a most interesting subject. J 

“ The newer subjects of the school programme have had the effect of 
brightening and enlivening the school work, of smartening the puuik 
and of drawing out their faculties and intelligence more than was 
formerly the case. 

“ Drawing lias been gradually improving and has advanced consider 
ably since the use of plain paper (except in the junior standards) was 
recommended. I seldom, however, find anything done except freehand 
but it is now usually taught; the pupil is not merely given the copy 
and left to his own resources as was formerly the case. & In a few of 
the very good and excellent schools some geometrical and mechanic 
drawing are also practised. 

“ Singing is taught more or less now in almost every school in the 
section. As in other subjects the success of the teaching varies, but the 
general effect of the teaching is to make all the schools brighter and 
pleasanter. ° 

“A large number of schools in the section have got the 
science equipment grant, and in a few of them very good work has 
been done, but in too many cases the progress is slow and the pupils 
do not appear* to get much beyond the elements and preliminaries. 
The science note books are, as a rule, not well kept, and results and 
conclusions are often put down in them which the experiments do not 
warrant, showing that the pupils, and sometimes the teachers also, have 
not acquired the turn of mind necessary to prosecute scientific inquiry. 
Tli ere are, I am glad to say, some bright exceptions to this, where I find 
the pupils taking the greatest interest in the subject, and prosecuting 
their experiments with the interest and avidity of little philosophers! 
Object lessons are taught in all schools where science equipment has 
not been provided, and also to all junior pupils generally. I must com 
fess that I am not satisfied with the way in which this subject is taught. 
The teacher here is called upon to* make his own programme, and, in 
hardly a single case, have I found him give any forethought to making 
that programme satisfactory. _ “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” seems to be the motto in this matter. If lie can get a subject 
for the day that is passing over him he hardly ever gives any thought 
to the subject which should be taken on the morrow. The lessons thus 
form a disjointed series with nothing to connect one lesson with, the 
nex*. Excellent hints have been given in various circulars that have 
issued from the Education Office on this subject, and yet I often find 
teachers at a loss for subjects for their object lessons. Instead of this 
disconnected series of lessons, I think each teacher, at the beginning of 
his school year, should block out his object lessons for the coming 
year and make them form, as far as possible, a connected series. To an 
inspector, going about from school to school, it is sometimes amusing 
how often he will find the same pet lesson trotted out in one school 
after another on the day of Annual Inspection. On 0110 occasion an 
inspector gave me a very humorous description of an object lesson he 
had heard in a certain school. I happened to be inspecting the school 
following year, and when the object lesson time came the same 
old lesson was. given again with all the characteristics I had re- 
membered hearing about a year before. 

■‘I do not consider that drill is taught as regularly or successfully 
as it was. a couple of years ago, and I often find that even where it is 
taught, its good effects are not very evident in the ordinary attitudes 
of the pupils when sitting, standing, or marching at the ordinary school 
changes.” 
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1 agree very well with Mr. Smyth a remarks on organization. Dr. 

I have found very considerable advantage arising from (a) "the Se^pfikqton, 
grouping of classes into divisions in most subjects, (6) the Ohg A 7i7a- 
abolition of very small classes of one, or two, or three pupils, non. 
though there are still too many cases where such appear. Even — 
in reading and arithmetic economy and efficiency are gained 
by grouping the classes; of course, in the large town (chiefly 
Convent) schools, not grouping, but often division, of classes 
is necessary, they are so large. 

The time tables, however, are still drawn up too much on Time Table 
the class system, which arises in great part, I think, from the 
ruling out and heading of the official time table for classes • 
teachers think they must fill it in according to the headings. 

The aid of a monitor would be very useful in many schools Monitor!, 
which have only one teacher. The unpaid monitor cannot often 
teach reading well, especially reading on tablets to infants • 
they usually teach word by word, or fail to group the words 
properly. 

The reduction of the average to 50 for an assistant should 
help a number of schools, as it will likely stimulate teachers 
and managers to improve the attendance, so as to qualify under 
the rule. On the subject of organization Mr. Smyth writes 

“ Most of the schools in my section are of the small type with only 
a single teacher for all the different standards. In such schools I do 
not know any better system of organisation than the Bipartite system 
With the tune table so constructed that while the teacher is engaged 
actively teaching one division of the school, the other is enaavedat 
some lesson in. the desks that only requires general supervisionT These 
schools with single teachers are by far the most numerous in Ireland 
and they require, I think, more professional skill, energy, preparation! 
and forethought for their successful conduct than aiiy other type of 
sohod The system of grouping several standards together is now 
availed of largely, but, strange to say, some teachere seem to prefer 
minute sub-divisions and small classes. I think that the grouping 
system is admirable m such subjects as geography, history, singing, 
drawing, drill, object lessons but it is not so suitable in cases of read- 
ing and arithmetic. The reduction of the average attendance to fifty 
for an assistant should do a good deal, both to improve certain schools, 
and to make the work of the principal teachers of these schools less 
irksome and onerous. 


Monitors are now mainly met with in the large Convent Tnrnraa 
schools, oi which there are many in this circuit. The candi- oy Monitors. 
dates are generally well selected, as many girls (chiefly) remain 
fOi- years in the highest classes, if there is the smallest chance 
oi a- momtorship ; and these are the brightest and best girls in 
the school ; so that there is no want of candidates at this door 
ot the educational edifice; they are clearly not frightened by 
the doleful accounts we daily hear of the miserable pittance 
paid to teachers (especially females) on their becoming prin- 
cipals or even assistants. They cheerfully wait, and earnestly 
contend for the coveted monitorships ; and they teach and study 
witn zeal and energy, and generally acquit themselves eredit- 
. y. at their examinations. I am glad to say those in mv sec- 
lon got on very well at their final examination. The wonder, 
eed, is that they are so eager, for many of them do not get 
on as regular teachers after all; not because they are unfit 
d not but they would gladly serve, but, unfortunately, there 
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Dr. are not vacancies for them all. There are several cause- f 

Skefototow. tllis premature cutting off of so many promising young per-™ 
niter passing creditably the probationary stage „f tlie profT 
Sion tiiey liave chosen, and tor wnich iney have sacriticed^' 
many oi their best years. These causes are interesting and lar° 
reaenmg, and not to be dealt with cursorily at the end of such 
a lengthened report, as this .has undesiguediy become On sor 
iuture occasion I may return to this subject at ieno-th as it n 
oi great importance to the iuture of the teaching profession" 
while it must trench so much on debatable ground that it nee 1 
great consideration, being interwoven with the constitution^ 
the staff of teachers iu many highly important schools and 
with questions closely concerning the distribution of public 
funds for educational purposes. ^ 1 

This matter leads also to the problem of the supply 0 f can 
didates for the Training colleges. 1 might also, did time and 
space permit, go on to speak largely on the teaching and train- 
ing of the King's scholars in Training colleges, of which 1 
have seen a good deal in the past and other years. 

Criticism , £ he system of criticism lessons for monitors has as yet been 

Lessons. fully earned out in but few schools, tkougb attempted to some 
degree in a good many, and, so far, with good effect, in how- 
ever modest a manner. In one school, however, it has been 
highly developed, even beyond tbe scheme proposed ; for in 
this case, one monitor gives the lesson, the other monitors 
watch, listen, take notes, and write out their criticisms, after 
which the head teacher criticises these notes, and the ’whole ! 
lesson. This has a very great effect, for, as Adam Smith has 
said, with his usual keen and far-reaching observation "lie 
judge of our own faults and defects by observing them in I 
others”; and similarly with good points, we imitate them 
bo the monitors watching and noting the points, good and bad 
of the teaching, and having their opinions confirmed or cor- 
rectcd by tbe principal teacher, find themselves impelled to 
imitate the good points, and avoid the errors of the monitor 
who gives the lesson. It is, of course, high-class work, higher, 
perhaps, and better than is done in tlie Training colleges, us j 
the large numbers in training do not probably permit of sack 1 
attention, to a few individuals. Not every teacher ia capable of 
doing it fully, but all or most can do a good deal, and tke 
schools will have the benefit. It will also, in future, be more | 
aud more important to secure such highly trained monitors for 
the service by opening up to them certainly, and without cost j 
to them, places in the Trading colleges, paid and maintained ] 
out of the public funds. J 

The cases of weak, untrained teachers long in charge of | 

schools is one urgently calling for action, to secure at least a ] 

year’s training to every teacher capable of taking advantage j 

of it, quite irrespective of the comparative marks of extern j 

candidates, who may have never taught an hour. Some of 1 
these teachers have no other way of hoping to improve, and I jj 

commend this class of teachers also to consideration, as well 1 

f> s that of the old teachers, dealt with by Mr. Smyth. I give 
here Mr. Smyth’s remarks on the training of monitors 
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“ There are forty-foul- monitors in this section, and I believe tliev n 
are generally being carefully trained. The larger proportion of them ? r ' 
are_ mom tresses in the large Convent schools. W tile tallies of Z 
vanous schools in which they are employed make provision for their in- 
struction both m and out of school hours. I held a full examination „F 
all these young people .last year, and in general I found that they were 
bemg weil and carefully trained. -I was disappointed, however, ij find! 

t„;fg!ve“y, wnhl’am^onS, 

f pay more attention to the technique of th! 

art of teaching. It will also have the further efiect of givino tile 

monitors skill and experience m the management of fairly larle cllsses 
Ounng the course of the year I have been able to visft mSt of ilia 
schools during the hour set apart for these Criticism Lessons Ind have 
usually found them earned on with very fair success. Only S a few 
cases have I found the teachers’ criticisms of much value but thimrl 
will improve in time in tins regard, I have no doubt. ’ 85 

The chief extra branch m this circuit is, of course Irish Fxtiu. 
which has beeln extensively taken up, ail d nowhere 
zealously than m the non-Irish speaking, but perhaps most Iris,i - 
English, County of Wexford, where organisers (Irish speakers 
from Ballyvourney, and other well-known native-speaking 
kea hires, have been appointed by the county and local tranche! 
of the Gaelic League to revive the native language music 
and dancing, Arc These organisers are promised a mmTmum 
salary of, say, £60 a year ; and this is made up partly by feS 
from evening class for adults, but chiefly by tlie payments maZ 
by the ^National Board for teaching the pupils of fourth fifth 
and sixth standards and monitors a course of three years 
Irish reading , writing, speaking, and Grammar one 
esson a week of an W. duration (or two of half-al-hour each 
wee] 0 being the minimum, and this before or after 
regular school hours, the annual fee being 5s. or 10s for each 
regular pupil who shows fair or good knowledge of the „ 

Of course a great deal more teaching than this is given both 
eutside of school hours, and even within school hou£ ’ 

As 111. smyth points out, it is here specially difficult where 

JXr tS Can glV6 U0 lmd tlle Wno home 

County Waterford some home help is avail- 

or those of P No™ ll ^-fW ?S i and r domgthe O’Giwney Books 
tbe OIJNOlr Qa Boithwick,not manystay to get well through 

co^Tho/gh 1 fkT 6 - ^ fe - ^ the TlSa yea!’ 
prepared in ft 7v f reCe , ntly a considerable class, very well 

3sa>*3rst531^ t& 
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teen told by teachers in fairly Irish-speaking localities that 
the pupils, to put it mildly, ‘'did not like the Irish lessons" 
whereas in some purely English-speaking parts of Wexford 
some teachers, on the contrary, say the children are most ea®er 
for it. It is doubtful if the present mode of payment is the 
best, but I shall not discuss this matter at present. 

The organisers are now working on the new systems as the 
Guilin and others, which, indeed, are the old or mother-tongue 
method; and while this is slow, it should he sure; the amount 
gained should he sound, even if the extent of it is not great; 
but, of course, unless followed by a good deal of reading, it 
is to be feared it will not bo very lasting; however, this can 
only he decided by experience ; and even if not very fullv 
lasting, the training, the study, the effort, are all educational, 
■and tend to a keener taste for Irish History, Music, &c., &c. It 
is certain that if it is to remain it must he kept up by consider- 
able practice in conversation, recitation, or reading and 
writing. 

Tlic’othev extra branch of any importance is Mathematics, 
which is making some progress since the separation of algebra 
from geometry. Several schools have made a beginning, and 
I expect a good many will take up those valuable branches, so 
necessary to all progress in higher work of art or science. 

A few schools presented a few pupils in French, chiefly the 
Model schools, and with very fair success. 

I give here the observations of Mr. Smyth under these 
heads : — 


“ Triple is taught in about thirty schools in this section, Mathematics 
in about ten, and French in one or two. In the case of Irish, it is 
taught in ten or twelve schools by an extern teacher from the Gaelic 
League, in other cases by the teachers of the respective schools. Som» 
of the teachers who had not a certificate have dropped it since the re- 
gulation that a certificate was required came into force. I cannot say 
whether it is likely to do much good or not, the district being altogether 
[English-speaking ; Irish can only bo acquired os a foreign language. 

“’I have visited nearly all the schools in which Mathematics and 
French are being taught whilst the work was going on, and I hate 
usually found fair or good progress. I have suggested that, as much as 
possible of the work should be done on paper, and that the exercises 
shonld be regularly dated and I have also required that the amount 
of work done from month to month in the extra subject should appear 
in the Progress Booh. 

"In spite of this T find an examination at the end of the course very 
useful in order to ensure that the work is thorough and the whole course 
covered. In several cases I have found the extra subject rolls not marked 
up to date when I called.” , 

“ There were eleven Evening schools in my section last year, but these 

have decreased to six this year. Them are several reasons for this decline 

in numbers. Tn the first place tho novelty of many of the night schools 
is wearing away. As in other things, a great many pupils commence 
with the best intentions, hut have not sufficient perseverance of character 
to stick at the thing long enough to effect a permanent improvement. 
A. second cause is that day school pupils are not this year permit 
he counted also as night scholars, and many small struggling scn»i 
could not make an average of ten without them. Ihis is Ihe most p 
cause of diminution in this district. Nearly all the night schools com 
meneed at the beginning of this session, hut a week or *»° s ™‘ 
to show the teachers that it was homeless to expect an average ot ten 
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for the session and one after another they closed. Another reason for Dr 

the decline in the number of schools this year is that L „ 

restrictions on the schools than formerly, two advanced subjects have * ™i GT0! '' 

to be taught tc. ensure a full fee, and rolls have to be marked earlier Evening 

than last year. With regard to the marking of the rolls, I visited a “hools. ; 

number of the schools incidentally, timing myself to arrive a short time 

after the rolls should have been completed, and 1 seldom found th™ 

completed in time. I cannot say that I have met with many ZcS 

u, g ht schools Ihe idea seems to be too prevalent that the end Lid 

aim of them is to add a few pounds each year to the teachers’ 

income. I do not say for a moment that he doesn't deserve all he “ts 

and gives good value for it too, but what I miss is an aiv i 

ness as to how to benefit, in the best manner, the pupils who cj£e to 

«m g pu a pU d s Z7el 

spend with him. La few of the 

schools I have met, the regular attendance of the pupils for tlte entire 
session was most marked, whereas in most schools the < u 

away after the first month, and gradually dSes Llhe end 0 /^ 

session. In one case, this year, the teacW „ir,eo,i .n, , a . , tne 

Sve nigllts, as he computed that he would malm 7 tlle , eIl ' i ° f ^ 0rt 7' 
forty-five nights, with his fairly laLe attLdance asZ L°fl °V h ? 
seventy nights with a constantly decreasing attendance H ° f 

night ^clmd^much^oin^o lfndMcFt1um^in° a* dav^ll “ a 

mght school there is no programme to guide the teacher He*’ “l a 
lus own progi’amme, and without a py^Ln t> 6 j ^ . r *. -°- e makes 
know wlit fas beef dine during the Sn. * 18 InlpossibIe to 

as one 001 ^ beil * reckoned 
of suSh pupils, say whether fc, Y“f h™. C ™W never, m the case 
night school, and as they were generally the mmtT , at a !| at the 
schools it was a difficult matter whin +ll , * f< ™ d ?npds in the 

tonight school pupils, to determine whatLLvres? theLXr had h”"* 
making. As a rule I dn not +i ± -it-r , tne latter -had been 

from night schools. Usually they do not 1 i llte {’ ates P roftt vel 'y much 
two, and the teacher cannot spSe the tiLe T ' T tllan °™ or 
attention. The session is also too short for thlm 8 )-!. 6 '* 118 ™ Very mudl 
ceptibly unless they are unusuall^ 7j£ nlT?™ ’"V*' 

the session, is of much use to the Ihools. incidental Ylslt » ea rly in 
most of as aW q - uofed ’ ns ie has ^ 

after a M day’s W leMm# to telcHers 

nothaC ^proper Zhti„Tnnfb y weatW - 

teachers fin/tle sphool r g d 1 f atmg . Piwided. Besides, 

ereniL meeWs i"n IT 7 d * 7 **"? suffer mucl W 
becomes ConsSlf^et. ’ ^ S ° the da ^<*ool work 
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Dr. After this long report it would be out of place to introduce 

Skefmnoton other topics, though there is ample field anti scope enough but 
such must remain over. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. B. SKEFFINQTON, M.A., LL.D., 
Senior Inspector . 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Department. 


Mr Cox. 


The Circuit 


Accommo- 

dation. 


General licport on Galway Circuit. 


Galway, 


Gentlemen, 


31st January , 1905. 


Pursuant to your instructions of the 14th instant, I beg to 
submit a General Beport on the schools of this circuit which 
were inspected during the year ended 31st December, 1904. 

I should state that no change was made in the limits of the 
circuit ; but as regards the inspection both my colleagues were 
changed. The unexpected and sad death of Mr. Mullanny 
created a vacancy, -which was filled up after an interval of four 
months by the appointment of Mr. Shannon to the Tuam 
section. In the Gort section Mr. Honan took up duty ou the 
7th March, in succession to Mr. Newell, who was withdrawn 
from that section that he might devote the whole of his time 
to the inspection of Irish and to the Evening Schools. Hence 
neither of my colleagues has had a full year’s connection with 
his section ; indeed, Mr. Shannon remarks that there are some 
twenty schools in operation that he has yet had no opportunity 
of visiting. 

The number and position of the schools generally afford 
ample accommodation for the school-going population. There 
is only one pressing case in the entire circuit of an application 
for an entirely new school ; the site touches Lough Inagh on 
its eastern side, where an unexpectedly large population in 
scattered villages stands in need of a school. The locality, 
indeed, has not been lost sight of in past years; but the diffi- 
culties surrounding the matter have been too formidable. How- 
ever, there now seems every prospect of the local efforts being 
brought to a successful issue — at any rate, it is very desirable 
that they should, for the applicant has produced evidence 
showing that the school ought to command an attendance 
justifying the appointment of two assistants, in addition to the 
principal. 

In the Gort section two existing small schools under Pro- 
testant management have been recognised by the Board; and 
an application for recognition has come from one other in my 
own section. 
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The schools, too, appear to be distributed in accordance with Wr - Cox. 
the needs of the population. Except as regards adjoining 
hoys’ and girls’ schools, there is hardly an instance in which 
amalgamation could be carried out with any benefit to the 
locality. * 

It would seem that the school buildings are being better- 
looked after, though there are still, indeed, cases where there gchool 
is prolonged delay in effecting repairs. Mr. Shannon remarks buildings, 
that : — 

“It would add much to appearance and comfort — und would very 
likely be in the long run more economical so far at least as the managers 
are concerned— if the ceilings were boarded. The ordinary plaster ceil- 
ings, whether owing to faulty construction or the dampness of the 
climate, soon begin to show signs of breaking in places. This is remedied, 
and often at considerable expense, by unsightly patches which are, of 
course, only a temporary expedient.” 

In my own section some few schools, which are vested in 
trustees, stand in need of repair — though, perhaps, of com- 
paratively slight repair ; but there are also some extremely bad 
and unsuitable houses (non-vested) — so bad, indeed, that I 
feel they constitute a danger to the health of those who have 
to work in them. But even in these cases applications for 
grants in aid have been favourably entertained by the Board. 

That I cannot say more than this is a matter of very great 
concern to me : the new houses ought to have been completed 
and occupied by this time. 

The equipment, though in few eases insufficient, is seldom Equipment. . 
ample. In many schools a-n extra blackboard ’or two, better 
press accommodation, and a larger supply of maps and charts 
would be a great improvement. School museums are scarcely 
attempted. 

The supply of sale stock is more frequently inadequate than 
before the Board’s stores were closed. It looks very much as 
though supplies are now purchased directly in barely sufficient 
quantities from local agents. I occasionally draw attention 
to paper of inferior quality in the exercise books, but as yet 
there is not much deterioration generally. 

Sanitation receives due attention, but the floors of the Sanitation, 
rooms are not regularly scrubbed. The desirability of scrub- 
bring them with some disinfectant should be urged on the 
local parties. Tt is desirable, too, that mats, or a substitute 
for them, should be in use in all schools. 

Heating should present no difficulties this winter, turf being Heating, 
plentiful and well saved. It is generally brought daily to 
school by the pupils, so that, as Mr. Honan remarks, on severe 
flays, when there should be good fires, the low attendance 
means a low supply of fuel. Further, as has been so often 
remarked, fires are not lit early enough in the morning. The 
discomfort of sitting an entire day in a cold room, cannot but 
seriously affect the work, and must cause colds and other ail- 
ments. One would suppose that the teachers could largely 
remedy this staite of affairs through their influence with the 
parents of the children. 
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_ , Teachers are generally punctual, and work hard dnrine seWl 

The Teachers hours, but there is little evidence of careful intelligent 

paration for the next day’s work. A syllabus and a remri 
of progress are kept more or less satisfactorily and journal 
weekly and monthly, and such other literature, are often iwT 
but this is not enough. Modem text-books do not annear tr’ 
be studied ; even the recent important circulars from 
Department, especially the “Notes for Teachers,” have nnt 
been read with sufficient care. Indeed, the ordinary sehm 
programme often cannot be found ; or, when it can be nro 
duced teachers only too often do not know where to look for 
any particular detail, showing unpardonable want of familiarity 
with its contents. Mr. Shannon adds a very pertinent 
remark : — 1 1 

“ I very seldom And, however, any memorandum hook in which are » 
corded tile personal experiences of the teacher as regards tile result 5 
methods which lie has tried, and other points of interest in connection 
with the general working of the school.” 1 

Generally, the attendance has been less interfered with by 
epidemics, &c. , than in 1903, yet it cannot be regarded as at 
all satisfactory — particularly in Connemara. It would appear 
that the teachers might do something to improve this state of 
things by making the school-room and the work more attrac- 
tive, and by occasionally visiting the parents of such pupils 
as attend badly. r r 

It is generally recognised that the changes in the programme 
since 1900, and in the methods of instruction entailed thereby, 
have had a very beneficial effect on the intelligence and smart- 
ness of the pupils. My own experience is that in schools under 
one teacher the system of grouping has had a marked effect 
on the efficiency of the school. Of all subjects Beading shows 
the greatest improvement. At present a pupil, by joining 
those of a higher class, lias opportunities of hearing better 
readers than himself ; under the results’ system he never had 
these opportunities. Indeed, I have found, over and over 
again, that the improvement in such schools is much more 
marked than in those where there is a teacher for each class, 
and where the necessity for grouping does not exist. 

Mr. Shannon remarks that the — 

Definite inclusion of simple story books and a standard work of 
popular interest is doing much to develop a taste for reading at koine. 
Hero I may refer to a mistake made by some teachers, especially in the 
inferior schools. I hjave found the story book treated more or less as 
a task book, the meanings: of the difficult words and phrases laboriously 
explained, and the hook treated generally as an ordinary literary reader. 
This, I imagine, defeats the purpose for which the change was made— to 
make the children take an interest in reading for its own sake.” 

Grammar seems to be the one subject that the new pro- 
grammes have not rescued from the oid mechanical methods. 
In the inferior schools, especially, one finds that the discarded 
programmes are still followed out, to the exclusion of more 
useful and intelligent work. 


Attendance. 


New pro- 
gramme 


Grammar. 
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Geography, being now set apart as a separate subject, is sir. Cox. 
probably improving ; but one notices with regret that the text- r “7 
book, with its dry memory work, is being re-introduced, dig- beogri ' pl * y - 
placing the more interesting Header. Indeed, teachers have 
told me that they thought the Reader is not now allowed in 
schools under one teacher, as. there is no mention of it in the 
programme. I am endeavouring, now, to have the lesson in 
geography taught not only as a reading lesson, but also as a 
home lesson— of course, in connection with the map, which is 
frequently overlooked. In but very few instances have 
teachers attempted a course of object lessons on the lines laid 
down in the new programme and the “ Notes for Teachers.” 

Writing is improving. The blackboard is being much more Writing, 
frequently used for setting examples. In spelling it would 
seem that there are fewer mistakes in the words ordinarily 
used by the pupils ; but the practice of giving lists, merely, of 
rare and difficult words for dictation or transcription still 
lingers on. It is doubtful whether composition is making 
much advance , the exercise, very often, is one for the memory 
rather than for the imagination ; sentence formation, too, with 
punctuation, and the use of capital letters, is not properly 
treated ; and the Composition itself is generally much too short. 

Of arithmetic my colleagues speak more favourably than I Arithmetic, 
can. It is my experience that the method of working sums 
does not, as a rule, receive nearly enough attention, and, con- 
sequently, is very often quite unintelligible. In the’ unit 
method, generally only the figures are presented; sometimes, 
indeed, only the final fraction ; none of the really valuable part 
of the work— the words, the argument— is shown. 

I find it a capital exercise to ask for a sum to be worked out 
in different ways. I have often been struck by the simplicity 
with which different answers for the same sum have been 
shown me. Nor do I think mental arithmetic improving. 

It is disappointing, when listening to a lesson given to even a 
junior class, to find the teacher relying on books for his ques- 
tions. For all classes the work is wanting in life and go : 
even when working on the blackboard nothing seems to be 
done mentally. I have seen, for instance, teachers find that 
15d. = ls. 3d. by dividing by 12, even for a senior class. Evi- 
dently, a good deal of work at the blackboard should be done 
mentally, and at every visit I impress this on the teachers. 

In fact, it seems to me that this would supply all the needful 
opportunity for “mental arithmetic,” and it would be very 
much more efficacious than the usual practice of devoting two 
half-hours per week to this subject — an arrangement which 
makes the lesson so long as to become wearisome, whilst, at 
the same time, twice a week is not often enough. 

Object lessons, elementary science, drawing, and sing- 
ing, even where taken up, are not taught with much efficiency ; 
nor can much improvement be looked for until the organisers 
have held more classes. 

My colleagues and myself are unanimous in the opinion that Organisation, 
the system of grouping has been very beneficial. Mr. Shannon 
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Mr. Cox. 


Criticism 

lessons. 


Extra 

Subjects. 


Evening 

Schools. 


thinks that it may be carried too far, to the detriment of 
pupils of the group, e.g., in object lessons, drawing L f 
reading and its kindred subjects, I think that the t 

classes might with advantage be introduced into schools wW 
there is a teacher for each class. In Mr. Honan’s opinion- 
“The general effect of the new organization is: 


1. the school is better in hand ; 

2. discipline and order are improved ; 

3. instruction is more evenly distributed, and lienee 
rally effective." 


more gene- 


My colleagues are better satisfied with the instruction in 
the literary part of the monitors’ programme than I am In 
my opinion the teaching is too often rote- work. We are acreed 
that the training in practical teaching has not been satisfae 
lory, and we look forward with confidence to the criticism 
lessons lately introduced. Teachers generally were very slow 
m putting the requirements of the circular into force- but 
already expressions of approval have reached us. The’ con- 
ductors of the Convent schools in Galway tell me that they 
are highly pleased with the evident improvement already 
shown by their monitors ; and Mr. Honan remarks that— ' 
“In. the Tull a and Gort convents I notioed the free and often apt 
criticisms the monitors made on. each other ; and the conductors told me 
the monitors looted toward to these lessons with pleasure" 


The extra subjects usually taken up are mathematics and 
Irish. The former is taught in comparatively only a small 
proportion of the schools ; the latter is now pretty general. In 
addition to these subjects, we have had classes in Trench and 
Instrumental Music (Piano). 

In the Connemara and Gort sections the number of Evening 
schools is very much the same as last year. In the Tuam 
section a good many were not resumed this winter. The 
schools in my section are in charge of Mr. Newell, who also 
examines the Irish classes ; and I have no information about 
them. My other colleagues speak in satisfactory terms of the 
work done in their sections. Mr. Honan thinks that some- 
times the work is better done than in the day schools : — 

“ Tin simple programme of the evening schools, coupled with the fact 
that a more critical audience is being dealt with, no doubt accounts for 
the superior ability shewn in working the evening schools." 

The additional subjects taken arc, as a rule, Irish and His- 
tory (Joyce’s). The pupils at these schools are usually young 
people, whose ages range from fourteen or fifteen up to thirty. 
Sometimes much older men attend. We find them well-con- 
ducted, attentive, and anxious to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity given them of improving their education. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
H. Cox, 


The Secretaries. 


Senior Inspector. 
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Omagh, 

4th February, 1905. 


G-entlemen, 

In accordance with instructions I beg to submit a General 
Report on this circuit, in which I have been stationed for over 
three years. 

The boundaries of the circuit remain unchanged since last 
Report, but the number of schools has been diminished by two. 

The school space is more than sufficient. Many of the 
houses are half empty. The floor accommodation in nearly 
all is over 10 square feet for each child. Mr. M ‘Neill reports 
that there are cases of overcrowding, and particularly in Kil- 
lenagh, Murlog, and Sion Mills. Mr. Clements mentions 
that Coguish National School is too small. 

The school-houses are now too numerous for the require- 
ments of the country. They were built and opened when the 
population was much larger than it is at present. Some should 
be amalgamated with others, and some should be entirely 
dispensed with. In the sparsely -populated mountainous 
localities, the houses are distant from one another, and the 
attendance generally is small. In towns, where each denomi- 
nation has managed to obtain its own school, education suffers 
through excessive accommodation. I shall take Ballyshannon 
as an instance. In that town, in addition to the Workhouse 
school, there are six others under the National Board. These 
sis schools accommodate 534 children, and the average attend- 
ance is 290. This allows about 18 square feet for each child. 
The number of schools in Ballyshannon might profitably be 
reduced by three. On this subject Mr. M ‘Neill writes : — 

The number of schools continues to be considerably in. excess of what 
ls required, and it is to be hoped that in the near future several will be 
abolished, and others amalgamated.” 


^fr. Clements says : — 

", The present school-houses, with one exception, afford ample accom- 
modation.” 

The houses vested in the Commissioners are in excellent 
repair . On those vested in trustees, little money has been 
expended, and a few of the non-vested schools are bad or very 
bad.. As regards repairs to schools, the trustees are evading a 
manifest duty, which they agreed by lease to discharge, and 
ydnch probably most of them never meant to discharge. No 
j^stees, except managers, have to my knowledge, contributed 
jrectly either in money or otherwise to the repair 9 of sclvxds. 
they never visit them, and take no interest whatever in tnem. 


Mr. P ed low. 


School 

accommoda- 

tion. 


Hohsok. 
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School 

buildings. 


— 

Section A. 

Section B. 

Sectioa C. 

Very Good, 

14 

20 

20 






46 

40 

30 






44 

34 

SO 

Middling, . 

21 

30 

20 

Bad 

13 

14 

12 


128 

138 

132 


* uiea o I wnat a baa school-house in this circuit 

is, a brief description of one will, perhaps, suffice. My notes 
Ronaghgonn School, near Belleek, are as follows:— 
Ihe house as worthless, the cubic space bad. The walls are 
ow, the room is dark, the roof is thatched, the floor is broken 
a 5r u n® ve n. There is no playground, and there are no out- 
omces. In this wretched cabiu the teacher does good work, 
an eains a respectable wage. There ai-e, unfortunately, a 
number of houses, to which a somewhat similar description 
would apply. 

Owing to changes in land tenure, and anticipated changes 
grants for building, and in plans for constructing houses, 
managers are postponing their applications for aid. Two, how- 
evei have .applied for building grants, and in one case arrange- 
ments for commencing work have been made. 

A proper equipment for science has as yet been provided in 
only a xew schools. Thei'e are scarcely any school museums, 
and only two or thi-ee small libraries. Suitable materials for 
object lessons in series are rarely provided, although they 
could for the most part 'be procured in the neighbourhood of 
tne schools. The materials provided for personal cleanliness 
are usually a wash-hand basin, some soap and a- towel. I 
usually find no water in the basin, and that it is not in daily 
use. . The rooms are much cleaner than they were some years 
ago and the ventilation is better attended to. Little taste is 
asp lay ed about the school surmoundings. The ground seleeteJ 
lor sites is sometimes of the poorest description, purchasel 
cheaply from the farmers, and unsuitable for the cultivation 
or shrubs or flowers. In this damp climate, where public 
roads and soft soil are utilised as playgrounds, the task of keep- 
mg floors clean is a difficult one, and the more so as there are 
no funds available for the purpose. The practice of carrying 
font to school is not extinct, .but rapidly disappearing. Gene- 
rally the schools are much brighter, better heated, and more 
comfortable than they were before the introduction of present 
programme. 

Regarding heating and sanitation Mr. M 'Neill writes as 
follows : — 

- , attention given to heating and sanitation varies from school to 

00 - Some teachers can be depended on to have a bright, cheerful 
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room with, a good fire when pupils arrive on cold mornings, others are Mr. Pedlow, 
content with bleak and cheerless surroundings ; some value fresh air, ,, . — 

others are its stem opponents. Fear of catching cold is often given as an<i 

a reason for closed windows, but it is the change from hot, **n wholesome sanitatlon - 
rooms to oold air outside that is so injurious. Some teachers, and that 
in not very suitable school-houses, show that they have a care for neat- 
ness and tidiness. At any time it is a pleasure to enter their schools. 

Others are in this respect quite colour-blind ; school-rooms littered with 
odds and ends, presses in disorder, &c., are accepted as the natural 
order of things, and the children receive no training in putting things in 
order and keeping them so. At the same time, I think I may note an 
improvement under this head. School-rooms are brightened up in 
various ways, and are no longer regarded as complete when provided 
with four walls, a few desks, and one or two maps.” 

Mr. Clements writes as follows : — 

“ The schools are fairly furnished, but in too many of them the desks 
are badly shaped, much worn, and not suitable for children. At my Furniture, 
suggestion some, of the teachers have improved the general appearance 
of the school-rooms, 'and made them moro suitable for educational work 
by re-arrangement of desks, blackboards, maps, diagrams, draft circles, 
and presses. Much greater attention is being given, to brushing 
and washing of the school floors, to the dusting of the fur- 
niture, walls, wood-work, diagrams, &c., to the cleaning of the 
window-panes, and to the sanitary arrangements. Fuel is generally 
provided by the pupils’ contributions, supplemented, when necessary, 
by the teacher’s. Where peat is abundant the pupils generally carry 
sufficient fuel for the day, but on rainy days, when the attendance is 
small, the supply is limited, and the room is in consequence not ade- 
quately heated. I consider the dampness of many of the school walls is 
due to the inadequate heating of the rooms during winter. Some 
organised efforts should 1 be made to keep the schools well heated from 
October till April, both for the comfort of pupils and teachers, as well 
as for the preservation of the masonry and woodwork of the buildings.” 

My experience of the teachers has led me to the conclusion Teachers, 
that they are exceedingly slow to adopt new. methods or to go 
on heuristic lines ; they are busy in their schools, but in many 
of then’ lessons there is absence of thought, and mere chance 
work. Lessons conducted on the system of telling, and by 
question and answer, are far too common. There is no well 
planned out sequence in almost any subject. Nothing makes 
a tesson so interesting to children as to draw out -their thinking 
P^ers and to discover things for themselves, and nothing so 
uninteresting as mere rote work. The skilful teacher can 
accomplish the former, the unskilful teacher resorts to the 
latter. Without full and carefully-prepared notes for each 
aay’s work the teachers cannot succeed on the lines of the 
present programme. The want of preparation has been the 
greatest obstacle to progress which I have noticed. Latterly 
i have questioned some principals of schools on the programme 
and notes thereto only to find that they had a very imperfect 
knowledge of both. Pew teachers have well-annotated 
■headers, or summaries of important lessons. At reading, the 
interruptions are too frequent and the telling of difficult words 
tostead of allowing the children to try and find them out is too 
prevalent. Questions in arithmetic are constantly given at 
haphazard without book or notes. They may be suitable,' but 
more frequently they arc not.. There is a want of continuity . 

e 2 
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and a jumping from one branch of a subject to another. At 
grammar the subject, predicate, enlargements and exten- 
sions are all taken up in the same lesson ; so, too, in arithmetic, 
the lesson'is rarely confined to one rule. Examination, which 
was formerly the predominant feature, in some of the best 
schools, still too much takes the place of teaching. Before a 
lesson begins, the teacher has no goal to aim at. He depends 
on luck. ^ No subject on the programme taxes his energy so 
much as “ Object Lessons.” To give them with any degree 
of skill in rural districts requires a study of nature life, and a 
fair knowledge of blackboard drawing. The trees, the shrubs, 
the flowers, plant life generally, and the physical features of 
the environs of the school are usually unnoticed, and the chil- 
dren are not trained to habits of observation out of doors. 
This makes the giving of object lessons much more difficult. 
They are usually conducted by means of a series of questions 
to which memorised answers are given. Notwithstanding the 
faults pointed out the teachers are improving and anxious to 
improve. They work more constantly and more diligently 
than under the results’ system, and in some new subjects, 
such as music and drawing, they have displayed praiseworthy 
zeal. Their defects are partly due to a system which encou- 
raged defective methods, and nothing but preparation for 
examinations. 


Tinder this head Mr. M'Neill writes as follows : — 

“ Reasonable progress may be reported. I have only two complaints 
to make. In the first place, I find it exceedingly difficult to induce 
teachers to make proper written preparation for work. Consequently, 
am continually coming across arithmetical questions of hasty construc- 
tion and unsuitable character, sentences for analysis selected on the spur 
°f the moment, and perfectly inappropriate to the class in teaching, 
subjects for composition proposed without any consideration, and liavini, 
value accordingly. A little time and thought expended beforehand 
would be of such far-reaching benefit, and would contribute so muen 
the comfort and confidence of the teacher that it would not seem n ■ - 
sary to insist on it. The fact, however, remains that it is far too o e 
necessary to call attention to want of care in. this matter. In , 
second place, I have been disappointed in a too general failure to s _u 
and follow out the instructions in the ‘ Notes on the Programme, 
are, of course, a good many teachers who have carefully attend 
these directions and benefited by them, but a hasty glance orcasuci 
perusal has been their lot in too many cases. For instance, 1 
heard many object lessons well intentioned, but perfectly worthless, w 
want of conformity to the suggestions for teaching object lessons 1 
sensible and intelligent way.” 


Mr. Clements says : — 

“ The teachers as a body are doing good work, as is evi denced by ^ 
number who have received increments. Most of them keep rt 8 
Records/ but I have found few who make regular daily preparation » 
work. Some of the teachers who were trained by the organizers 
new subjects, practise the methods by which they themselves werp 5 ’ 
when instructing their pupils, but there are others who have Dew 
so wedded to results’ methods that it is with difficulty they change 
attitude of mind, and teach even for a short time on the -]g 

They cannot see a.nv -roonH made to tram P u r 


autituae of mind, and teach even for a short time on tne m, 

piey cannot see any immediate result of efforts made, to tram p F 
to observe, to compare, to reflect, and to express their ideas ciea ^ 
correctly, and in sequence. They say this training wastes too 


nm4 
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time, and they prefer the easier plan of telling the children what they Mr. Prd low. 
wish them to know, or of compelling them to memorise it from a book. — 

As a general rule the teachers are competent and fitted to discharge teachers, 

the duties of their office, but there are a few who are not successful, not 
because they are wanting in ability, attainments or skill in the manage- 
ment of a school, but because they have little interest in the teaching 
of the various subjects on the new lines ; no steady application, no 
determination to succeed. There are others, guided solely by policy, who 
try to find out the trend of the Inspector’s likes and dislikes as regards 
subjects and methods, and prepare themselves and their pupils to satisfy 
his requirements. I know there are a few teachers who have a love for 
children, and an anxious desire to see them advance in their studies. 

These spare no pains, are patient, and awaken in the children a love of 
study, leading them upward from step to step, stimulating them to 
exertion when their courage is failing, making them feel a sensible inte- 
rest in the efforts they put forth, and commending them \^hen they 
make an earnest attempt to surmount a difficulty. The introduction of 
the new subjects and new methods of teaching, coupled with the abolition 
of classification and the adoption of the grading system whereby the 
incomes of the teachers depend principally on meritorious service, aroused 
them from the lethargic and non-thinking condition in which, they lived 
under the results’ rcgimle, and forced them to seriously consider what 
steps they must take to achieve success in their calling. As a body they 
rose to the occasion, attended classes taught by Organizers, read works 
on new subjects, and introduced the teaching of these into the sohools. 

The brightening of the intelligence of the teachers has produced a bene- 
ficial effect on the whole work done in the schools. The teaching is 
brisker and livelier, and more attention is now given to oral teaching 
and to oral expression. The tendency with indifferent teachers is, in 
conversational lessons to do all the talking, instead of training their 
pupils to speak correctly.” 

The attendance is most unsatisfactory, ranging generally Attenduice. 
between 50 and 60 per cent, of the number on rolls. In very 
good or excellent schools it generally rises considerably over 
60 per cent., but in indifferent schools decreases to 50, or under 
it. The causes assigned by teachers generally are carelessness 
and poverty of parents. In a number of schools there are other 
causes, and amongst them I may mention inclemency of the 
weather, badly-heated and gloomy houses, and monotonous 
and uninteresting work. I have before me returns from a 
number of schools where some or all of these obstacles exist, 
and also returns from a number of schools bright, cheerful and 
well conducted. In the former the average attendance is 45'9 
P® pent, of the number on rolls, and in the latter 65'7. The 
efficient teacher can maintain a good attendance voluntarily, 
the medium or fair teacher usually cannot. It seems strange 
that parents should have to be compelled by law to discharge 
an unquestionable duty to their children, and that legal com- 
pulsion fails to make them do so. Their carelessness is due in 
part to want of education, and want of responsibility. They 
have nothing to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
schools, they have no affection for them, they never visit 
them, they know nothing whatever of the good work they are 
laying to do, except what they hear from time to time from 
their own children. The children themselves, in most cases, 
also like to get work as soon as possible, and for obvious rea- 
suns have no difficulty in getting their own way , and never 
“towards darken a school door. They grow up careless, as 
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Mr. pedlow. their parents did 'before them, and see no immediate benefit 

Attendance, from their own school life. In parts of this country at least 
the Compulsory Act was put in force before the people were 
npe for it. They did not wish for it, and that is the chief 
cause of its failure. In Omagh the Act was in force for a 
number of years, and by silent popular consent allowed to 
become a dead letter ; in Glogher it has now been in operation 
for three years, and with very doubtful results. One member 
of the committee there informed me that no magistrate would 
convict, .and another who had some schools which declined in 
attendance , and others which increased , assured me that in 
a most manifest case of carelessness and neglect the committee 
could secure no conviction. A committee such as this, anxious 
to do right, with a magistracy so lenient, is perfectly power- 
less. The attendance is not likely to be satisfactory until the 
people appreciate the schools in their midst, know something 
of their merits or demerits, aud contribute towards their main- 
tenance. They must Ire brought in touch with the schools, 
and not regard them as solely belonging to and supported by 
the State. Managers and the machinery of the law have, 
here at least, completely failed to secure a regular attendance, 
and other means to gradually enliven and enlighten the people 
must be adopted. The -managers have not made any effort to 
arouse local interest. School games, periodic distribution of 
prizes, social gatherings, excursions, lending libraries, sys- 
tematic visits of teachers to parents, and of parents at their 
request, to schools, might be beneficial. Badical and fer-^ 
reaching changes must gradually be made, before the com- 
munity at large can regard the schools as made for, and created 
by, themselves. The average school-going life of a country 
child is about six years. If the average attendance were cal- 
culated at CO -per cent, on 220 days per year, the total time 
spent in school would' approach 800 days for each child. B 
is evident that in this short space of time an education suitable 
for life’s struggle could -not be acquired. The age at which 
children come to school depends on the distance they live from 
il . If -they reside near a school they come to it when three 
years of age to be out of the way at home, and they do so, also, 
if they reside at a distance and have 'brothers or sisters to take 
care of them. They leave schools as soon as they can work, 
and some display an aptitude and suitability for labour much 
sooner than others. Few remain at school until they are 
twelve years of age, and there are scarcely any on rolls over 
fifteen. 

Regarding attendance Mr. M'Neill writes as follows:— 

“ The attendance throughout the district of which X have charge is 
very unsatisfactory. I estimated that on each school day there an 
close on 2,000 children absent without reasonable cause, ‘here . 
schools in the district where it is quite impossible to hold the te 
responsible for the education of more than a small minority o 
pupils, the others attending so badly that, no human being oonia 
them anything worth mentioning. The carelessness of parents 1S , 
to blame for this. School attendance committees have been foim 
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various places, but the meshes of the law are so wide, and the com- Mr. Pedlow. 
mittees so slack in the discharge of their duty, that little good has — 
resulted. All the best laid schemes for the improvement of our National Attendance, 
education will come to nothing unless something is done to remedy 
the evil of unjustifiable absence from school.” 

Mr. Clements says : — 

“During the next quinquennial period the tendency will be for the 
attendance to decrease. The irregularity of attendance is affected by 
several causes, such as employments, and poverty of parents, state of 
weather, comfortableness of school-rooms, and, in addition, the general 
attendance depends on the number of children of school age in a given 
locality. Por some years most of the marriageable young men and 
women have emigrated to America and elsewhere. It is now believed 
that under the more favourable conditions of land tenure, and the aid 
given to farmers by the Congested Districts Board, emigration will be 
stayed, and, in consequence, the population increase. Since the passing 
of the Land Act the farmers of Donegal are bestirring themselves, show- 
ing increased energy, and giving greater attention to developing the 
resources of their land. The effect of the change of the tenant-farmers' 
rents into a reduced annuity, with a complete ownership of the land 
after a term of years, may be that for a time children who are able to 
work on the farms will not be sent to school to prepare for leaving; home, 
but will be kept at home to assist in farm operations, and this will lead 
to a decrease in the attendance at the schools until a new generation 
arises.” 


New methods and new subjects have been the means of Proficiency, 
raising the proficiency generally, and when both are better 
understood the progress will be more rapid. Although the 
programme for infants has been greatly extended, so that it is 
aow possible to keep them pretty well employed, their training 
is still sadly neglected. They are kept too long in the infants’ 
class, frequently until they are eight or nine years of age, and 
this is especially the case in poor schools. They read only one 
hook, and say their lessons oft as well without as with it. To 
know the lessons ! by rote merely indicates that they have the 
same book for too long a period. Pupils of six or seven years 
of age might have two or three interesting little books instead 
of one primer. In order to become an expressive reader a 
child’s training must commence in the infants’ class. _ This 
is exactly what has not been done. Even in the higher division 
of first standard there is still pausing after each word. Since 
the notes to the programme were issued matters have some- 
what improved. There is less tablet teaching, and in some 
schools additional Infant School Beaders have been procured. 

The greatest waste of time during a child’ s school career occurs 
in the first standard. Promotions afterwards are made rapidly 
enough. The teaching of infants is given to the manual in- 
structress, where there is one. A large number of these in- 
structresses do very useful work, some are more energetic and 
more efficient than their principals ; but a few speak incor-- 
rectly, and this is injurious to young children who are quickly 
earning their own language through hearing it spoken. The 
literary portion of the programme for manual instructresses 
should be revised. 
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Geography. 


General lleport on Omagh Circuit < 

Heading is, on the whole, much better than it was. Now 
the pupils have access not to one, but to many books, and the I 
teachers are entitled to credit for making good and suitable 1 
selections . The answering on the subj ect-matter of the lessons I 

gives evidence of intelligence, and of mental activity during t lie f 

actual process of reading. Extensive reading has improved 
both spelling and composition. The latter is commenced ou f 
paper in second standard. The system of teaching writing ; 
in junior standards by imitating head-lines set on blackboard, I 
and by transcription, has greatly done away with the use of 
head-line copy-books, and has resulted in more uniformity. 1 
The teachers can now give collective instruction at this subject. 
Writing is one of those subjects that was usually allowed to 
take care of itself. Copies were examined at the end of the 
lessons, when all mistakes had been made. Composition is j 
improving year by year, and freer from common grammatical | 

mistakes. Etymology and syntax are not sufficiently well \ 

taught to make the children understand the correction of | 
errors, such as done for did, broke for broken, him for he, likes 1 
for like, &c. Except in a few schools history has not advanced 
beyond the reading of stories ; hut this in itself has been pro- 
ductive of good. 

Mental and practical arithmetic in junior standards is pretty ! 
good, and getting better ; the progress in senior standards is j 
not as satisfactory. According to the programme arithmetic j 
should be in desks. Teachers are very slow to use the black- 
board for demonstration lessons in this subject when the pupils 1 
are seated. _ They confined blackboard teaching to drafts, and j 
cannot get rid of old habits. The instruction in desks is mostly 
individual. 

Now that a definite course in geography has been set the 
subject is taught, but still by an excessive use of text-books. 

In some good schools the teachers have begun the subject at | 
their own doors. 

Manual work is confined to first and second standards. It 
receives little attention. 

Under this head Mr. M'Neill writes as follows : — 

“ Since last Report it has not been possible to notice much change, 
but what there is has, I am glad to say, been in the direction of progress. 

This is particularly the case with regard to reading. Much good has 
resulted from the introduction of story books, and other literary matter, 
and the fact that pupils are examined in any suitable book, has put 
the subject in a new aspect. Formerly, pupils were taught to read a 
particular text-book, now they are taught to read. In the matter o 
story books, there is quite a run on “ Robinson Crusoe," the “ Coral 
Island,” And the penny books published' at the office of the Review of 
Revievn. I also recommend the reading of suitable passages from the 
newspapers. By this means it is hoped that a taste for reading will 
fostered. This will greatly help to lighten a teacher’s work. There is 
all the difference in the world between teaching a child that has a love 
and habit of reading, and one that has not. Composition, 
drawing, music, arithmetic, &c., remain at much the same level, ■‘■h® 
is a re-awakened attention paid to geography, and it is to be hoped t a 
this subject will for the future be taught on sensible lines. I can now 
an improvement in the manners of the children, and many teachers are 
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taking pains to effect this. I need not say that an improvement in this Mr - Pbplow. 
respect is required in the north of Ireland, and it is to be hoped that p ra g c j enc „ 
the rising generation will be trained not to confuse rudeness and inde- 
pendence, servility and civility.” 

Mr. Clements writes as follows : — 

“ I find that acquirements which are of an elementary character, and 
which depend on definite physical or mental exer.cises, such as writing, 
paper-folding, brick-building, spelling, recognising words at sight, and 
the simple rules of arithmetic, are fairly well taught ; but that subjects 
which require thought, reflection and research, such as arithmetical 
problems, explanation of reading matter, and composition, are only 
moderately taught. I have frequently noted that reading in junior 
standards is not phrased, and in senior standards that phrasing and 
intonation are imperfect. Poetry is seldom repeated with either verbal 
accuracy or taste. Penmanship is generally good, but the supervision is 
sometimes bad, as is evidenced by want of care in imitation, or in filling 
in spaces. Tables are not scientifically taught. Mental arithmetic is 
generally weak. Senior standards show little intelligence in questions 
requiring thought. Dictation is badly prepared, and read. Pupils 
should prepare passages which should only be read once in portions, and 
written with fair speed, so as to develop 1 Lab its of attention, accuracy 
and promptness. The principal mistakes in composition are they for 
the, till for to, their for these , cure for is, and other syntactical mistakes ; 
also faulty construction. In many cases the pupils do not know when 
they have written a sentence. Punctuation receives little attention. 

Drawing is not well taught. Pupils have not been trained to observe 
accurately, and to imitate closely. Lines are generally too thick. Object 
lessons are tolerably taught. In some cases the lessons ought to be 
called ‘Information Lessons.’ Hand-and-Eye work is now generally con- 
fined to paper-folding and dotted drawing, and these are taught 
mechanically.” 

The organisation in small schools has been considerably organisation, 
changed -since the present programme came into operation in 
April last. Many teachers waited for the annual visit of the 
Inspector to get advice and assistance from him, but some 
struck out new lines at once. The readers are so numerous 
that little difficulty has been found in selecting one for fourth, 
fifth and sixth standards, or two of them, and one for second 
and third, or first and second. By grouping, the work of 
the teacher has been made easier, and it is more effective. 

Those who have been successful in carrying it out keep the 
children much more continuously employed. _ The only subject 
that has presented difficulties in grouping is arithmetic. In 
junior standards it has been pretty well managed, but- in senior 
standards the difficulties have not been surmounted. Ine 
bipartite system of organisation is adopted in nearly all small 
schools, and according to it one section of the children is on 
floor and another in desks. Fluctuations in attendance during 
summer and winter sometimes cause a very unequal division 
of the classes, so that at one lesson the desks are crowded, ana 
a-t the next almost empty. Thoughtful teachers make changes 
to suit their requirements, but -those who are thoughtless or 
lax make no change. « 

There is now much more work on paper than heretofore. 

Even in drafts the children use scribbling books, and in desks 
the infants write on paper with pens or lead pencils. Slates 
will soon completely disappear. They were unhealthy , and 
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M, itaow. facilities for copying. Where lax discipline prevailed the 
Organization. ™ <*k t vas constant] [y rubbed out, so that thechilAad uo need 
to try and do his 'best on first trial. Short nenrik t™, 
destroyed The amalgamation of smalf boy ’’ l“d 

g* + f 00)S Woldd give t0 eaoh teacher a semrate room 
then the young children could be in charge oAomen who 

bettr&an met tT’ “ d F“ ^eern W « 
in senior ^ gene J al defect of time-tables is, that 

and too little 3 ? 13 t0 ° T° h tlme is allotted to arithmetic, 
gets Xost L f. C0 5' P0 f*f n ' In man y schools arithmetic 
Ion W wonM T f rth °f the entoe time for secu 'ar instruc- 
W +,hl > ? W b ® t a ^' eat guldance t° the teachers if specimen 

e rnes of Kr .bll Smt th6 1 P reaenti Programme for the various 
classes of schools were drawn out and circulated. 

Under this head Mr. Clements writes : — 

little’ Si" jf gonerally satisfactory. Grouping for reading is of 
joined tooetW T° i am0 -^ador 16 us(!( i for all standards wliioh are 
and tha^ft Say ' ' 1 upils like tlieir own standard Reader,’ 

are ffrouned fnv 1 ^ clL f t S ct tliom to buy the books required. Pupils 
lessons, S vHSpS™ 6 £ l!0 8 1 '“l )1 >y, history, drill, and object 

PanX?h d .™ monitors and pupil-teachers in the circuit is 

p Teacher. seventy-two. Owing to the small initial salary it is difficult to 
f. . o< ? 0(d ' ^ndidates. The remuneration is not sufficiently 
,lve . in ^ uce pupils to remain at school in the hope of 
g mg appointments. ^ Teachers, too, are slow to incur in- 
ease^ responsibility in connexion with monitors, especially 
I s it is not now accompanied by any gratuity. The pupil- 
eac eis and monitors in Model schools are skilfully trained 
m new methods and new subjects. 

Mr. M ‘Neill writes : — 

^ ro, p 1 the result of examinations the literary part of the 
iJwoS ° f m ? ni S°' rs al l d pupil-teachers is properly attended to. There 
rn> _ eason to be satisfied with their training in methods of teacliing. 
7 -po-rAf °f en clrcidair with reference to * Criticism Lessons ’ did not, I 
regret to say, receive proper attention at first. The directions contained 
iVm™ Cir °u • t-, lf Pwperty earned out, would plainly lead to great 
x P ve . men t m the teaching powers of monitors and pupil-teachers, and 
j? improvement the schools would reap the benefit. Consequently it 
effect , 1 , sa PP oin ‘ iln S to find such a poor effort to carry the suggestions into 


Extra 

Branches. 


Mr. Clements writes 

fail 'ly well taught and trained. Turing school hours 
hiryW+7 j themselves, as they would reap little benefit by joining the 
Sf, standard. In their notes of lessons taught I like to find the 
LT+t S S- P and arran gement neat, the matter varied and interesting, 
and the diagrams neatly drawn.” 


. extra branches * taught are Irish and Mathematics, and 
m one or two schools Latin and Trench. Irish is spreading 
rapidly , and in some parishes it is taught by extern experts 
W rL?^ ea k language naturally. Mathematics is taught in 
a little over 2 per cent, of the schools. 
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There are forty Evening schools in the circuit, and they are Mr - P^ow. 
to some extent checking illiteracy. Teachers find it difficult Evening 
to secure a paying attendance for two years in succession, and Schools, 
they also find it difficult to get pupils sufficiently advanced in 
English to he able to take up the special subjects required for 
the higher grant. 

Mr. M ‘Neill says : — 

“ As far as I can determine the night schools did useful work. It is 
somewhat difficult to judge the proficiency in a night school, and I depend 
largely on a close inspection of the written work done during the session. 

Tliis indicates pretty clearly the progress made. The task of inspecting 
these schools is very laborious, and the long drives on cold winter nights 
are not enjoyable.” 

I shall conclude this Report with the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

That Criticism Lessons he conducted in the Training col- 
leges on lines similar to those now applicable to monitors and 
pupil-teachers in ordinary National schools. 

That the King’s scholars in training be obliged to make 
daily written notes for daily practical work, to be kept for 
inspection by the proper authorities. 

(This may probably now be done, but there is no evidence of 
it on the part of teachers who were recently trained.) 

That a syllabus of work be prepared annually by each 
teacher before the commencement of the educational year. 

(Teachers should have their year’s work carefully planned out, 
so that they would know definitely what they were aiming at, 
what in each standard they wish to attain.) 

That Progress Record Books ibe furnished gratis. 

That monitors and pupil-teachers be examined at least once, 
at Easter, during their term of office, and again at the con- 
clusion of it. That manual instructresses be examined at 
Easter on a more extensive literary programme, and on a 
manual instruction programme suitable for the work they have 
to do in schools. 

The time of Inspectors is greatly wasted examining manual 
instructresses. Sometimes they cannot finish their exami- 
nations in less than two days, and they, of ten get three chances. 

I am, Ghentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. Pedlow- 

The Secretaries. j 
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1 Gentlemen, Portablington. 

hoo- £* co ^P lia “oe with your instructions of the 14th hurt., I 

th^ riJn'tT* n! e foIlowm g General Report on the schools of 
this circuit for the year ended 31st December, 1904. 

’ oen™ P i re L 10US J - ileP c 0 ru S I . described in detail the situation and 
f ° f j* 1 ® clrouit — social, physical and otherwise. 
p r i? ctlcall y undergone no change since the 1st January, 
Jr,,:’ Th ? ee ? tre still at Portarlington; but one of my 
nau 6 "™ - haS be 1 n statl<med at Athy since the 1st September, 
~rf ■. J-nis was formerly a centre, and it is conveniently sifa- 
ed for the inspection of the schools in my colleague’s section, 
une school in my own section became inoperative during the 
year, and it is likely to remain so, as the children of the denomi- 
nation lor whose benefit it had been recognised have practically 
disappeared from the locality. Some interchanges of schools 
rom °. ne section to another were made last September for 
convenience of inspection ; but the entire number in operation 
ie 31st December, 1904, was 392, that is, one less than the 
corresponding number on the 31st December, 1903. In addition 
o lese there were also 3G Evening Schools in operation on 
e same date. The location and classification of all these 



Day Schools. 



Model. 

| Convent. 

P.L.U. 

Ordinary 

Total 

Day. 

Schools. 

A. Counties Kilkenny and 
Queen's. 

1 

7 

4 

120 

132 

9 

B. Counties Westmeath, 
King's and Queen's, 

- 

10 

3 

121 

134 

14 

C. Counties Kildare, Car- 
low, and Queen’s. 

1 

13 

2 

110 

126 

13 

Totals, . 

2 

30 

9 

351 

392 

36 


Accommoda- 

tion. 


I may here note that, in treating of accommodation, profi- 
ciency^ &c. , below, the P.Li.U. Schools are excluded from con- 
sideration. I shall merely observe regarding them, that with- 
out exception they are well taught, and are commendable for 
their neatness, comfort, and good order. 

The accommodation is in general more than sufficient. In 
my own section there is at present only one case of absolute 
overcrowding, and this would have been remedied long ag° 
but for the difficulty experienced by the manager in obtaining 
a site on which to build a new house. Tffe history of this case 
is interesting, as the opposition is low and selfish, and on the 
part of the very class which should co-operate with him in 
taking a personal interest in the education of the community. 
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Works of renovation and improvement were in progress in Mr. Hbadto. 
every part of the circuit throughout the past year. In my Accommo- 
whole experience I never previously witnessed such a universal datum, 
attention to these works , involving large expenditures of money, 
in many cases. Applications for building grants were made or 
sanctioned in twenty-five cases throughout the circuit — four in 
Section A, fifteen in B, and six in C. In one of these, Portar- 
lington Convent, the work of erecting large and handsome 
schools is rapidly approaching completion, though only com- 
menced a few months ago. In another — Knockaroo the 
building of the new school-house, so badly needed, will com- 
mence immediately. In a number of cases it is the intention 
of the manager to take early steps towards providing new 
houses; and in the meantime, in these, as well as in the great 
majority of the schools of the circuit, improvements of greater 
or less account have been effected during the year. I have 
compiled statistics from accurate returns furnished me, and I 
find that in ninety-three schools in my own section, 
i836 10s. 6 d. was expended locally on furniture and buildings 
during the year 1904. This averages f8 19s. 10fd. for each 
school. In the remaining thirty-five schools of my section no 
work of any kind was done, and none was necessary in the 
majority of them. In at least four, however, both furniture 
and buildings badly needed overhauling ; but in regard to these, 

I regret to state that neither interest nor duty appears to infla- 
me the local parties responsible. . , 

Notwithstanding all the large expenditure above detailed Equipment, 
there still remains much to be desired, especially in regard to 
furniture and equipment. Desk accommodation is insufficient 
and unsuitable to a large extent. The latter is a special 
grievance. It is usual to find all the desks of a school ol the 
same pattern and dimensions, and in most cases it would appear _ 
as if the teachers were not consulted, or were indifteren * 
interest themselves, when the work of providing new desks was 
taken in hands. To them at least the importance of having 
the desks graduated in height and breadth according to the 
age of the children is so obvious, that they should always insist 
on having it attended to on such occasions. The necessary 
maps are, as a rule, suspended, and in general they include 
the plan of the school and the ordnance map of the locality. 

Still, however, the chilling prospect of huge areas ot. bare 
whitewashed walls within the school-room confronts one. in too 
many places. Here and there some old impression lingers 
abroad that pictures are not allowed. . This, of course, is not 
the case. On the other hand, if judiciously selected— and 1 
would give managers entire freedom in this regard, subject to 
the two conditions that such pictures, were not (1) essentially 
denominational, or (2) politically partisan there is nothing m 
the school-room so calculated to purify and brighten it or so 
capable of being turned to account educationally. There is, 
indeed, a fair number of schools, the bare walls of which are 
relieved by handsomely framed pictures of appropriate charac- 
ter. This is notably the case in all the Convent schools! ; and 
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Mr. Hevden. 
Equipment. 


in all such instances the effect is humanising, and makes for 
the moral elevation of the child. In most of my own schools 
a globe, compass, and thermometer are included in the equip- 
ment ; and in all , in which elementary science is taught, the 
thermometer, and a barometer as well, are the work of the 
teacher s own hands. Within the past three years the Com- 
missioners have furnished the schools of my own section with 
equipment grants (a.) of elementary science apparatus to the 
value of .£259 10s., (b.) of hand-and-eye apparatus to the 
® of Q f ls ,v ancl ( c -) of free stock to the value of 
. As - ° d : In ah oases except one or two, these apparatus 

aie stored m handsome presses with glass fronts. Equipment 
grants have also been made on a similar scale in each of the 
other two sections of the circuit. In matters of personal equip- 
ment I find pupils of the higher standards in some schools 
unprovided with text-books in arithmetic, and owing to the 
tact that the teachers or managers now generally supply the 
class with the historical reader, the story book, and the stan- 
ciaid work, many pupils are found unprovided even with a 
reader of any kind. I always direct attention to this when I 
notice it ; because it should be insisted on that every pupil in a 
school should, at least, have his own literary reader, as well 
as his own text-book in arithmetic, when he reaches the higher 
standards at .all events. 


a iod. With regard to sanitation ancl general neatness, my col- 
leagues and myself are agreed that a gradual but noticeable 
improvement is taking place. The school-rooms are more tidily 
kept, sweeping and dusting are better attended to, and the 
out-ofaces are more frequently cleaned out and more decently 
maintained. Withal, things are far from perfect in these 
regards ; and as an illustration the following account is instruc- 
tive A few months ago I inspected for the first time a school 
m which the out-offices were in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
yet when I examined the “ Teacher’s Return,” I found that 
he had described them as “ Good,” both in regard to repair 
and cleanliness. Accordingly, I asked him for a written 
explanation of his description under the circumstances, that 
I might furnish it with my report. He wrote : — “ They are 
no worse now than they have been since my appointment here 
ten years ago ; but, of course,” he added, ” if a decent standard 
were .adopted they are neither good nor clean.” I am afraid 
that for too long the children have been brought up in many 
places under conditions of this kind, that practically ignored 
the existence of decent standards. 

Teachers. Again, there is entire agreement between my colleagues and 
myself as to the earnestness and intelligence with which the 
teachers as a body discharge their arduous and responsible 
duties throughout the circuit. I can write with much satis- 
faction of the thorough devotion of the great majority of those 
in my own section, their readiness to adopt suggestions, ana 
their general efficiency. But there are exceptions here and 
there, and it is well that we who meet them should have the 
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opportunity of drawing attention to them for the benefit and sir. Hsadkn, 
guidance of others. Not a few are negligent with regard to the Teaot ~~ 
plan of work, syllabus of instruction, and progress record ; 
yet attention to each of these should appeal to them as a duty 
of prime importance. The syllabus of instruction, which, of 
course, must have the approval of both manager and inspector, 
is their own special adaptation of the official programme, set- 
ting forth in detail the ground to be covered within the edu- 
cational year by each standard in every subject. It is the 
programme within which the inspector is to apply such tests 
as he thinks fit at the annual inspection. Again j the progress 
record carries in its name its own justification. It should be 
faithfully posted in "detail for each standard and subject at the 
end of the month. At each visit I call for it, and when I find 
it duly filled, I have no trouble in testing a class in any single 
subject. I know what they have done, and I know what to 
expect. But if the teacher neglects his duty in this regard 
or does it carelessly, my examination, if I hold one, is likely to 
be unsatisfactory both to him and to myself. Again, there is 
a number of teachers who make no immediate preparation for 
the day’s work. Some young men seem to think it a reflection 
on their capacity to be asked what preparation they make ; and 
yet in each report I have to answer a specific query on this 
point. Very few even have their own readers with the diffi- 
cult words underlined, sentences for analysis worked off, his- 
torical allusions, figures of speech, &c. , noted. They have no 
notes on object or other lessons at hand when called fcr. Their 
drawing lessons, composition lessons, &c., are conducted in 
a haphazard sort of way, and not according to a recognisable 
system, as should be the case if they gave these matters serious 
thought beforehand. Again, a few are wanting in that keen 
perception and maintenance of neatness and good order that 
contribute so effectively to the healthy growth of character m 
their pupils. These strictures, however, in no wise modify my 
opening statement regarding the satisfactory and intelligent 
manner in which our teachers as a body conduct their schools. 

It may be interesting to note here that in the 121 ordinary 
schools of my own section there were employed, on, the last 
day of 1904/121 principals, 31 assistants, 5 manual instruc- 
tresses, and 3 workmistresses. Of the 152 certificated 
teachers, 93 have been trained, and 50 of these have been 
already awarded Training diplomas. Further, within the past 
three years this staff has attended special courses of instruction 
as follows, viz. : — 72 in elementary science, 87 in hand-and- 
eye training, 68 in vocal music, and 13 ladies in cookery. As 
these courses were held in one or other of the Convent schools 
which were selected for the purpose from their central position 
and more ample accommodation, the members of the several 
communities were thus afforded opportunities of attending 
these courses without inconvenience of any kind. I have 
nothing to add to my remarks of last year regarding the Con- 
vent schools. They have charge of the education of more than 
one-fourth the entire number of children in my section, and 
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Mr. Hbades. they are acquitting themselves of that duty with eminent 
ability and success. My colleagues have similar reports to 
make respecting the Convent schools of their respective 
sections. 

Attendance. I n the Atky section, I have been informed by the inspector 
in charge that there has been a small net increase in the aver- 
age daily attendance for the past year. For my own section, I 
have carefully collected and tabulated the details of attendance 
as shown below : — 


Divisions. 

No. 

of 

Daily Average Attendance 
l'or 

On Rolls 

Percentage 
of Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Schools. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1904. 

Number 
on Rolls 
for year 
1904. 

City of Kilkenny — 
Urban. 

10 

1,205-8 

1,351-2 

1,420-7 

1,974-2 

71-9 

Co. Kilkenny — rural 
part,8. 

72 

3,020-8 

2,991-6 

3,118*5 

4,529-4 

68-8 

Queen’s C® — all rural, 

46 

2,017-7 

1,950-3 

2,001-2 

3,045-8 

65-7 

Entire Section, 

128 

6,244-3 

6,293-1 

6,540-4 

9,549'4 

68-4 


This table is interesting. In the city of Kilkenny the attend- 
ance has progressively increased each of the last two years. In 
the rural parts of my section the attendance declined in 1903 
but increased again in 190-1, showing, as compared with the 
attendance of 1902 a net increase for the Co. Kilkenny', and a 
net decrease for the Queen’s County. The increased attend- 
ance for the year 1904 may, I believe, be attributed to the 
exceptionally fine weather of the concluding months of that 
year, with its consequent comparative freedom from epidemics. 
In connection with this matter of attendance, it is gratifying 
to learn that the Commissioners have recently ordered that the 
rolls be marked in every school not later than 10.30 a.m. , daily, 
henceforth. It is nearly time. The enforcement of this regu- 
lation, so far from reducing the attendance, will, I am confi- 
dent, increase it ; but it will do more, it will ingrain the habits 
of early rising, regular meal-time, and punctuality, in the chil- 
dren. The Irish Christian Brothers commence school daily a* 
9 o’clock, and in some of their schools the punishment awarded 
to a boy who is a minute late is severe. Their pupils come as 
far, and are drawn mainly from the same class, as ours ; and 1 
fail to see the object of our indulgence in this regard. In some 
continental countries a law exists to prevent schools from com- 
mencing work too early in the morning ; with us a law has ."> 
be made to prevent the work from beginning too late in the 
day. A few months ago I came across a couple of cases in 
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which, through convenient interpretation of Practical Buie IV, , Mr. Heads*. 
the teacher had arranged his time-table for opening school at — 

10 o'clock and commencing work at 10.30. This of course 
the Commissioners could not sanction, as universal custom has 
long since determined the hour for opening school to be not 
later than 9.30 a.m. and the hour for commencing work to be 
not later than 10 o clock. Late rising and unpunctualitv a— 
conspicuous amongst our national failings, and it would be too 
bad to allow our schools to become exemplars in this direction 
One of my colleagues reports to me that " there is little evil Proficiency 
dence of increased intelligence or smartness on the part of the 
pupils attending school at present, as compared with the chil- 
dren of the same age before the introduction of the present 
I s«tem. With this opinion, 1 am pleased to state that my - 
| own experience does not enable me to agree ; and I am quite 
‘atone with my other colleague, who reports that, "On the 
whole, great ei intelligence is shown in the answering and this 
is chiefly shown in the explanation of the Beading lessons 
The pupils have a better grasp of the subject-matter, and can 
with some assistance give a fair account of the passage read. 

The junior classes — where oral composition is now taught— 
are better than the seniors in this respect.” All this is my 
own experience ; and 1 would even go further, and assert that 
the increased intelligence due to the new methods and new 
teachings, is in many cases remarkably conspicuous. My col- 
league first ref ei i ed to admits that “ composition is generally 
improved, but that arithmetic was better known under the 
old system than it is at present ” I doubt it. Unc|uestion- Arithmetic 
ably, the pupils went over more “ rules ” in the higher classes • n “ met10 ' 
they worked out answers after one mechanical device or another 
more readily , but the intellectual training and educational 
value of all that was extremely poor, and it is only as my 
expenence of the present system grows that I become the more 
convinced of this. We certainly do not cover so much ground 
now as formerly ; but what we do, we do better. As soon as 
children know the addition table we give the knowledge a 
practical trend at once. The moment a pupil knows the simple 
rales he is exercised in their application to concrete numbers. 

A third standard boy, and in many schools even a second 
standard boy, who has never heard of the so-called “rule,” 

Reduction , will now at once make out on slate or paper, how 
many weeks, say, in a given number of days, because he has 
been taught, and he understands, that dividing a number by 
7 finds for him how many sevens are in it. In the old time 
such a boy would have to wait until he got into fourth or 
ufth class to be introduced to this great “ rule '’—Reduction- 
mi even then he could work the above question only when he 
had learnt the illogical and mechanical conventionalism that 
days divided by seven are weeks.” This, then, is an im- 
provement ; and it is this practical application of the simple 
rales from the very first, combined with unremitting attention 
to mental arithmetic of a useful everyd ay-life kind, and the 
handling of the decimal rufer iji pleasuring and calculating 
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areas, that constitute the substantial improvement that is begin 
ning to show itself to a greater or less extent everywhere in 
connexion with this most important "branch. 

Composition is undoubtedly improved. Oral composition 
constitutes one of the regular subjects in the lower standards 
of all our schools ; and it comes incidentally into all the teach- 
ing of those standards, more especially into the object lesson 
Thus the children are trained in original thought, and in the 
structure of the sentence from the first. In the higher stan- 
dards, again, the practice, which is spreading, of makinn the 
children stand in the centre of the class by turns, and give in 
their own words the substance of a lesson or an anecdote just 
read, is admirably calculated to develop the power of original 
composition, and its arrangement in correctly formed sen- 
tences. 

Penmanship is also improving ; and it is noteworthy that in 
some of my schools in which the best writing is found head-line 
copies are not used. The collective system of teaching now 
generally adopted for this and some other subjects enables the 
teacher to use the blackboard with more regularity and effect 
as well as to supervise the pupils’ work more carefully, and the 
general result is distinctly favourable. 

Reading is also improving ; but in general, \ ie improvement 
is more in the direction of intelligence than of taste. In other 
words, the pupils, when reading now, grasp the meaning of the 
context with fair precision; formerly they read like mere ■ 
machines, and poor ones at that. This good result has been ' 
brought about by the greater attention that is now paid to : 
correct phrasing from the first ; by the regular reading of history 
in the higher standards, the matter of which is questioned on 
as the reading proceeds ; and by the regular reading of stories, 
tales of travel, etc., in all standards, the matter of which appeals 
to the children’s own interest throughout. But sometimes, I 
regret, I have to complain of the inefficient manner in which 
correct phrasing is taught. My test is a simple one. Get a 
whole class to read a paragraph simultaneously from some 
lesson which they know well. There can he but one correct 
way of phrasing the words of that paragraph, and if the class 
have been efficiently taught that way, they will read as one, 
and a listener can follow them with ease and pleasure; if they 
have not been taught, then their simultaneous reading is babel. 
But, besides correct phrasing, I find as yet little attempt, 
except in a few schools — notably some of the Convent schools, 
to make the reading tasteful , by the complete elimination of 
vulgar pronunciation, and the use of graceful and appropriate 
modulation, even in the highest standard. 

Geography is now universally taught, and speaking for my 
own section , I can report the work as being rationally arid intel- 
ligently done. I heard an object lesson in this connexion 
given by one of my teachers some time ago to a third standard. 
The apparatus consisted of a flat board placed horizontally on 
a chair in. the centre of the class, a bucket of dry clay, and a 
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“°°P- A ?i ac . ed t a few scoopfuls of clay on the board ; Mr. ru« EK . 
hen each came in m turn and by adding or removing clay — 
fashioned out models of a valley, mountain, cape, promontory 
ake, &c., occasional reference being made to the map of Ire- 
land m front_ Tins is the general style in which the subject 
is introduced. The points of the compass are now known 
everywhere ; pupils can draw the constellation of the Great 
Bear, with the position of the pole star included. They can 
make rough intelligent estimates of distances on the mail 
They spend more time in developing power than in committing 
lists , hut they are not omitting to acquire such information 
as is useful, as chief towns, manufacturing centres lines of 
railway, leading rivers, &c. 


Manual training is now more or less relegated to the infant Manual 
school and to the lower standards, and except in the sub-head Trainin, » r ' 
drawing it has disappeared from some schools altogether. As 
a branch of instruction I have always considered something of 
the kind essentially useful to the children of this country - but 
I fear it has been killed, mainly by ridicule— a dangerous 
weapon m the hands of an enemy — and largely by having the 
teaching of it entrusted to men and women who lacked the 
requisite ability and sympathy to turn their teaching to prac- 
tical account. No doubt drawing is manual work, and so is 
writing, and perhaps no other exercise surpasses them for 
hand-and-eye training, so far as they go ; but both are done 
with practically the same instrument. It is the variety of the 
work in the system of our programme that constitutes its merit 
educationally. At one time the children handle sticks; at 
another, paper; again, bricks, Ac., so that the hands, both left 
and right, are trained in every direction to the deft and intelli- 
gent manipulation of all sorts of material. 


Object lessons continue to improve, in my own section, at object 
all events. The teachers in nearly all cases have learnt to dis- Wessons, 
anguish between object lessons, picture lessons , informa- 
tion lessons, observation lessons, and mere conversation 
lessons ; so that when giving the object lesson now they are 
able to appreciate its scope and purpose, and conduct it aceord- 
ragly. Some few of the older teachers still, indeed, conduct 
this lesson very badly. They keep the object in their own 
hands, and teach the children a set of stereotyped answers that 
result from neither observation nor reflection on their part, 
and as mere information are frequently incorrect. There is, 
moreoyer, one general defect among all my teachers : there is 
seldom any sequential connexion between the lessons. One 
day the object will he coal, the next day perhaps an orange, 
then chalk, and so on. Now these objects do not naturally 
compare inter se. as do, for example, a sycamore leaf and a 
chestnut leaf ; and it is by comparison and contrast that obser- 
vation is most keenly aroused. My constant efforts are accord- 
ingly directed towards making the teachers give these lessons 
in courses. In rural schools, for example, a series of lessons 
on seeds, then leaves, flowers, fruits, roots, &c. ; for boys, a 
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series on stones, soils, manures, cattle-foods, &c. ; in rirls' 
schools, textures, as calico, linen, &c., then water, foodstuffs, 
etc. These lessons, when rightly given, are most effective 
educational factors, developing observation and correct speech, 
and leading up naturally to the more exact work which is the 
province of elementary science. 

Elementary science is now taught in a large number of 
our schools. Thirty-six in my own section have been pro- 
vided by the Commissioners with the necessary equipment of 
apparatus, costing in the aggregate ;£259 10s. Except in two 
or three cases, these apparatus are used by the pupils with 
intelligence and profit. After the teacher’s demonstration 
each individual pupil makes the experiment himself, recording 
date and result in a log-book, and entering full and formal uoles 
in his own note-book. The experiments are not always con- 
clusive, nor are the notes in every case written with due 
approach to care and neatness, but the individual attempt at 
investigation by exact methods is obviously of much educational 
importance. 

Drawing is now taught in every school in the circuit. 
I have to report general improvement ; where such is 
not the case it arises for the most part from the teacher’s 
attempt to advance too rapidly, and from his neglect to proceed 
on systematic lines. The official programme states that 
“ Dotted paper may be used in the first standard.” This 
direction does not imply that dotted paper must be used in 
this standard ; nor, again, that dotted paper must not be used 
in higher standards. I have a few schools in which the teacher 
dispenses with dotted paper altogether, because he is able to 
train his children from the first to ruler drawing and free- 
hand drawing on plain paper, according to a well-considered 
and effective method of his own. But for the generality of my 
schools, and especially those, in which the teacher had no early 
training himself, I consider the introduction and use of dotted 
paper a. real blessing. It enables the children t-o draw neat, 
symmetrical patterns with a minimum of difficulty, and by 
constant repetition, it trains them to familiar acquaintance with 
correct form, as the right angle, the square, the isosceles tri- 
angle, the circle, fro. ; so that when they pass to the plain paper 
later on, the eye. detects at once the least irregularity in regard 
to form and symmetry. The dots should be no impediment to 
freehand drawing, hut rather an aid in the early stages. 
The teacher, of course, should not allow his pupils to draw 
lines in pieces from dot to dot — I always caution them on this 
— but should teach them to fix the terminal points first, and 
then sweep the line from end to end with one. stroke of the 
pencil. In all such backward schools, accordingly, I recom- 
mend the use of dotted paper in standards above the first, that 
is, until the children have acquired the habit of neat work 
and the full appreciation of correct form and symmetry. Of 
course, the dotted paper should be dropped as early as pos- 
sible ; and where reasonable care is taken there should never be, 
occasion to use it aboye the third standard. 
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Singing is taught in practically every school, and with great M 
general success, iioth ear and voice are improving. The boys r 
stout less, the girls sing more sweetly ; and at the present Sin s in K- 
rate oi progress, a, few years more will find the country in truth 
a land oi song iiom end to end. In my rounds of inspec- 
tion, 1 have experienced nothing more delightful than the 
rendering of some old Irish airs by the senior standards of a 
few schools in the city and county of Kilkenny, that had been 
prize-winners at a local h’eis during the past year. 


Seventy-five per cent, of the schools of this circuit are taught 
by a single teacher. In all these the organisation officially 
recommended for such schools is adopted to a greater or less 
extent. Standards are grouped for reading, writing, draw- 
ing, singing and other subjects, with advantage to both chil- 
dren and teacher. The enrolment in separate standards con- 
tinues, however, and rightly ; because the transfer from one 
standard to another at tiie end of the year marks the child’s 
progress and satisfies its ambition, without interfering with the 
organisation which still groups it for the new year’s work with 
other and, perhaps, lower standards. In a number of schools 
where there are two teachers a junior department has been 
arranged ; and this ensures that more attention is paid to the 
younger children. 


Organidation. 


One hundred monitors were employed in the schools of this Monitore 
circuit on the 31st December, 1904. All these are now under- 
going an excellent course of training for their profession, and 
are giving usef ul service in the schools. The recent regulations criticism 
regarding criticism lessons are being observed with general lessons, 
caie. 1 was able to distribute, amongst the schools of my own 
section in which monitors are employed, a number of model 
Notes of Lessons some time ago ; and these have proved most 
helpful to both teachers and monitors. Already 1 have been 
present at a number of criticism lessons, and I was able to 
report satisfactorily on the style of the notes, the manner in 
which the lesson was given, and the character of the teacher’s 
criticism, bio recent regulation has been so much needed, or 
promises to be of such far-reaching benefit. 

The extra branches include mainly Irish and Mathematics. Elt 
In my own section, the former is taught in twenty-eight Branches, 
schools; the latter, in thirteen. In both cases the results are 
generally creditable. The Piano, Violin, Trench, Shorthand, 
and Typewriting are taught in one or two of the Kilkenny city 
schools, and with much success. The reports from my col- 
leagues regarding these branches are of a similar general 
character. 


The Evening schools are undoubtedly supplying a want. Evening 
In my own section they are fewer in number this session than Schools, 
kst; but with one or two exceptions they are gradually 
developing somewhat the character of Continuation schools. 
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Advanced work is being done : — Higher Arithmetic, Mensura- 
tion, Algebra, Book-keeping, History, &c. ; and I am pleased 
to report that the earnestness and orderly deportment of the 
pupils everywhere is highly commendable. Except for the 
undoubted danger of their over-taxing the energies of the 
teacher, who, as a rule, is also the teacher of the local day 
school, which claims his first consideration of ruind and health 
these Evening schools, in my experience, are an unmixed 
advantage to the community. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


W. P. Headen, 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 


Senior Inspector. 


General Report on Belfast No. (2) Circuit. 

Belfast, 

31si January , 1905. 

Gentlemen, 

In pursuance of your instructions I beg to submit a 
General Deport upon the schools of tills circuit for the year 
ended 31st December, 1904. In drawing up this document 
1 have utilised reports on their respective sections furnished 
tome by my colleagues, Messrs. O’Oonnell and Semple. The 
boundaries of the circuit have not undergone any change 
during the period covered by this Report. 

The distribution of the schools suits fairly well the needs of 
the population. In that portion of the circuit situated in the 
city of Belfast the school space, as a rule, is little more. than 
sufficient ; but serious overcrowding is seldom met with, and is 
largely confined to infants’ schools or infants’ departments. 
By some curious fatality it would scum that if any portion of a 
school building is peculiarly ill adapted for teaching purposes, 
or inadequately lighted or heated, or imperfectly furnished, it 
is set apart for infants. Even in cases where the schools are 
not overcrowded the accommodation is frequently so fully 
taxed as to render efficient instruction of the. pupils very 
difficult. 

As has been so frequently pointed out the city schools are, 
as a rule, defective in plan. The principal rooms are too 
large.. The class-rooms, if in existence,, are so small and gene- 
rally so faulty in construction as to be eminently unsuitable 
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fur their purpose, not only from an educational but also from 
a hygienic point of view. Nevertheless, children are packed 
into these stuffy class-rooms, and sound instruction is given 
in them, but at serious peril to the health of both teachers and 
pupils. On the other hand, the simultaneous instruction of a 
number of standards under, say , three or more .teachers in one 
large room, entails a waste of energy, and is a grievous strain 
upon both teachers and pupils. This simultaneous working 
of the divisions of several teachers in one room accounts 
largely for indistinctness of speech, and for numerous other 
detects in the educational work of the schools. Occasionally, 
too, this condition of strain on the teachers and pupils caused 
by unduly large rooms is aggravated by maddening noise of 
traffic from the streets. In a school where I recently spent 
a considerable time in inspection, I should be much within 
the mark in saying that 25 per cent, of the work was wasted 
from the din of street traffic alone. During the past year my 
colleagues and myself have made many representations to 
managers, and have offered many suggestions for the division 
by partitions of these large rooms into rooms of adequate size. 
We have little success to record in this respect. We have 
usually been met with the reply that the school is required 
after hours for various purposes, and that, apart from this, no 
funds are procurable for the alterations suggested. In some 
cases considerations of lighting, ventilation and heating. render 
the division of large rooms impracticable. When urging upon 
managers in the city the necessity for improved class-room 
accommodation 1 have frequently been informed of their in- 
ability to accept my suggestions owing to a regulation of the 
Belfast Corporation requiring that when any National school 
within the city boundary is enlarged a space for a playground 
must be provided equal to once and a half the total floor space 
within the enlarged building. Such a regulation would be 
quite unobjectionable if it applied only to entirely new school 
buildings, but its effect is unfortunate for an existing building 
in a congested area. The site of such a school may be amply 
sufficient to admit of the provision of adequate class-room 
accommodation, while it is quite inadequate to meet this 
requirement as to playground space. Again, cases have arisen 
where it would be possible for the owners of a school to pur- 
chase an adjoining building to be converted into class-room 
accommodation, but where it would be quite impossible to 
provide the requisite playground space. When we consider 
that, as a rule, children must spend some four and a half hours 
daily within their schools, while only some twenty to thirty 
minutes would be spent in the playground if it existed, it would 
seem more in accordance with reason to facilitate the provision 
of good airy school-rooms and class-rooms than to have chil- 
dren breathing the poisonous atmosphere of an overcrowded 
room because an impracticable condition about playground 
spice cannot be complied with. The outcome of the matter 
B that the unfortunate children get neither the playground 
outside, nor adequate space inside. In country schools the 
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floor space is now usually ample, the schools having been built 
when thp rural population was much greater than it is at nre 
sent. As, however, manual instructresses have been an" 
pointed in many of these schools, and assistants in some" 
separate class-rooms for the infants would be a desirable im- 
provement. Apart from this general absence of suitable 
accommodation for infants, many country schools, as pointed 
out in former reports, are dreary and depressing buddings ■ 
mere shelters against wind and rain, with little, if any, regard 
for modem ideas of hygiene. 

Within the past year one of the worst buildings in the city 
has become inoperative owing to amalgamation with other 
schools, and at present another unsuitaoie building is about 
to cease operation as a school, the children being transferred 
to a neighbouring school, where the accommodation is satis- 
factory in character. During this period, also, some progress 
has been made towards providing improved buildings, both in 
the city and in the country. Uranis have been sought for 
the erection of schools of modem type at Ballynafeigh and 
Donegall-road ; the former intended to supersede a permanent 
old building of unsuitable character, and the latter to supersede 
a temporary wooden structure. Both these schools are under 
Methodist management. A site has also been sought for a 
new building to replace Hopeton-street National school, 
which is held in an old and unsuitable structure, lighted only 
by skylights and without any class-room. Mr. O’Connell 
reports that a very fine Convent school has been erected in 
Lisburn by Very Rev. M. M'Cashin, p.p., and that Messrs. 
Liddell, of Donacloney, have superseded a very bad house by 
a very imposing and good school-house. In .this section of the 
circuit class-rooms have been built or premises overhauled and 
renovated in a number of cases ; and in the case of four of its 
worst schools, viz., Brankinstown, Eliza-street, Dollingstown, 
and Largymore, the managers have applied for grants to build 
vested schools ; but through official difficulties of one kind or 
another .they have not yet been able to do anything in the way 
of building these much-needed schools. Mr. Semple reports 
that within the last two years two city schools and two country 
schools have been structurally improved ; one of the latter has 
been practically rebuilt. 

The desk accommodation in the schools is usually sufficient 
in amount, but, as a rule, of faulty structure, obliging the chil- 
dren to lean unduly forward, and thus to take up a position 
that cramps the cheat. The arrangements for cleaning and 
heating the schools in the city and in the larger towns are 
usually effective, but in country schools no regular provision 
is made for cleaning the rooms or lighting the fires, these duties 
being performed by the pupils under the direction of the 
teachers. The consequent dreary, cheerless aspect presented 
by nearly all country schools in the morning is largely respon- 
sible for the prevailing want of punctuality of their pupils. It 
is, however, the opinion of my colleagues and myself that, 
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owing to the greater stress that has of late been laid upon „ „ 
cleanliness and also, possibly, owing to the greater number of ' — 
visits that Inspectors are now able to pay, the condition of 
the buildings as regards sanitation is improving In eonuec 
tion with tins question of sanitation of schools, 1 have for the 
past two years been endeavouring to discourage the use of 
slates, and where for financial reasons they must still be 
employed, I have met with some success in checking the repul- 
sive and unsanitary method hitherto in use for cleaning them 
In many of the schools oi the circuit, water, either clean or 
treated with some dismlectant, is now used for this purpose. 

As a matter intimately connected with school accommoda- Meal „ fo , 
tion, 1 beg to leiei to a question at present attracting con- pupils, 
siderable attention viz the providing of meals for school 
childien. It may be of interest to mention that in Belfast 
there are two old-established schools for the poor in which this 
idea is carried out. In one case breakfast of porridge at 9 a .m 
and a substantial meal at 2 p.m., are provided. This 
varies consisting of broth and bread on two days per week 
nee and milk on two days per week, and potatoes and milk two 
days per week. A committee of ladies looks very carefully 
after the administration ol this charity. Those to whom its 
help is extended are largely the children of respectable poor 
women who, being obliged to go out as factory hands or char- 
women, are unable to provide regular meals for their children. 

Facilities for personal cleanliness are also provided on the 
premises for the children, and each is supplied with a clean 
cotton oveiall, which is worn only while in school The chil- 
dren are cared for in the institution until 5 o'clock p m 
except on Saturdays , when they leave at 2 p . m . This arrange- 
ment. permits of their getting home about, or shortly before 
the hour at which their parents, if at work, return to their 
homes. Tour of the older children are selected in turn to 
assist m serving the meals, and all the older children assist 
in urn m scrubbing and cleaning, while the older girls get a 
little training m general house work. The meals are served 
“f l&rge, bright room, furnished with well scrubbed Ion 0, 
tables, with forms as seats. The table utensils are tin mugs° 
tm plates, and iron spoons, all kept scrupulously clean and 
sweet. The food supplied is ample and appetising, but 
nothing is allowed to be wasted. The expense, including the 
payment of a matron and two servants, is somewhat under 
threepence per day per child. The children are amongst the 
very poorest m the .city ; all seem healthy, and their intelli- 
gence is up to a high level. I have reason to believe that it 
u surprising how, in a few weeks, badly-nourished, emaciated 
ctuldren pick up strength after a course of .the plain substantial 
tare of this excellent chanty. That this providing of meals 
tos not pauperise the parents of the locality is, I think, 
mown by the fact that under the same roof there is a second 
rational school, attended by children from working-class 
tomes of a poor class, where the struggle to make ends meet 
tttus often be acutely felt. These latter children receive no 
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food, and attend only during ordinary school hours. In 
another very poor district of the city dinner is provided daily 
for the children in attendance. Here, too, the food is of the 
same plain, substantial, but appetising character, and is served 
in much the same style, including due attention to cleanliness 
as that already referred to. The premises in each of these 
schools are large and airy, including spacious playgrounds and 
in each a separate room, adequately equipped, is set apart for 
use exclusively as a dining hall. My experience of the schools 
in question convinces me that ill-nourished children can he 
enormously improved in physique, and to a very appreciable 
extent in intelligence, by a course of substantial meals at 
regular hours. No useful end, however, so far as Belfast is 
concerned, could be served by discussing the question of the 
merits or disadvantages of providing meals for school children 
generally. The present accommodation for ordinary literary 
work is so largely unsatisfactory, and funds for the remedy of 
glaring structural defects so seldom forthcoming, that it would 
be absolutely Utopian to hope for the substantial financial sup- 
port necessary for the introduction, not to speak of tjie main- 
tenance of, a scheme for providing meals for even a small 
proportion of the school children. 

With regard to the city teachers of the circuit I quite concur 
in the following remarks of Mr. Semple : — 

" The principal teachers of the B&Lfast schools are the best, or among 
the best, in the country. Not only are their attainments and skill mask 
above the average, but tlioy arc imbued with an admirable spirit of 
loyalty to the Commissioners, and an unaffected desire to comply with 
their regulations. The taot and discretion shown, by them in their inter- 
course with the public, and in the conduct of their schools, could scarcely 
be surpassed. The great majority of their assistants are women, of whom 
a considerable number are trained, but most have merely served as moni- 
tors or as pupil teachers. But whatever the preparatory training of 
assistants for their work has been, their tone is in nearly every case 
taken from tile principal. The measure of his efficiency is the measure 
of theirs. Tile professional zeal of these city teachers is shown by their 
desire to attend the classes held by organizers and others in order to 
qualify themselves in the new subjects of the programme. The result is 
that in nearly all the Belfast schools the revised programme of instruc- 
tion is taught in its entirety.” 

The rural schools may be divided into two classes— -those, 
whether in provincial towns or in purely country districts, 
which command an average sufficient for one, or two, or more 
assistants, and those which have an attendance under fifty; 
the last-mentioned include the small rural schools in remote 
localities, with barely sufficient numbers to ensure salary to a 
teacher of the lowest grade. The teachers of the former class 
of school have among them a large proportion of able and 
highly successful instructors ; but it is not. to be expected that 
the very small schools can long command the services of really 
able teachers. Hence it is among these latter schools, as a 
rule, that the teaching has most frequently to be regarded as 
unskilled labour. 
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Where classes for the new subjects have been established for Mr. Robs 
rural teachers I have invariably found them eager to msl™ 
large sacrifices of time and convenience, and even to incur 
substantial pecuniary loss in travelling expenses, in order to 
avail of the training afforded in such classes. Except classes 
established last year m Downpatrick, for elementary science 
and for singing, and one or two brief courses at other centres 
for manual instruction, little opportunity has yet been afforded 
to the country teachers of the circuit of acquiring a knowledge 
of the new subjects and the best, methods of teaching them. 

The general tendency of the attendance as a whole at the Attendance, 
city schools is towards increase, consequent on the increase 
of the population. The schools in the older parts of the city 
maintain their attendance, while new schools recently provided 
in growing working-class localities are rapidly idled to their 
utmost capacity without effecting any permanent reduction in 
the attendance at any of the surrounding schools The attend 
ance at the schools in country towns and villages 'is maintained" 
anil in some instances shows an increase. In the purelv coun- 
try districts the tendency is towards decline, consequent on 
the decline in the rural population. Compulsory attendance 
is now in force throughout practically the entire circuit, but 
inasmuch as its introduction in most of the rural districts is 
quite recent, its effects cannot yet be definitely ascertained 
The committees called upon to administer the Act are prac- 
tically unanimous in asserting that the law requires to be 
made much more drastic, as, when parents who require coer- 
cion discover how they can with comparative impunity regard 
the Act as a dead letter, its adoption in a district leads to no 
practical benefit. It is significant as illustrating the attitude 
of the disreputable class just referred to, that the Act produces 
its best results shortly after its introduction and before experi- 
ence has shown that the penalties for failing to comply with 
it are such as can be faced without serious inconvenience. I 
have before me the statistics of compulsory attendance in Bel- 
fast since 1894, when it came into operation, and for that year 
the first of its adoption, the per-eentage of average attendance 
to number on rolls was 73 6, a figure which it has never since 
reached. The corresponding figure for 1903 was 72a. 

Duong the year 1904 the prevalence of epidemics was much 
beyond the average throughout large areas of the circuit 
Measles prevailed largely, while a considerable number of 
small-pox cases occurred m the city, and a rather formidable 
anu widely-spread outbreak of scarlatina, and some eases of 
diphtheria occurred in Killyleagh and neighbourhood. The 
scare created in the last-named district seriously affected for 
some weeks the attendance at a large number of schools. 

i h ® d , rawbacks alread 7 dealt , with Mctacy. 

arising irom badly planned school-rooms and irregular attend - 
an°e of pupii Bj j believe that primary education in this circuit 
m steadily improving. The best of our teachers are now 
-‘fgely disentangled from the trammels of the results* system, 
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and their work is, in consequence, more sound, intelligent 
and successful than ever before. The old subjects that show 
most improvement recently are — reading, arithmetic, and 
geography, and to a less extent drawing, penmanship, and 
composition . 

Beading, including explanation, is probably as successfully 
taught as could be expected in view of the general absence of 
suitable class-rooms. 

Arithmetic shows distinct advance in the past twelve 
months, hut the skilful use of mental exercises in introducin'' 
new rules, and in showing the application of the simple rules°. 
is not yet sufficiently general. 

Geography has largely recovered its place as an important 
subject in the curriculum, but the instruction would be greatly 
improved if teachers generally would study carefully, anil 
seriously set themselves to apply, the suggestions in the 
“Notes for Teachers’’ under this head of the programme. 

In drawing and in penmanship blackboard teaching is being 
widely introduced with very satisfactory results. 

The improved proficiency in composition is observable only 
in those schools where oral exercises have begun at the earliest 
stage, and have been persevered in steadily throughout the 
standards. In one or two instances I have come across cases 
where the composition showed a striking advance, both in 
matter and in style, owing to the introduction as a reader 
in -the higher standards of a standard work of popular interest. 
Grammar is improving, but my colleague, Mr. Semple, would 
be glad to see a more extensive use of good text-books in this 
subject, as he meets frequently with teachers whose knowledge 
of analysis is manifestly very defective. 

Manual instruction is not now found beyond the second 
standard in any of the schools. I should be sorry to see this 
subject falling into abeyance, as under skilful teachers it was 
unquestionably worth the time devoted to it, owing to its bene- 
ficial effects on the observation and intelligence of the pupils. 

Elementary science continues to progress, but slowly. The 
early age at which pupils leave school and the absence of pro- 
perly equipped science rooms , seriously impede the success of 
the instruction. The subject, however, is popular with both 
teachers and pupils, and in a few of the more favourably cir- 
cumstanced of tiie city schools excellent work is done. I have 
very frequently visited tile classes established for teachers ii 
this branch, and have been much struck with the eager interest 
displayed by them when manipulating the apparatus. Even 
where science has not been formally introduced in the schools, 
I invariably find the object lessons far more intelligently dealt 
with by teachers who have attended classes in elementary 
science. 

The organization of the schools is, I believe, the best that 
could be adopted under the present conditions of accommoda- 
tion and furniture. Formerly, a serious drawback existed m 
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the smaller mixed schools under masters, viz., the inadequate Sobs. 
employment for infants. This is now largely remedied by the ~ 
pretty general appointment of manual instructresses 


In regard to organization Mr. O’Connell reports 


“ Under all the circumstances the organization 
factory, and as good as is reasonably possible.” 


of the schools 


Organization. 

is satis- 


In regard to grouping of standards Mr. Semple remarks 

“In most ol the city schools the staff consists of at least three certifi 
rated teachers, so that little grouping of standards for coUectivfitotrac 
ton is necessary. In the rural schools grouping of standards for sS 
subjects as geography, surging, and drawing is now commorT and nm 
ductiye of much benefit to the pupils, who thus receive much more direct 
teaching than formerly but grouping of standards for readtae and 
arithmetic is not very prevalent. The nature of the latter subject pre 
vents pupils of different degrees of proficiency from being profitably ^in- 
structed together, while parents resent their children's Ling the lame 
Header as those pupils who have come to school a year or two yearl later th?n 
they and are consequently enrolled one or two standards lower It £ 
worthy of note that it is only the grouping for the literary reader that 
is objected to; pupils can be grouped for the historical renddr without 
bon. The explanation is that hitherto the reading book was the 
visible sign of the pupil’s educational standing, from which an estimate 
of his knowledge of all other -subjects could be formed with a ctesL 
approach to .accuracy By representing, however, to the teacher that it 

“ S’”?-, 10 1 f T J Upils n stan<iard and in“xth 

reading different books, both standards being presumably able to read an 
ordinaiy book with fair correctness, one generaUy succeeds in haviiw 
the® standards grouped, and grouping of others will, no doubt, follow 
in time. ’ 


Owing to the many openings in Belfast for well-educated Training of 
boys, very few evince any desire to become monitors and M “ nitora «nd 
even of those who enter upon the service only a small proper- p “i lU T “ cher »- 
tion ultimately become teachers . On the other hand , the sup- 
ply of girl candidates is far in excess of the demand and the 
position often attracts girls of superior social standing. Most 
of those appointed complete their five years, and obtain certifi- 
cates, but a considerable nuniber of these fail to obtain posi- 
tions as teachers, and are obliged to go into offices as clerks, 
typewriters, &c. During the closing years of their service 
most of the monitors in the city and suburbs attend classes 
taught t^y experts m order to qualify for their final examina- 
tions These classes fulfil much the same function as the 
pupil-teachers centres in large towns In England. 

T Jessons H monitors and pupil-teachers have been Criticism 
generally taken up. I have examined, in many cases, the le ®™ 3 - 
notes of the monitors and the comments of the .teachers, and,- 
on the whole these afford evidence of a desire on the part of 
all concerned to carry out loyally the wishes of the Board, 
rom what I have observed when present at such lessons, and 
nom the work of the monitors in conducting their classes 1 
a-m of opinion that much _ ultimate benefit will arise from the 
ys ematic practice of giving these regularly-prepared lessons. 
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In large schools the regulation requiring all the staff to be pre- 
sent at the Criticism Lesson creates some difficulty unless the 
lesson is taken after school hours — an arrangement to which 
there are obvious objections. When taken at any other time 
the other pupils simply cannot be left entirely to themselves. 

The issue of the revised programme, dividing the subject of 
Mathematics into two parts, and somewhat shortening the 
course in Geometry, has been followed by a considerable 
revival of the teaching of this extra branch in National Schools. 
The teaching, which as yet is confined, as a rule, to the course 
for the first year, is successful. 

Pupils have been presented in Latin and French in some 
five or six schools ; the instruction in these languages was 
fairly successful. Irish has been taken up in a considerable 
number of schools under Roman Catholic management. I 
understand that most of these have been visited by Mr. 
Mangan, who has, doubtless, laid before you detailed reports 
upon the character of the instruction. 

In addition to the Evening Continuation Schools under the 
Municipal Technical Institute of Belfast, twenty-nine Even- 
ing Schools have been in operation for the session 1904-5. 
This shows a considerable falling off in numbers compared with 
the two immediately preceding sessions. The work of the 
Evening Schools of this circuit has been mainly confined to 
reviving, and, in a few cases, extending the work of the Day 
Schools. Very few illiterates took advantage of the Evening 
Schools in any session, possibly owing to a quite excusable 
reluctance to admit illiteracy. 

In cases where illiterate domestic servants attended the 
Evening Schools in Convents they were usually taught apart 
by the nuns ; a tactful and gracious proceeding which encou- 
raged the attendance and saved the feelings of these young 
women. 

The Evening Schools above referred to as established in 
connection with the Municipal Technical Institute of Belfast 
continue to do valuable work, their special features being the 
systematic preparation beforehand by the teachers of each 
evening’s work, and a thoroughly effective system for the 
revision of the home work of the students. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Ross, 

Senior Inspector of National Schools. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Limerick, Mr. Caetoh. 

1st February, 1905. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your instructions, I beg. to submit 
to you a General Report on the Limerick Circuit for the vear 
1904. 

The outlines of the circuit have not been changed limitin' 
the year. The description of its position and boundaries 
which I gave in my last report, furnished some twelve months 
since, will, therefore, serve equally well for this occasion 
The circuit necessarily covers a large extent of country Its 
length from east to west would be close on 100 miles • and its 
breadth from north to south is upwards of 60 miles Though 
its contour is far from symmetrical, still there are few outly- 
ing parts that are not readily accessible from the centre A 
serviceable system of railways, made up of five main lines’ and 
a. few branch lines, radiates in different directions from 
Limerick, connecting it with the more important towns and 
villages of the adjacent country ; while the great waterway of 
the Shannon, on which is a regular service of steamers, brings 
some other remote points within direct and convenient reach 
These facilities help much to quicken and cheapen locomotion; 
and, for fully two-thirds of its area, the circuit is as easily 
traversed and as workable as could reasonably be desired 
The number of schools stands practically at the same figure Number of 
as before. The following table gives the total of schools s “tools 
operative in t.ViA rnmnit m + 1 -^ t* i -i 


Schools. 

Section A. 

Section B. 

Section 0. 

Total. 

Ordinary, . 

134 

106 

122 . 

362 

Convent. , . 

3 

5 

7 

15 

Model. . 

- 

3 

— 

3 

Workhouse, 






(Seven 

departments.) 




Totals. 

141 

117 

129 

387 


o mure recent additions to the number were supplied bv 
8m , aI1 schools under E.C. management, which have been 
taken into connection by the Board. An application on be- 
of a t ? ot p er suc . h ? ch ° o1 13 at Present under the eonsidera- 
“ f the Commissioners, but the school has not yet been 

schookTf tv ofl f olal . Iis f; T . here possibly be a few petty 
Mndent class “ ciro ™* <*at ■«! maintain an inde- 

them tw ^ enC v 0f x th6lr 0wn; bnt ’ 80 far as 1 know » a11 of 
merit rlLvr ab ® t0 o 0111 ™^ 11 tie requisite attendance to 
aatberefl ? , ltlon ’ , ev ? n on tlle Capitation principle, have been 
System. 3 1Dtp meor P° rated with the National School 
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Viewing the circuit as a whole, the supply of schools is > 
ample, and the distribution of the schoolhouses accords pretty 
well with the needs of the population. In a few cases the 
schoolhouses were not built altogether in the right places; but 
instances of this kind are, no doubt, chiefly due to local diffi- 
culties affecting the selection of sites. It sometimes happens 
that, if a schoolhouse is to be built at all, it must be built not 
on the best possible, but on the best available site. 

I know of only one locality in the circuit to which the 
National School system has not yet penetrated ; and an appli- 
cation for a building grant in this case was reported on by me - 
during the year. The place is a remote but thickly-populated 
district in the County Clare. It is a peninsular ridge of land 
running out into the waters of the Shannon ; and the people 
—half cottiers, half fishermen — are cut off a good deal from 
intercourse with the world around. A hedge school of the 
primitive type has been in existence here for, perhaps, a cen- 
tury or more. I visited this institution last year, and I was \ 
much interested, and not a little surprised, to find upwards of i 
thirty boys and girls assembled under the roof of a little hut, 
receiving a rudimentary education after a fashion that, I 
should have imagined, had become obsolete even in the time 
of their grandparents. Why it is that this survival of the 
hedge schooldays has held its ground so long before the march 
of the National School system I cannot explain; but I could 
not help feeling that a peculiar and a pathetic interest now 
attaches to it : an interest recalling the educational and social 
conditions of a period of the country’s history that has left 
depressing memories behind ; and blended also with some- 
thing of the curiosity excited by the discovery of an individual 
specimen of a living organism after the species had been be- 
lieved to 'be extinct. 

As to the adequacy of the supply of school-houses, then, 
there is no occasion for finding fault with the state of the 
circuit. The condition of these school-houses, however, is 
another matter. Much might be said on this subject; but it 
has been discussed so often in all its aspects that no useful 
purpose would be served by enlarging on it now. My remarts 
of last year on this head may be regarded as applying with 
equal propriety to the circumstances at present under review. 
There is no material change to be chronicled in the general 
condition of the school-houses. We. have a considerable 
number of good buildings ; but a, far larger proportion of them 
are only fair or middling ; and a few striking examples of tie 
bad or very bad type still survive. 

The number of bad buildings, moreover, amounting to six or 
seven in the section of the circuit with which I have had more 
particularly to do, and possibly to about an equal number in 
each of the other sections, has not diminished during the year. 
Applications have been made for building grants with a view to 
supersede some of them ; but as the allocation of. grants has 
been in abeyance for some time, none of the applications has 
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got beyond the stage of inquiry and correspondence. In one Mr. Dawoh.' 
case only has any new building work been done during the 
year. In this case the manager has had a vested, double 
school-house built on the old design to replace a house that 
had become dilapidated. Some other managers have pro- 
cured sites , and filed their applications ; but they have not 
been empowered to proceed with the actual work of building; 
and they are now, and have been for the past year or two, 
anxiously awaiting the promised issue of new plans, which 
are expected to relieve the present deadlock. 

This, then, is the state of affairs at the moment as regards Ke P“ ra 
the building of new school-houses ; and while things continue 
in tbis state the number of bad school-houses may be expected 
rather to increase than to diminish. Neither has there been 
any marked outburst of activity during tbe year in the matter 
of repairs. Still, in the aggregate, a calculable amount of re- 
pairing and of renovation has been effected here and there. 

It is to be regretted that, before tbe work of repairing school- 
houses is taken seriously in hands, very often the need of it 
is allowed, to reach an acute stage of urgency. The need is 
rarely anticipated by a timely attention to the structural de- 
fects as they begin to make, their appearance. Wherever this 
course is adopted the Inspector never has any occasion to find 
fault. His. duty is rather the agreeable one of expressing 
commendation. And, not only is the school-house kept in 
more satisfactory repair, but the system in the long run proves 
ffluch more economical for those who have to find the ways 
Mid means. 


In a few cases extensive repairs have been carried out during ^ e “ y n B fl “ !ld 
fhe year, and considerable sums of money have been collected ° 
m the localities for the purpose. The managers, however, 
find collections of this kind no easy task. People nowadays 
Me, at .’best, disposed to give but a very reluctant assent to 
suggestions bringing home to them any responsibility in re- 
gard to the repairing or maintenance of schools. The idea 
that the locality should be a principal contributing party to 
school expenditure still holds its place in theory ; hut in prac- 
tIoe ** has almost wholly ceased to command acceptance or 
Kanect. When moneys are required for special expenses 
Managers have often to encounter a great deal of irksome 
.our an 3 of resistance, covert and expressed, in the eollect- 
' n g of them. Persuasion, entreaty, all kinds of public appeal 
oth 6 a ^ resorted to. Concerts, bazaars, collecting cards and 
, er trices, often barren of results, have to be tried again 
sum a f? ln ’ an ^’ final, y- ’ n OT 3 er to make up the necessary 
own’ i rnana f= 6rB have frequently to give freely out of their 


I have recently had before me the case of a vested school- tration! 
moo® "2* was badly damaged by the great storm of February, 

IM. .Since. then the manager has been caller! upon after 
^ lns Pection to have the necessary . repairs effected. Be- 
peated attempts havg been made to collect some money for 
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the purpose from the people of the locality ; but, after keeping 
the collection open for upwards of a year, and after exhausting 
every effort to make it a success, the total amount collected 
could not be brought up to the modest sum of £10. It does 
not seem to impress the people in the least that the school- 
house may be on the point of toppling down. To keep it up 
and to maintain it in good working order may, no doubt, be 
regarded as a desirable public duty ; but it is a duty that rarely 
touches the conscience or the active interests of the local com- 
munity. 

In one notable instance improvements of so extensive a 
character have been effected during the year as to deserve 
special record and commendation. The Superioress of the 
Sexton-street Convent schools has expended over £1,000 in 
remodelling the building, and in altering and fitting up the 
rooms conformably to the most modern and enlightened ideas 
on the subject of school designing and equipment. No expense 
has 'been spared to adapt the school-house in all its structural 
details to every present-day requirement. In others of the 
Convent schools, too, considerable sums have been expended 
to meet the demands of the official code in regard to accommo- 
dation and equipment ; but the enterprise shown in this respect 
by the Sexton-street community entitles them to the place of 
honour not only for this circuit but, I should think, for most 
of the other circuits as well. 

As a rule no changes have been made in the internal arrange- 
ments of the ordinary schools, and in most cases, therefore, 
the official recommendations can be only partially carried out. 
Two deficiencies in regard to furniture and fittings claim pretty 
general notice : viz., insufficiency of desks and forms and in- 
adequate press accommodation. The widespread want of press 
room, moreover, produces indirectly an injurious effect on the 
appearance and tidiness of the rooms. Things that should be 
stowed carefully out of sight are every day seen lying carelessly 
about on tables and window ledges. Reading books, slates, 
boxes of pens and pencils, exercise papers are thrown here and 
there into confused heaps. The principle of orderly arrange- 
ment, so valuable in training the pupils to habits of tidiness 
and regularity, is constantly violated and, sometimes, alto- 
gether ignored. When disorder is allowed to establish itself 
in any part of the school-keeping — even in the sorting of «he 
material instruments of instruction — it is certain to reflect 
itself more or less in the conduct of the pupils themselves. 
The teachers, therefore, should make no terms with this evil 
influence : they should keep everything heat and tidy, and 
insist on others doing the same.-- 

To counteract the spirit of untidiness now so generally mani- 
fested the rooms! should be better provided than they are witn 
suitable places for stowing things away. -The vested schools 
are all supplied with sizable presses .which hold a great deal . 
but they are not able to hold all, or nearly all, the working 
materials of instruction. The usual, thing, consequently, is 
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to find these presses packed choke-full, and their contents in, ***• 
hopeless disorder. When at the inspections an ordinary 
school record — say, the register, the religious instruction 
certificate book, or an agreement form — is called for, the 
miscellaneous contents of the press have to be turned topsy- 
turvy ; this corner and that are ransacked to no purpose ; much 
time is wasted, while perhaps in the end the eager search 
proves fruitless. The same thing must frequently happen 
during the ordinary working of the school. 

If two or three times the amount of press accommodation More press 
were available a separate place could be set apart for each room Mecled ' 
class of objects, everything could be arranged properly in its 
own appointed place, and congestion and confusion of all 
kinds could be avoided. How could the additional storage 
room be most conveniently provided ? In the vested buildings , 
at all events, suitable provision of the kind could readily be 
made. In each of these schools at least one of the side walls 
of the principal room should have a seat attached throughout 
its entire length, and the space underneath the seat should be 
fitted with a continuous set of loekered receptacles. One or 
two such compartments could be set apart for the copy-books, 
slates, pens and other working materials belonging to each of 
the standards. There would, thus, be room for keeping under 
cover all books, papers, etc., and for having them so well 
sorted and arranged that no time need be lost in finding what 
was wanted. The additional seat, moreover, would be very 
useful for many purnoses of its own, while the entire fixture 
would make no appreciable deduction from the ground area of 
the room. 

Another great help to tidiness and neatness could be sup- Another 
plied by putting up a few book-shelves at two or three vacant 
points along the school walls. Shelving of the plainest and 
cheapest construction would answer the purpose ; and for a 
trifling outlay a sufficiency of it could be fitted up to receive 
the more frequently used of the teaching materials. At my 
suggestion several teachers have fixed up a few simple shelves,' 
where they can always have at hand, and in place, their own 
class and reference books ; but I think the idea, as well as 
that of the loekered seat along the side of the school, might 
usefully enter into the recognised plans for the furnishing and 
fitting up of vested schools. 

The teachers of the circuit have, as a bodv, worked well Tte Teacher?, 
faring the cast year, and their work has, I think,, been more 
successful than in previous years. There still remains^ an 
appreciable proportion of the teachers from whom very little 
ls 1° be expected : but the proportion is. nndonhtedlv. lessening 
as the years go by. An increased, number of them have, during 
me period under review, merited and received " good ” Re- 
ports from the Inspectors : while some addition has also been 
ujade to the nnmher who hp.ve achieved the, more enviable 
distinctions of "very good” and "excellent.” Sneaking 

g-2 
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for the sectiou more directly under my own supervision, I am 
in a position to vouch that solid and steady progress is being 
made. The teachers display a willingness and a readiness to 
adapt themselves to new requirements and to new conditions 
that are most commendable. They are grateful for sugges- 
tions directed to promoting toe efficacy and the fruitfulness 
of their work, and they rarely show reluctance in carrying 
them out. Special courses of instruction by Organisers of the 
Board are eagerly availed of. Successful courses were given 
during the year in towns that had not previously been reached, 
with most beneficial results in widening the knowledge 
tmd improving the methods of the teachers. Mr. Butledge 
lectured on elementary science in Ennis and Kilrush; Mr. 
Dennehy continued his instructions in drawing and manual 
training, visiting a considerable number of schools in the 
western part of Clare ; and Mr. Davidson gave some valuable 
training in musical instruction to a selected number of teachers 
: n the same locality. 

Wherever this form of organisation and of instruction h® 
been introduced the schools have undoubtedly been m> 
benefited . It is to be regretted, therefore, that the wor • is 
proceeding so slowly. Many parts of the circuit have not je 
been reached by any of the Board’s Organisers, and tnere 
scarcely any part of it that has been helped in the ™{' S 
of the subjects for which organisation is provided. • I’ 
the three subjects already named, viz. : — -science; nrawi g, 
and music, I should like to see complete and effective cour 
of organisation so devised that the teachers of a given 'oc y 
would have an opportunity of working up each of the 
turn, under the guidance of a skilled organiser, not seiao 
than once in every three years. So comprehensive a sc 
. would, of course, necessitate a large increase in the num 
recognised organisers; but in the course, of time, as tne 
teachers were supplanted by teachers trained under the m , 
conditions, the need of systematic organisation would dimi 1 
and perhaps eventually disappear. 


The character of the teaching given in the schools is, . 
opinion, decidedly improving. Beading and recitation 
quality, composition of better style and finish, a r ® adl ®.,to i 
and a brighter intelligence in dealing with the obscu 
subject matter and the complexities of . practical an cs ’ 
are now very generally met with. Drawing ,s > e% . 

carried to a forward stage of advancement, and high-c . 
bibitions in music and drill are even more common, 
subject, perhaps, in which most headway has been ma 
the past year is geography. When the revised pnv 
. was issued, early in 1904, geographical teaching wa 
where taken up systematically, and in a short time is ■ 
its .subject got restored to its rightful place in the wo , 
schools. In science and.obiect lessons the progress , , 

not been so appreciable, The teachers, however, a , .. 
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their way ; and, no doubt, they will, by degrees, acquire a Mr. Dalton 
surer hoid oi the right methods of instruction, and be able to 
do better also with these most important subjects. 

While the majority oi the teachers are making a praise- l’reparatiou. 
worthy response to the demands of the time, m one respect 
the response does not reach my ideal of what it should, be. 

They make, no doubt, a fair amount of preparation for their 
class-work ; but this preparation is not often made in the most 
productive manner or on the best directed lines. This is the 
one point, perhaps, m which 1 have the most frequently to 
address myself to the teachers m a fauit-hndmg spirit, i see 
no lack of anxiety about their business, or of earnest effort to 
keep their schools up to the mark. But the effort and the 
earnestness lose much of their effect because they are not 
guided by a forethought that is careful to anticipate the details 
of means and methous, and because tne preconcerted planning' 
and preparation of lessons is not recognised as a really indis- 
pensable part of efficient school-keeping. Young teachers 
come down from the Training colleges every year, and bring 
with them a goodly store of well-filled note-books, which they 
use wun vary mg degrees of effectiveness. But, it too often 
happens that, like the camel that has to live on the substance 
of his hump while crossing a desert, the teacher is found sub- 
sisting on the coments of his college note-books throughout 

the whole period of his professional career. It is no wonder, 
if, cause and effect changing places, the subsequent life-work, 
of such teachers loBes sap and fertility, and becomes, in its 
own sphere, more and more of a trackless waste. 

1 do not desire to question in the least the value to teachers A want 
of preserving and consulting the records of their student days. 
Memoranda and manuscript collections oi all kinds will be 
certain to come in usefully at some time or other. It is 
Kmerson, 1 believe, who remarks that even the Paradise Lost 
is the fruit of a well-furnished notebook. But for the special 
office of teaching it is the note-book that is actually in the 
making, not the book that has already been made and put by, 
which is truly serviceable ; and its chief service consists in 
culling on the teacher for the daily supply of reflection and 
preparation that is needed, not primarily for the purpose of 
adding to his stock of written materials, but to enable him to 
keep his mind alert, energetic, fully informed, and secure in its 
mastery of the work in hand. 

Training college note-books are useful as models ; the ii ow to be 
methods described in them will always be helpful as approved supplied, 
exemplars of form in the art of lesson-giving. But the best 
forms and methods will in course of time become as empty 
shells if the contents cease to be permeated by the active 
thought of the teacher who employs them. School education 
being the disciplined action of the teacher’s personality oper- 
ating on the minds and characters of his scholars, the various 
influences and activities that enter into it work, no doubt, 
most effectively when they are regulated according to the best' 
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ioims. But, if these subtle forces are allowed to lose their 
freshness and elasticity, the outward excellence of the forms 
which serve as their channel of transmission will not much 
avail. The springs of the teacher’s intellect and feelings— 

Ins interest and sympathy above all— must be kept flowing 
freely. As soon as stagnation is permitted to set in there, 
though the framework of the lessons may be ingeniously con- 
trived and the methods may be shapely to look at, yet the 
dried- up matter within will nave little savour or attraction for 
the intellectual appetites of the scholars. The best note- 
book, then, is, as I have said, the one which is in the actual I 
making ; and the best materials are those which a teacher ‘ 
Mho studies the problems of his school-room with a deeper 
interest and insight from year to year gathers from the results 
of his daily experience. _ Such a teacher, indeed, would be the 
iirst to admit that intelligent note-making and lesson-prepara- 
tion are as essential on the last day of his school-work as on 
he Iirst : for he has long since discovered that there is in 
pedagogy a principle analogous to a well-known law of chemical 
action ; a principle by which ideas, and especially an educator’s 
ideas, are endowed with a particular energy and aptitude for 
combination when they are in the nascent state. 

One of the most salutary reforms introduced during the year 
consists m the periodical examinations now regularly held by 
the teachers. The practice has become universal in the section 
of the circuit of which I have special cognisance, and it serves 
many useful purposes. The official form in which the results 
of the final examination of the year are embodied and certified 
by the manager proves, in my experience, very helpful at the 
inspections. For one most important thing, it enables. the 
inspector to appraise the value of the teacher’s judgment in 
testing the proficiency of his pupils. I am able to assert that 
a large proportion of the teachers discharge their duty con- 
scientiously,- and with an accuracy of discrimination that does 
not often call for serious revision. In some of the best schools, 
where high standards’ of attainment are consistently aimed 
at, it o’ften happens that the teacher’s estimate of the class 
proficiency, in some if not all of the subjects, has to be raised. 

The Inspector’s subsequent duty in suggesting methods for 
improving the proficiency is, naturally, much facilitated where 
■close agreement between his own and the teacher’s standards 
*1 ^ oun ^‘ ^is and other respects, as I have before stated, 
the teachers have endeavoured to comply with the spirit and j 
letter of all the more recent requirements and recommenda- 
tions in regard to school-keeping ; and in the main they have j 
achieved a very fair measure of success. In °nc leading I 
matter, however, viz., the application of the “grouping 
.principle, they have as yet only partially succeeded. 

The monitors of the circuit have, with very few exceptions,, 
been satisfactorily trained during the past year. The number 
■of failures among the fifth year monitors at the late Easter, 
examination was trifling. Only four of these candidates, , i 
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think, failed to obtain certificates. More attention is being Mr. Dalton. 
paid to the really important branch of monitorial training, — 
the making of these young people from the outset practically 
acquainted, with the best methods of elementary teaching. 

The introduction of criticism lessons, in accordance with the criticism 
Board’s Circular of January, 1904, marks a great step in lessons, 
advance in the educating of monitors. It was not to be ex- 
pected that teachers would be able, all at once, to give effect 
to this excellent, though rather exacting, regulation. They 
are doing their best, however, to comply at least with the form 
of the requirement ; and after a little experience the technical 
training given to monitors will, I expect, in a good many 
schools, become imbued with its spirit and develop its higher 
principles as well. 

The pupil teachers employed in the circuit during the yearp upiI 
have given good satisfaction. The staff of pupil teachers, teachers, 
however, is at present very small, no male candidates having 
been appointed last year in the boys’ department of the Model 
school. 

The subject of optional and extra branches presents no new 
topic of interest. The attitude of the teachers towards these 
subjects has not changed materially since 1 last reported on branches, 
them, and the character of the instruction also remains pretty 
much as it was. The number of Irish classes has somewhat 
diminished ; 'but in those that have held their ground the 
teaching is, 1 think, of a more uniformly sound and effective 
quality. The division of the Mathematics course into two 
parts is likely to promote a wider introduction than hereto- 
fore of this time-honoured branch. The teachers, however, 
have not as yet taken advantage, to any considerable extent, 
of the new and more favourable conditions of mathematical 
teaching. They are usually a little puzzled about ways and 
means for a year or two after any radical change of pro- 
gramme ; and they require an interval for deliberation to 
enable them to adjust the routine of their schools to altered 
circumstances. 

The work of the Evening Schools, too, has not sensibly E-rening 
a kered in kind or quantity, and it does not invite any length- Schools. 

comment on this occasion. Some schools of this class 
which were in operation last year or the year before have 
dropped off. On the other hand, some have been opened this 
f° r ^ me > and the aggregate number of such 

schools shows a slight increase. We have now, in all, 28 
veiling Schools operative in the circuit. The work done in 
ti Wnd commonly found in rural districts. The 

me-table, the subjects taught, the whole scheme of instruc- 
01 ? 1 +i T ar ® a ^ mos t identical from school to school ; and, with one 
two interesting exceptions, there is practically no novelty 
r variety to be observed in the aims and achievements of any 
e ol them. The schools that have been closed owe their 
continuance mainly to lack of attendance. The normal life ■ 
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of an Evening School in a country locality seems to be about 
three years. After a session or two the teachers experience 
great difficulty in recruiting the requisite number of new 
pupils; and a corresponding period of rest is needed to allow 
the sources of supply to partially fill up again. Partly on this 
account, and owmg to the irksome nature of the duties in- 
volved, some teachers soon lire of the work altogether, and 
abandon as impracticable the hope of effecting any lasting 
educational improvement by means of Evening Elementary 
Schools. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. P. Dalton. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Marlborough-street, 
Dublin. 


General Report on Armagh Circuit, 


Gentlemen, 


Armagh, 

January , 1905. 


In obedience to your instructions of the 14th instant, 1 
beg to submit a General Beport on the schools of the Armagh 
Circuit inspected within the year ended 31st December, 1904. 

The circuit, area lies within the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, 
Derry, and Down, and no alteration has been made in boun- 
daries since the date of my last report. 

School accommodation remains practically what it was last 
year, and, certainly, no fault can he found as regards the dis- 
tribution of the accommodation provided, for the Armagh 
Circuit, in two of its sections at least, may be described as a 
congested district of small schools. The Commissioners have 
recently decided to withdraw grants from nine of these schools 
as being unnecessary, but, there still remain a number tha 
might with advantage be amalgamated, if satisfactory con- 
ditions of amalgamation could he discovered. There are so 
many difficulties, however, surrounding the whole question, 
that any large scheme of amalgamation suitable for genera 
application throughout the rural districts must necessan y 
involve a heavy expenditure on building. It goes without say- 
ing that amalgamation can be rendered acceptable to the exis - 
ing management, and can be wisely carried out, only by olier- 
ing something very much bett er than what is at present m 
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hand, that is to say, a number of small school-houses indif- Mr. Morpht. 
lerently furnished and poorly equipped, very few of which A CCO mmocU- 
would lend themselves to ihe process of amalgamation in the tion. 
ordinary meaning of the term. It would be necessaiy to build, 
furnish and equip thoroughly up-to-date school-houses out of 
Treasury funds ; for even if aid from local rates were at the 
disposal of the school management, there would be little prob- 
ability of its being granted for suoh a purpose. 'The usefulness 
of these schools would show itself chiefly in the higher standard 
work, which could be done more thoroughly and more attrac- 
tively owing to superior staffing and equipment. But owing 
to the greater distances to travel, the younger children would 
be placed at a disadvantage, the attendance in the lower stan- 
dards would be small in the winter months, and Infant Depart- 
ment work could be properly carried out only during the short 
season of good weather. The problem is a difficult one in 
many aspects. 

A number of managers are anxiously awaiting the publica- 
tion of the new plans and scales of building grants : for the 
existence of unsuitable school-houses under tnerr management, 
at any rate for the last two or three years, they are , not to 
blame. Within the past year, moreover, the intention of. 
accepting building grants to provide three much-needed school- 
houses has been given up, owing to the stricter lease conditions 
which, I understand, are now insisted on. 

The difficulty of raising funds for improving school-houses, 
and premises, and bringing furniture and equipment in line 
with modern requirements, is in many localities an insurmount- 
able one. One can but wait — patiently or impatiently- -for 
Treasury or local aid. 

Mr. Morgan says : — 

“ Hepairs when necessary are promptly carried out. The want of a 
playground is a defect which frequently exists and cannot he remedied. 

Most schools are suitably equipped as regards blackboards, maps, etc.” 

Mr. Yates says : — 

■“ Scbtooli.oiises are as a, rule kept fairly neat and clean ; many of them, 
however, are not comfortably wiarm in cold weather (except near the lire). . 

. few schools is there a lavatory or other satisfactory provision lor wash- 
***8 pupils’ hands and faces.” 

Although the Compulsory Attendance Act is in force prac- Attendance* 
tically throughout lihe entire circuit, the attendance in rural 
schools continues of a' very unsatisfactory character. Mr. 

Morgan, who is in charge of the Tyrone section, says : — 

With the exception of the Urban District of Dungannon, the Com- 
pulsory Attendance Act should be in force throughout this section of the 
circuit. In. one urban district the attendance committee has done no 
I work, as sectarian jealousy hias prevented the appointment of a chairman 
snu attendance officers. A slignt general improvement is noticeable in 1 

e character of the attendance in the rural districts, but until compul- 
sxon is rendered legally more effective, it is not likely that more than 65 
j per cent., of the number on rolls will attend daily.” 
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Mv. McKi-Ht. The improvement in attendance duiung the past year in the 

Attendance. Tyrone section of the circuit was about h per cent . ; and when 
it is said that this district has only recently come under the 
. operation of the Compulsory Attendance Act, that the large 
majority of the schools have an average attendance of less than 
fifty pupils, and that /the per-centage of attendance to number 
on rolls in the rural schools is occasionally below fifty, and 
more often than not below sixty, it is easy to estimate the 
extreme worthlessness of the Act as at present administered, 

As regards irregular attendance Mr. Yates remarks 

■' The form of irregularity in which children are absent on one or 
two Cays a week (stria attending 75 clays in each half-year) is probably 
at least as injurious to tile school as tiro more prolonged absences due to 
illness or harvesting operations.” 

- Attendance in the rural school is so very irregular, and ceases 
at such an early age, that the large majority of country chil- 
dren leave school unprepared for any walk m life ; they lare 
not received any education worthy of the name. 

Teachers. I cannot, find fault with the diligence and earnestness with 
which the teachers are applying themselves to their duties. 
As I remarked in my last Itepori, there is undoubtedly more 
genuine hard work done throughout the year than formerly. 
That more rapid progress is not made in the direction of im- 
proved method and greater effectiveness is mainly due to a 
want of systematic preparation. 

Most important instructions dealing with this matter, issued 
some years ago in the form of Revised Instructions to Inspec- 
tors, fiave been lost sight of, apparently, by most of the 
teachers who were in charge of schools at the time; while 
teachers who finished their course of training subsequently to 
the date of issue of this circular are not aware that suoh a docu- 
ment was ever issued. Until the teaching body is brought 
face to face with standing official instructions in definite detail, 
as to how far, and in what general form it must produce evi- 
dence of preparation for class instruction and of the whole 
method of its work — until this is done , I am afraid the majority 
of teachers will continue to give their lessons without prepara- 
tion, and to trouble little about method. 

My colleagues quite agree with me in this. Mr. Morgan 
says : — 

" In the discharge of their duties the teachers, as a body, are indus- 
trious, but they do not make adequate preparation for work, ine omj 
subject on which X find notes are regularly prepared is die ot-jec 
lesson.” 


And Mr. Yates says : — 

" • 1 "11 rpkn 

“ The teachers are usually diligent, but differ widely m E ^‘ 
most usual defect as tlie absence of method iu their work* 
teaohing is often confounded with mechanical teaching. •^ LL i^ ve 
ties of attending special courses h*ave been eagerly availed ■ <>*> Wous 
not seen sufficient evidence of special preparation of partaciu ^ _ . 

for definite classes, taking ,acoount of the nature of the lessens p 
and to follow.” 
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I cannot say that any marked increase in the inteliigencd Hr. Mtittpur. 
and smartness of the pupils is noticeable in the average school. p fi t — , 

As I stated in my last Beport, there is a tendency to attach an r ° lc, ™ ( ' 5 ' 
exaggerated value to written work, which has undoubtedly 
improved very much within the last few years. Much of it is, 
at its best, but the patient following out of the teacher’s well- 
planned series of lessons, and much of it a combination — of 
high educational value, no doubt — of transcribed matter and 
original work. Short summaries of chapters from Historical 
and Geographical Headers, and Notes of Lessons on elemen- 
tary science or other subject, which the pupil makes out in 
form suggested by the teacher's notings, sketches, and so 
forth, on the blackboard, are examples of work of this kind. 

And excellent work it is when well' done, but it does not require 
smartness, and the evidence displayed of acquired habits of 
close observation, clear reasoning, and correct expression, is 
not always reliable, the pupil’s work being often little more 
than a reproduction of the teacher’s lesson. 

Oral work is the proper field in which to drill a child’s intel- 
ligence and teach him smartness, and it is here that, as far a-s 
my observation goes, the teachers principally fail. 

The proficiency in Beading has reached a very respectable 
standard, and the matter read is more varied than it used to 
be, story-books being now pretty generally in use. Many 
teachers find a difficulty in making a suitable selection of 
these books, owing to a want of acquaintance with general 
literature. 

I am pleased to note that Geographical Beaders continue 
in use in a fair proportion of the schools, but the recent revision 
of the programme is responsible for the return of the Geo- 
graphy text-book into many a pupil’s satchel. 

Haziest notions prevail on the subject of Geography teach- 
ing, and the standard programme presents itself to the average 
teacher’s mind simply as so much matter for the pupil to learn 
°fi. As a result the proficiency in this branch is very low. 

Small periods of history are read pretty generally in the better 
schools. 

Instruction in arithmetic continues of an unsatisfactory 
character although an improvement is noticeable in the junior 
standards. The pupils are taken mechanically through the 
rules, but intelligent educational work is not done through the 
medium of this important branch of the school programme. 


Mr. Morgan says : — 

“Much has still to he dene with regal'd to the teaching of arithmetic, 
eachera do not consider the proper method of introducing a new lesson 
0 their class, and I sometimes find they have not even read the scanty 
given in the text-books in use. Hence the pupils in the majority 
^ schools do not understand the reasons for the operations they go 
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. And Mr. Yutes has the following remarks on general pro- 
ficiency 

" ArilfimeLical leaching lia& improved very much in lower standards, 
but in senior standards 'both intelligence and accuracy are often very 
disappointing, and there is not sufficient evidence of systematic class 
teaching.” 

" Urm and Singing continue to be taught with energy and advantage. 
Drawing is improving as the teachers become more lamiliar with me 
subject, but Needlework iias, 1 lear, somewhat deteriorated in quality.’’ 

And with regard to elementary science, the teaching of 
which is practically confined ito the section under his charge, 
Mr. Yates says : — 

“ 'Several new equipment grants for science teaching have been made to 
schools in my section, and uio bettor teachers are doing good work in this 
branch. There is, however, much need for help by organizers in schoon 
to assist ttiaclierii in preparing and carrying out suitable courses m ele- 
mentary science and object lessons. Many teachers are unable to do 
more than repeat more or less accurately the exjienments they were 
taught at class. The objects of the experiments, and tiie connection be- 
tween them, are seldom made sufficiently clear to the children.” 

Organisation. Reorganisation on the lines suggested by the revised pro- 
gramme is going on satisfactorily on the whole, and in to 
small schools 1 usually find the standards grouped in a more 
or less suitable manner, liven where separate Standard 
lieaders are used, the History Header and story book form 
connecting links for the standards. How to combine two or 
more standards for instruction in arithmetic is a problem 
beyond many of the teachers. In my own special section of 
the circuit i ofien find the first and. second, and the third 
and fourth standards grouped with comparative success; but 
in the fifth and’ sixth standards the combined teaching is not 
well carried out, and the more advanced pupils suffer. 


Mr. Murphy. 
Proficiency. 


Mr. Yates remarks : — 

“ In Reading, small standards have been combined to a certain ex- 
tent, but this lias been considerably limited by the desire (reaJ ■ or l 
sinned) of the parents, that the children should advance regularly thr° u 6 
the .Standard Readers. In arithmetic not much has yet been done 
combining standards.” 


Training of 
Monitors and 
Pupil’l'eachera. 


Teachers in charge of infant schools are slowly adopting t 
methods suggested in the excellent notes on infant schoo 
work recently published for their guidance. . 

It is to be regretted that so many of the rural schools are 
the hands of male teachers, who are obviously not fitted to t& 
charge of the instruction and training of small children. 

In the absence of training centres for monitors, it cannot be 
said that the instruction and training they are at piesen 
receiving is of a satisfactory character. Several attempts 
been made, so far in vain, to induce the teachers of Armag i 
Portadown, and Lurgan to put their heads together an ° 
mutate a scheme of their own for monitors’ classes at tn 
centres. All are agreed as to the benefits to be derived *»"“ 
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combined instruction under specially selected teachers ; but it Mr - MTOtrHT - 
is the general opinion that the teachers themselves would not 
work harmoniously together; that there would be jealousies, 
and so forth. In the Lurgan Model school, however, the 
monitors and pupil-teachers of the three departments are 
taught together, the work being distributed between the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The monitor’s Criticism Lesson Criticism 
is carried out in the same way ; all prepare notes for the lesson, lessons, 
and all except the one called upon to give the lesson take 
critical notes, and join vigorously in the subsequent criticism. 

The arrangement is working excellently, and producing very 
satisfactory results. 

In the city 'of Armagh three schools under the same manage- 
ment have made similar arrangements to the extent of bring- 
ing teachers and monitors together for the criticism lesson, 
and the Union-place Boys’ and Girls' schools in Dungannon 
work together in the sam e way ; but I arn not aware of a ny- 
tbing in the nature of monitor’s classes being attempted else- 
where. 

The proposed alteration in the existing conditions for 
appointment of monitors and pupil-teachers will, if earned out. 
be an important step in the right direction, leaving, howeveT, 
the problem of collective instruction untouched. As regards 
liTge town centres at least there should be little difficulty in 
planning out some workable arrangement, and probably this 
could best be done by a committee of the teachers themselves. 

Extra branches are taught in very few schools indeed. Extras. 
Mathematics is taught in seventeen schools, Irish m eleven, 
and Drench in two. 

The number of Evening schools has diminished from sixty- Eveniiig 
four in the session 1903-4 to thirty-four. 


Mr. Yates accounts for this diminution as follows . 

"In most eases the pupils appear to lose interest 
alter two or three sessions. In my opinion they oonsid > . , , , 

reason, that they have spent sufficient time at the <» urse "1 

them. The limitation of maximum grant to schools w a _r 

vanced subjects are successfully taught, renders the ob ai g 
mnm grant impossible in many cases. Hence the md 
teacher was much, lessened.” 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Mubpot, 

Senior Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 

Dublin. 
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Mr. Daly, 


School 

accommoda- 

tion. 


Amalgama- 
tion of 
schools. 


Clones, 

Gentlemen, January, Ml 

i u. '*' n a “ c P^* nce with the instructions contained in your 
letter oi 14th January, I beg to submit herewith a General 
Report on the schools of this circuit inspected within the year 
ended the 31st December, 1904. 


Since my report of last year there has been no change in the 
areaoi inspection, and no change of importance in the charac- 
p °L 'tJ? scil001 accommodation. As I indicated in that 
Keport, there are very few cases in which the space accommo- 
dation is not ample , as most of the schools were erected at a 
period when the population was far larger than it is at present, 
and as m each locality the various religious denominations are 
as fully represented — each by its own school — as it is possible 
they could be. 

These two factors — the length of time that the majority of 
the schools have been in operation, and the satisfying of the 
needs of the various religious 'bodies — indicate two salient con- 
ditions in regard to the character of the school buildings, a 
large number of old schools, and a congestion of schools with a 
"limited attendance in any given area of the circuit. 

The number of really well-built, well-furnished and well- 
appointed schools is comparatively small ; the great majority 
are. from a modern point of view, of a mediocre character, 
buildings which, both in the exterior and interior, show the 
deteriorating effects of time and weather. As a general rule, 
repairs necessitated by these two causes are effected, but too 
often only after some pressure, and when they become abso- 
lutely necessary. Dor many reasons, such as lack of funds, 
poverty of the district, and the absence of local interest in the 
schools,, such repairs, even when effected, are often only of a 
makeshift character, the work crude and slovenly, and bound 
to need re-patching at no distant date. 

In addition to school buildings of this class, there is a num- 
ber of schools which are quite unsuitable, cabins with thatched 
roofs and small draughty windows, which ought to have beec 
long since replaced. In not a few cases the managers of these 
schools recognise their unsuitability, profess themselves as will- 
ing to build, but point to the impossibility of obtaining at 
present aid from the public funds, as their excuse for the post- 
ponement of the much-needed work. 

. ^-ke recent spread of musical education in the schools has 
given a few energetic teachers the idea of themselves helping 
to supply the much-felt want of a local fund for the necessarily 
ever-recurring demands for repairs to house and furniture, and 
for additions to or replacing equipment. In such cases local 
concerts have been held for the purpose of raising money for 
these needs. 


Of the 406 schools in the circuit probably about thirty could 1 
be dispensed with without causing inconvenience or hardship 
to the pupils attending. In many cases such amalgamation 
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is plainly indicated in the educational interests of the children, Mr. Dalt. 
for in a small struggling school not merely is the teacher Amal — 
heavily handicapped by having to teach six or seven standards tlon o S f™ a 
unassisted, but as many of these standards are often repre- schools, 
sented by one or two pupils only, there is wanting that health- 
ful rivalry among the pupils of a class which is such an incen- 
tive to, and such an important factor in, success. The con- 
gestion of such small schools in certain localities is well indi- 
cated by the following, quotation from the Report of Mr. 

Mahon, the inspector in charge of Section C of this circuit, 
who writes : — 

“I find within, a radius of two and a half miles of the village of 
Derm there are thirteen schools under the same or similar manage- 
ment 

A glance at the maps of the circuit, on which the sites of the 
schools are marked, reveals a similar congestion in various 
other localities. 

In the cases where the amalgamation of schools is desirable, 
the pupils could either be accommodated in neighbouring 
schools which are within reasonable proximity, or, in some of 
these cases, the two schools affected— the school which it 
would be proposed to close, and the accommodating school (if 
I may be allowed the term) — being both of unsuitable character 
in size and construction, before amalgamation could be effected 
it would be necessary to construct a new building on a site 
somewhere midway between the two. 

No one who has not submitted a tentative proposition for 
such amalgamation can form a conception of the strenuous, 
rigid opposition it encounters, or of the heated feeling engen- . 
dered by the proposal. I am writing, of course, solely regard- 
ing schools under the same or similar management, it- being 
only in such cases that amalgamation would be at all possible 
or desirable. In some cases proposed to be dealt with, the 
schools affected may lie in different parishes — for in .the past 
grants were often made to a school, the site of which was on 
the border of a parish, merely having regard to the needs for 
school accommodation in the parish as a unit — and inter- 
parochial rivalry is often as strong in sentiment as inter- 
national. I have known a school of one parish, far more con- 
veniently situated for children of another than any in their 
°wn, to be as absolutely tabooed to them as if it were a school 

a different denomination. 

A more intelligible and a more reasonable opposition is due 
to the anxiety as to the future prospects of the teacher whose 
school it is proposed to suppress. There is the reluctance to 
reduce a teacher, who is principal, to the rank of assistant: 
or one of the two schools may employ the services, of a Manual 
instructress, for whom there would be no room under a scheme 
of amalgamation ; and again , it may even be doubtful if the 
amalgamated school would maintain an average for the employ- 
' a n assistant. My experience leads me. to conclude 
flat this difficult, though desirable and necessary,, process of 
amalgamation will be' a slow one. The proof that a school is 
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not needed can be shown with mathematical accuracy. On 
the six-inch Ordnance map the dwelling of each school-going 
child can be located, and the route by which the child can reach 
any school can be traced. Where it is demonstrated by this 
means that a school is not needed, as the wants which it sup- 
plies can be supplied by an existing school without any incon- 
venience or hardship being inflicted, the former school could be 
placed on an official list, and local parties could be informed 
that grants -would be withdrawn after the departure of the 
existing teacher. The closing of such schools would be slow, 
but it would be automatic. 

In too many schools the desks are old and badly shaped. 
They are often too high for the junior pupils, and in a large , 
number of cases seating accommodation is not provided for i 
every pupil in attendance. The almost invariable reply to 
suggestions for improvement in this regard, as in others j 
requiring expenditure, is that no funds are available for such 
purpose, that the parents of the pupils do not show sufficient j 
interest to induce them to contribute. It can be stated, once, 
fur all, that, with very few exceptions, the local feeling is that 
nil expenditure needed for the up-keep of the schools should be 
provided from public funds. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the minimum required, the 
equipment may he'described as adequate, but it rarely exceeds 
that minimum. Where it is necessary to replace maps, charts, 
&c. , this is usually done after a little official pressure, but iu 
too many cases the cost of doing this devolves on the teacher. 

I have noticed this to be particularly the case in schools under 
the management of laymen, many of whom show such indif- 
ference to their duties ns managers that they rarely, if ever, 
visit the schools which they are supposed to control. 

The schools, as a rale, are swept, but with few exceptions 
they do not present that object-lesson in cleanliness and tidi- 
ness which ought to be one of the chief features of a school 
Here, too, the lack of funds, which one encounters in all 
matters connected with the schools, is responsible. In tt f 
Model schools a caretaker or charwoman is always employe! 
This ought to be the case in every school. Otherwise. it ,! 
impossible that a school, occupied day after day by children 
who, in this moist climate, have to tramn over muddy roads, 
fields and hogs, can be kept clean. But I fear that this idea 
state of affairs is still very far from the possibility of attain- 
ment. In the matter of order and tidiness — which at leas 
can be achieved by every teacher — most schools are far from 
satisfactory. Boolrs and copies and all the requirements for 
the lesson which is to be begun, or which has just ended, tra 
about _ anywhere. This, in other words, implies that 

majority of the teachers fail to avail them selves, of the -be n 1 

co-operation of the pupils ; fail to train the punils in ham s 0 
order and -tidiness. So much is this the case that I have ee 
frequently disheartened by having over and over again m 
same schools to suggest to the teachers that, instead of wasting 
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valuable time in collecting or distributing requisites themselves, Mr. Dalt. 
it would at once be a saving of time, and of a certain educa- 
tional value in itself, to train pupils to perform these and 
similar duties. Where such an elementary principle is so 
frequently neglected it can be seen how little importance is 
attached to training generally in habits of system and order. 

Similarly, I am disappointed as regards the little advance 
that has been made in brightening the rooms and showing 
taste in the keeping of the exterior and interior. Something, 
it is true, has been done, but by no means in the majority of 
the schools, and but little improvement in this respect is to be 
recorded as compared with last year. 

Most of the houses are provided with offices. As a rule offices, 
these are kept tolerably clean. In many cases these offices are 
too close to the school. 

As a rule there is a sufficient supply of fuel provided by the Heating, 
pupils, though often the supply has to be supplemented by the 
teacher. There is a tendency to delay the lighting o-f fires to 
too late a period in the year, anil to abandon them at too early 
a date. In a great many cases the fuel used is turf, for much 
of the circuit is in a bog country. This turf is often badly 
saved, and in such cases, though there may be an abundant 
supply of fuel, the boating of the rooms is inadequate. 


The grading of the teachers in this circuit is not high. Most Teachers, 
of the schools are small mixed ones taught by a single teacher, 
and in the majority of the schools the mark that can be 
assigned is only Fair. Of course the progress of the pupils 
throughout the. circuit is seriously impeded by the irregular 
attendance. I deal with this point later on. I refer to it here 
simply to indicate that, as the. present system of inspection 
makes allowance for all the conditions of a school, j;he actual 
character of the teacher’s work as indicated in official reports 
i® not affected by the attendance, but is judged by the skill he 
displays, the evidence of preparation, and the zeal and earnest- 
ness he exhibits. Very recently I inspected a school in which 
the attendance had been very irregular. 1 had not been long 
in the school 'before I was convinced that the mark of the 
School should be what was actually assigned at the close of the 
inspection, viz.. Excellent.. Similar instances could be given 
from each of the three sections of the circuit. 


Now, of zeal and earnestness among the teachers ttirougnou 
the circuit there is much, of lack of skill there is, unfortunate y, 
also much, and of adequate preparation for work, or we 
ordered system, of carefully thought-out arrangements, e ec 
five and time-saving, there is hut little. I turn to my no 
book and nuote at random this record of a 
"Prom 10.30 to 11 the teacher read, himself, dictations 
concurrently, one to the senior, and the other to the mi 
group ; one of these dictation passages had already been gi 
twice recently, and therefore had evidently been selected at 
haphazard for to-day. In the intervals of reading t e 
tion passages he questioned a. first class on tables, o 
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to the infants and heard them read, their reading behw with- 
out intelligence, expression, or correction — in a word, without 
teaching of any sort. Finally, he spent the last ten minutes 
of the half-hour correcting the dictation passages in the desks" 
while the two junior classes supposed to be at arithmetic and 
reading, respectively, were absolutely idle.” Now this 
teacher, to my certain knowledge, is anxious, earnest, and 
hard-working. My duty was, of course, to show him the 
defects in his conduct of this lesson, .and to show him how 
things could be properly ordered. What the former are, and 
how the latter was to toe effected, are obvious, and need not be 
stated here. A little reading, consulting even the official 
“ Notes for Teachers,” which he had in his school, would have 
taught him all I had to say. This same style of haphazard 
work characterised the succeeding lessons, and the same class 
of suggestions had to be given. I was, in fact, teaching the 
teacher his own work. Yet if I go back to the school in one, 
two, or three months, I shall have exactly the same thing to 
do all over again. 

A single illustration of this kind proves nothing, only this 
case is not isolated. It occurs mutatis mutandis with a great 
number of teachers, and, worse still, in schools the teachers of 
which have been trained. With a view to ascertaining what 
is the day’s work for each group in any subject, if one asks a 
trained teacher for his Note-Book, in the majority of cases he 
has to admit that he does not keep one, though he admits, tod, 
that he learned during his training course that' it was his duty 
to do so. 

The general position of the majority of teachers briefly, 
this. They know themselves to be fully competent in any j 
given subject, and they teach portion or portions of that sub- 
ject au jour le jour. The almost universal keeping of a pro- j 
gress record has done something, it is true, to mitigate this 
defect. My colleagues and T are endeavouring by suggestions J 
to secure 'that all teachers keep a note-book, but it is almost | 
incredible to anyone who has not 'had the disheartening experi- J 
encei how frequently suggestions, written plainly in an Obser- 
vation Book, have to be duplicated and re-duplicated, and 
adverted to in official admonitions before teachers can be in- 
duced to take notice of them. 

To sum up briefly, there is much need, in the majority of 
cases, that teachers should think out and prepare properly, out 
of school hours, for their school work, there is need for much 
more professional reading, and , I may add, there is room for 
a much greater application of common sense in regard to the 
ordering of the work in the school. There are, of course, many 
cases of exception to this. Such teachers can be recognised 
by the higher marks awarded to their -schools. There is a 
small number of these excellent teachers whose work calls for , 
nothing but praise’. . ! 

The anxiety which the teachers generally display to avail ; 
themselves of the classes held by the various organizers, is 
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much to their credit. Wherever such an opportunity offered Mr. d 4 lt. 
the teachers attended in numbers, often at inconvenience to 
themselves. 

The schools here are small. The majority are schools with Attendance 
an average attendance of between twenty and forty, in charge 
of a single teacher, or of a principal and manual instructress. 

So very material change as regards the character of the attend- 
ance is to be noted. Its general character is, as before, dis- 
appointingly irregular. Cavan county, for instance, has an 
unenviable pre-eminence in Ulster as regards attendance. 

The per-centage of children attending school regularly is lower 
than in any county in the province except Donegal, and is 
lower than any county in Munster and Leinster. Sixty per' 
cent, would represent a very fair attendance in the schools of 
the circuit, and there are many schools where the average is 
only between 45 and 50 per cent, of the numbers on rolls. In 
many of the towns, and in -some of the rural districts, there 
are schools attendance committees, but owing to the well- 
known defects in the Act the action of these committees does 
not seem to be very effective. An occasional attendance would 
seem to secure immunity from penalties. There is one town, 
through the back streets of which I have to pass frequently, 
and loan always see numbers of children of school-going years 
playing about during school hours. It is undeniable, too, that 
there is a prejudice against the employment of the Act in cer- 
tain quarters. The managers and their clerical representatives 
do their best by admonition and exhortation to secure the 
attendance’ of the children at the schools, but the resnonse'to 
these appeals is disappointing, and in plain words the great 
irregularity of attendance can only be attributable to the list- 
lessness and indifference of the parents. 

Other causes affecting the attendance are, of course, the 
scarcity of labour, which necessitates the employment of chil- 
dren of ten years of age and of even younger children, in spring 
and harvest work. When .the services of the elder children are 
thus needed the younger ones also too often remain at home. 

Generally, throughout the circuit children .come to school 
about the age of four, and attend more or less irregularly until 
they are fourteen or fifteen years of age. Lace-making and 
crochet-work are general in many parts of the circuit as a cot- 
tage industry, and the remuneration afforded by this employ- 
ment is responsible for the withdrawal of the senior girls at an 
earlier age. 

From what I have said of the character of the attendance, Proficiency, 
and in a secondary degree, owing to the class of school which 
is the typical one in this circuit, it is, I think, fairly plain that 
the 'best results of the revised programme cannot be looked for 
in the schools of this circuit. But if I were asked to express 
in a single phrase the best and chief effect of that programme 
in the schools here, I could reply without hesitation that it is 
shown in the marked improvement .in 1 reading and composi- ? 
tion. Experience has shown that, the process of attaining to 
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anything approaching the high ideal set by the revised pro- 
gramme has been, and will be, a slow one, but there certainly 
has been an onward stride in the two subjects named. In too 
many cases reading may be, and is still, expressionless, badly- 
grouped, and hesitating ; but even with reading of this charac- 
ter I have found that the pupils could read for reading’s sate, 
could consult their boohs, and answer from the information 
afforded by the text, when questioned on the matter, and this 
even in the case, of pupils who are irregular attendants. The 
teaching of verbal meanings as a substitute for honest explana- 
tion for intelligent summary is hard to kill : the teacher’s sum- 
mary may be crude, hurried, and merely uttered d’abondance. 
but the mere translation of printed character into oral sound 
too long dignified by the name of reading is ceasing. I am 
often pleased with the intelligence with which pupils read pas- 
sages previously unseen. Oral composition is also undoubtedly 
improving. 

Similarly, written composition now receives a great deal ol 
attention. It is taught, it is true, in too many cases crudely 
and unskilfully, but even so, I think the progress made gene- 
rally is highly satisfactory. The campaign against absolute 
neglect of correction has been a long and arduous one, too often 
unfruitful. It is not yet terminated, and its battles have to be 
fought again and again on the same sites, but the duty ol 
correction is now recognised as a duty and is often well done. 

In the teaching of the two subjects with which I am noir 
dealing — English, oral and written — two defects, however, 
strike me. as very prominently marked. In composition exer- 
cises the reason for corrections, even when these are carefully 
done, is rarely driven home. Take such words as “ the ” uni 
“ thev.” which here are very frequently confounded. 

A child writing “ the went,” and finding the teacher’s cor- 
rection to “ they went,” cannot explain why they is right ami 
the wrong, and so with other local errors of this nature. And 
again, find hearing on this point also, the value of analysis of 
sentences is not- even yet generally grasped. It is taught, but 
it is regarded with some awe. It is kept in a water-tight com- 
partment to itself, so to speak. Its value as merely ancillary 
to reading and composition is not realised, and its aid is not 
evoked for the securing of intelligence in the former, and of 
correctness in the latter. 

The one subject oveT which the evil trail of the old nrn- 
trrammp lingers most tenaciously is arithmetic. Everyone 
knows that formerly all that was required was mere mechanical 
accuracy, without any intelligence, and that, with a MS- 
directed energy worthy of a better cause, is what is still aimed 
at by the majority of teachers. Also, in this more than in any 
other subject, the teachers stand in their own light by el ectinff 
to substitute individual for class teaching. I am driven to the 
conclusion that such teachers, notwithstanding the 11 Notes to 
the Programme,” and notwithstanding repeated suggestions, 
have not vet grasped what is required, and the explanation of 
this fact lies solely iu the lack of study and preparation, to 
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which I have adverted above. Were I to record the number- 
less defects in the teaching of this subject I should have to 
write a treatise on arithmetic. ^Reference to a few must suf- 
fice. In the junior standards numbers running into seven and 
eight places of figures are wielded by pupils who have not been 
taught to numerate thousands, the giving of the simplest little 
problem, involving the mixing of two rules, and requiring a 
little thought, results in a forlorn break-down. To this day 
1 could almost guarantee to take anyone into any two he 
might select out of three given schools, and set second or 
third standards this problem i — A man has 46 cows, he 
buys 35 more, and then sells 34. How many has he then? ” 
with the almost absolute certainty that it would be worked : 

46 

35 

34 

1X5 


the answer being obtained by addition. We are a long way 
from the stage when such a problem would be, as it ought to 
be, answered mentally, 46 + 1 = 47. 

Under the old programme senior pupils were tested by six 
“sums” in six different rules. The form of the cards, at 
least, was well known to the teachers, and they formed the 
basis of the teaching. They do so still. The day’s work for 
senior pupils is generally a number of exercises, each in a dif- 
ferent rule. I am quite conscious of having done my duty in 
regard to these defects. I have taken the blackboard again 
and again, and demonstrated how the subject should be 
handled, and yet at my next visit I find exactly the same 
defects. My colleagues have had a similar experience. 

In illustration I give here, though at the risk of some pro- 
lixity, abbreviated notings from my note-book of a recent inci- 
dental inspection, premising with ,the remark that it is not an 
isolated case, but that numbers of similar notings could, if 
necessary, be cited. The teacher of this school is young, he 
was trained in recent years, and he is attentive and earnest. 
His school was inspected for the annual inspection in Novem- 
ber, and as the teaching of arithmetic was then of the charac- 
ter described above, in addition to talcing the classes myself in 
the subject for the teacher’s benefit, I left full notes in the 
observation book, and before leaving had a long conference 
with the teacher as to the defects in the teaching of the sub- 
ject, as to what was actually required by the programme, and 
as to how -the teaching could be improved. At my incidental 
visit a few days ago, when I arrived the middle and senior 
groups were engaged at arithmetic in the desks. The pupils 
were working on paper, the work was neat, and nearly all had 
text-books and rulers. I went through the desks questioning. 
Pupils dealing with the number 1062 could only read it aB one, 
nought, six, two ; pupils working long division could not 
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numerate the dividend, had never heard of the terms ' : divisor ” 
and “ dividend,” though, be it remarked, that in the text- 
books from which they were working the divisor and dividend 
were printed in columns, and the proper term for each stood 
at the head of each column. A pupil finding the rent of acres, 
roods and perches, wrote down 1:6:21 underneath the acre- 
age. He was quite unable to explain why he did so ; asked 
if the rent of an acre was £7 what would be the rent of a perch, 
he stared in blank amazement, .though the two previous exer- 
cises he had completed were — (lj m proportion, unitary 
method, and (2) an extremely difficult one in multiplication ol 
fractions. A pupil of the same standard was working an exer- 
cise in L.C.M. He defined for me the multiple of a number 
as “ the smallest number that would go into it "—quite a 
common answer, by the way, to this question, and a pupil, also, 
of the same standard who was working interest — a boy whom, 
from my previous knowledge of him, 1 know to be highly 
intelligent — when asked the interest of .-£100 for 4 years at 
5 per cent. , responded at once dB20 ; but when asked how he 
calculated it replied that he multiplied 100 by 4 and then by 5 
and cut off two noughts and got 20 — again an almost invariable 
answer to this question. When asked what per cent, meant 
this pupil could give no answer. When leaving the school I 
spoke to the teacher about the defects in the teaching, and he 
told me that I ‘ ‘ should not have to complain again of similar 
defects ” — identically the same remark that he had made to 
me three months before. All this, if it represented an isolated 
case, would be absolutely without importance, but it. is not 
isolated; it has, on the contrary, been given as typical of the 
mode in which Arithmetic is handled in the majority of cases. 

Until the teacher can get rid of the idea that the full course 
must under any circumstances be covered, until he can be in- 
duced to teach rule by rule from the blackboard so that all 
underlying principles are dealt with and threshed out, until he 
realises the value of constant repetition of hack work, more 
necessary in this than in any other subject, until he abandons 
largely the use of slates at the teaching lesson, which at pre- 
sent is merely a duplication of the practice lesson ; until he 
learns that at this teaching lesson the blackboard must be 
.properly utilised for collective instruction, the defects in tie 
teaching of the subject will continue very much as they ate. 
In this subject more than in any other the teachers need to 
■make themselves acquainted with both the letter and the spirit 
of the programme, with the ‘‘Notes for Teachers” on that 
programme, and they need to study modem methods of 
teaching. 

Under the most recent programme the teaching of Geo- 
graphy as a separate subject has been revived. In this subject, 
too, I have no hesitation in saying that the majority of teachers 
have not grasped what is required. Places on a map are, as 
-a rule, pointed out readily ; owing to the increased intelligence 
in reading above . adverted to the descriptions of places are 
far better understood than of old, but generally speaking the 
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contour of a map is not understood, and local topography is Mr d A lt 
neglected. A serious drawback to the. proper teaching of — 
geography is the absence, m most schools, of suitable laree 
globes. ° 

Singing is taught in all schools of which the teachers possess Kinging, 
any musical ability , and fair progress has been made in the 
subject . Drawing is also, on the whole, of a very fair charac- Drawing, 
ter, and hi view of the comparatively short time that the sub- 
ject has been generally adopted the work done, though ele- 
mentary, may be regarded as satisfactory. 

Needlework may be considered as fair, seldom good. Class Needlework 
teaching m the subject, even in large schools, is still quite 
Ano * er d ® feot m this subject in many schools is 
that the different branches are taken up only at different periods 
o- the year, instead of being taught systematically during the 
year, rt is common to find, after nine or ten months of the 
year have elapsed that the girls have done neither darning 
nor cutting-out. The making of garments, too, is usually left 
over fail the end of the year. All teachers of needlework seem 
to shrink from the duty of getting pupils to patch and repair 
torn pmaiores ana dresses. 


In regard to the teaching of object-lessons I am reluctantly Object 
compelled again to advert to the lack of preparation, for work i ess °ns. 
on the part of most teachers. This neglect indicates at once 
wnat the character of object-lesson teaching generally is. It 
is nearly always didactic, in this more than in any other sub- 
ject the failure of teachers to engage the attention of each 
individual member of a class is conspicuous. The 

teachers, as a rule, have not adopted the Commissioners’ sug- 
gestions as to drawing up schemes, or having notes written by 
pupils. As the result of inspection in this subject one is 
usually forced to the conclusion that it has been neglected or 
taught intermittently. Text-books are often found in the 
schools, but when found they appear to be used as a substitute 
for, rather than as an aid to the teacher’s individual efforts. 

From what I have said as to the average attendance in most Elementary 
ox the schools here it is evident, from the requirements of the Bc ience. 
programme, .that elementary science can only be taught in a 
limited number of schools. 

Most of the teachers who teach the subject have themselves 
had only a limited training therein. The work done in such 
schools is still generally of a routine character. The pupils’ 

Dote-books do not receive sufficient supervision, and the 
recorded results of experiments are often so extraordinarily 
accurate as to raise more than a doubt whether the pupils 
have not received at first-hand the benefit of the teacher’s 
knowledge as to what these results should be. 

1 am glad to foe able to report a very marked improvement 
as regards manners and politeness. 

The year just past was a transition year. At its cozhmence- Organization 
ment the latest edition of the new programme was placed in 
the teacher’s hands, with instructions that it did not become 
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operative until April, 190't. The principle of grouping was, 
of course, plainly advocated in the previous edition, and was 
suggested by my colleagues and •myself, and had been in many 
instances adopted, but it had not been inculcated with that 
meticulous minuteness which the teacher who lacks initiative 
likes to see displayed. The grouping now adopted generally 
throughout the schools in this circuit is, of course, as a rule, 
that for schools under one certificated teacher. The full effect 
of this Grouping principle will necessarily not be seen for some 
time for a child who is now in second standard will have to 
spend two years, and similarly, a fourth standard child will 
have to spend three years in a group. One of the most impor- 
tant things provided for in the new programme is an extended 
course of reading. Historical readers were, of course, already 
generally used, in addition to the literary readers, but ike 
introduction of story books and of books of popular interest, in 
a large number of cases has not been, up to the present, so 
general In many cases the poverty of the pupils was pleaded 
la an excuse. Such a plea can be, and was, met by the sng- 
oestion that one or two books could be provided for a group to 
bemn with I have seen this suggestion adopted in a lev 
cases with most satisfactory results. 1 have found, at inspec- 
tion visits, one member of a class reading aloud to the other 
pupils who listened with the greatest attention, and who, 
when ’questioned on the matter read, though I was assured it 
had been read then for the first time, were able to give a clear 
and succinct account, in their own words, of its bearing, that 
alone I regard as a great step m advance. Again, 1 have me! 
with some cases where earnest teachers have succeeded m in- 
ducing pupils of a class to buy each a different book so as to 
provide a good store of varied reading, both for class ana 
Some purposes, the books being lent round in rotation for the 
latter object. In the general absence of any fund foi . the ; pro- 
vision of school libraries I think that the possibility of the 
extension of this plan is worth considering. When the parents 
are in fairly comfortable circumstances the plan suggested 
may be utilised to provide a small library tor the school 
annually, and its adoption would, perhaps, be even more advan- 
tageous^than insisting on each member of a class purchase,, 
the same story or tr&vsl book. u 

One of the principal causes of delay m providing gene^ 
the third reader required by the programme-story-book 
■book of popular interest— lay in the reluctance to approach t 
■Rnirrl for sanction of a book that may have seemed suitable 
X manager omteacher. The new list of books sanefioned 
.(December, 1904) , giving, as it does, a varied choice, ou 0 

"^""standaras is, and will be an unqualified 
Advantage, ^nerally here, as I have tt 

•group 11 ' Th eTull effect of this grouping will ^ the 
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standard does not, of course, read from the class-book as Mr- tuix 
fluently as a child in sixth, but, with intelligent teaching, with Groupie 
the saving of time due to the grouping of standards, which aiaadaru 
mves greater facility for such teaching, with reading for read- 
ing's sake, he must make progress. The fourth standard child 
may bungle at difficult words, but he gets the general drift of 
the passage read, just as, when one reads a book in a foreign 
language, though individual words, the connotation of which is 
unknown, are met with, yet the general sense of the whole 
passage is perfectly clear. 

Grouping has one difficulty lor the teacher, and at this initial 
stage it must be recognised that it is a grave one. No matter 
how careless a parent may be in regard to his child’s attend- 
ance he expects him to get into a new and higher book at each 
succeeding year. The literary readers of a group ought, of 
coarse, to be changed from year to year, but as most of the 
books at present in use bear the name of a class, IV. , V. , VI. , 
as the case may be, and as in practice it is found most advan- 
tageous to get the senior group to read a fifth book of one 
series this year and a different fifth book next year, I think 
it would be more satisfactory if the various publishers issued 
books of graduated difficulty without specifying on them the 
name of a standard, and if managers and teachers were allowed 
to select a book for each group each year, subject, of course, to 
official interference if a reader of too great simplicity were used 
in any group. The grouping system has helped to improve 
composition largely. VV-bat I have stated above in regard to 
the general character of the teaching of arithmetic leaves 
little room for expatiating on any advantage so far accruing 
from grouping in this subject. Even in schools where the sub- 
ject is properly taught tie idea of the programme is not, I 
think, even yet realised. The tendency is to draw a hard and 
fast line of demarcation between standard and standard, to 
make out a .maximum for pupils of IV. and V. , to carve out, as 
it were, a sub-programme for each. This is still the influence 
of the older programme. An intelligent child of fourth stan- 
dard may advance nearer to the goal than a duller child of 
fifth standard ; and again, there is no reason why the elemen- 
tary principles of what were formerly regarded as advanced 
rules — say, fractions and the unitary method of proportion — 
should not be within the capacity of a fourth standard child. 

If he continues at school he lias three years before him in 
which to round and complete his knowledge. The exercises 
may be varied in difficulty to suit the capacity of pupils of each 
standard, but generally speaking, underlying principles, if skil- 
fully expounded, are within the reach of all. This is an up- 
ward and onward move, the possibility and importance of 
which are certainly not yet realised. 

In other subjects in which I have recorded above that success 
has been achieved, the grouping principle has proved most ad- 
vantageous. 
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Not the least important change which has come with th 
new programme is .the importance now attached to the tiin 
table, formerly, it was merely one of the wall tablets It 
was rare to find it observed, now its provisions are very om. * 
rally followed. I would like, however, to see more care and 
more common-sense exercised in its drafting. Teachers do not 
always first calculate the exact amount of time at their disposal 
during the week, weigh the relative importance of each subject 
and consider the amount of time which can be devoted to it- 
and again, it is frequently no uncommon thing to see subjects 
set down at the same time which the veriest tyro could see' 
with a little judgment, could not be properly treated concur- 
rently. 

In the organisation of the schools there is not yet sufficient 
provision made for the occupation of the junior children espe- 
cially infants. This is often the case even where Manual In- 
structresses are omployed. Nearly all teachers give one the 
mental effect of edging away from the juniors to work amon» 
the seniors. Tire raison d’etre of infants in a school is stifl 
largely for the purpose of keeping up the average. 

Manual instructresses are too often appointed who have onlv 
a bare minimum of the attainments required by the pro- 
gramme for this class of teacher. It is no uncommon thin 
for candidates to fail one or two times, and barely to qualify at 
a third examination. As a rule they do not improve afterwards 
as teachers. If it were possible that a larger salary could be 
paid candidates with better qualifications could be secured. 

Owing to the great number of small schools in the circuit 
the number of schools in which monitors are employed is not 
large. The effective practical training of monitors in their 
duties as teachers -may be said to be a new regulation dating 
from the circular of January, 1004. In former reports, while 
praising the character of the instruction of monitors in their 
titerary programme, I had to state that the practical part of 
their training was not equally efficient. I have already seen 
very good results achieved since the introduction of Gritioism 1 
Lessons ; I have seen sonic excellent notes of teachers fa 
monitor’s benefit, and hoard some confident and thoughtful 
criticisms by pupil-teachers and monitors of their colleague's 
teaching, in schools where a number wore employed. In some 
country schools, of course, the Criticism Lessons have been, i 
up to this, of a very perfunctory character, but I am most san- 
guine that the result of this “ teaching to teach ” will prove j 
to be highly satisfactory. 

I would venture to suggest that it is important that some j 
change should be made as regards the date from which pupil- 
teachers are appointed. They are appointed, at present, from 
1st August in each year, and are examined in Easter week. 
This gives them but eight months to .prepare the specified 
course, and this period is, moreover, too short to enable them 
to learn how to handle their classes successfully, though this 
is part of their examination test. 
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The number of schools in which extra branches are taught Mr. Dali. 
is very limited. Mathematics and Irish are taught success- Extra 
fully in a few ca.ses. Branches. 

The number of Evening Schools in operation is now fifty- Evening 
three — a considerable diminution in the number as compared Schools, 
with last session. The number of illiterates attending these 
schools is practically nil. The pupils who do attend come, 
generally speaking, equipped with a fair amount of knowledge 
m the various subjects, and the regular attendants are appa- 
rently eager for self-improvement. The pupils are nearly all 
of the farming or labouring class. In many cases, when ques- 
tioned, they will admit that them hope is to qualify for some 
appointment, such as in the police, as creamery managers, or 
as clerks in shops in towns. The earnestness with which 
pupils of .this class work is very striking. Generally, I should 
say that these Evening Schools are regarded locally as some- 
thing in the nature of self-improvement clubs, and as a means 
of relieving the monotony of rural life in the winter when the 
peasants have so much idle time on hands. 

I a.m, Gentlemen, 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


Your obedient Servant, 

Louis S. Daly. 


General Report upon Industrial Instruction. 

Education Office, 

February 9th, 1905. 

Gentlemen, Pkendergast. 

The following is a brief report upon the progress of Industrial 
Instruction during the year ended December 31st, 1904. 

During this year my assistants have continued to carry on work of 
the work for which they were appointed. They have organised Assistants, 
schools never previously visited, by teaching model lessons 
(sometimes on all, or nearly all, the subjects required by 
the needlework programme, sometimes on a limited scale, 
where time, and the number to be instructed, both 
indicated the suitableness of greater brevity), and by informa- 
tion and suggestions conveyed to the mistresses of them ; they 
have re-visited schools with a view to ascertaining what pro- 
gress had been made since the organization, and what, if any, 
weak points still required their help ; they have, all four, 
participated in the marking of work done by monitresses and 
candidates for training at the Easter examination; and one. 
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Miss Cullen, lias, besides, assisted me in the marking of speci- 
mens produced by lung’s scholars in July last; and they nave 
held “ conferences” ia various parts of their districts, at which 
teachers have received special instruction in the best methods 
of doing and teaching needlework. 

The number of schools re-visited during this past year is 
larger than the number re-visited in 190S, for two reasons: 
firstly, because the increasing number of schools which have 
received the primary organization gives my assistants a feeling 
of being more at liberty to devote some time to the work 01 
seeing what success has attended former efiorts, and what 
harvest is being gathered from the seed they sowed before; 
and, secondly, because experience has shown them how neces- 
sary it is for them to repeat their visits. To find the task of 
maintaining a sufficiently iiigli standard difficult and irksome, 
to dislike rowing against the current, and to prefer drifting 
with the tide — pussibly until roused by ignominiously sticking 
on a mud-bank ! — this ia natural to all the children of Adam, 
and sweetly natural to those of our own green isle. “It will 
do well enough,” is a phrase that one often hears ; and it is one 
that, consistently acted on, kills every high ideal, and checks 
every brave endeavour. Few can stand still upon a level oi 
moderate attainment ; where there is no effort to better, the 
tendency is to grow worse. 


It is to wage war against this downward inclination that my 
assistants re-visit the schools which they have organised ; to see 
now much benefit has been derived from their instruction and 
suggestions, what progress school-work is making, what intel- 
ligence ia imported into the teaching, what system and order 
characterise the arrangements— finally, what more is wanted 
of help and light from them. Sometimes they have the 
pleasure of finding that their one day’s organisation has given 
the teacher just the hints and knowledge which she needed to 
enable lier to carry oil tlie needlework of her school successfully, 
her capacity being good, though insufficiently cultivated, 
often, however, tlie one day’s instruction has not availed to 
enlighten tlie mistress to a satisfactory extent — progress ta 
been made, certain portions of work are decidedly better, but 
correct method has not been grasped in some points, system is 
still all-a- wanting in others — m fact, scarcely half the informa- 
tion given during the organisation has been assimilated, and a 
good deal of it has to be done all over again. This occurs m 
cases where the teacher iB interested in her du y, an w 
disposed towards the performance of it ; how much more J 
an assistant find wanting where a mistress is not interested and 
regards the organisation as a disagreeable episode to be tor 
gotten as soon as possible, and certainly not allowed to dr tu b 
the even tenor of her way? Here a Becond vmi uudoMted 
acts as a stimulant by suggesting that comfort ab le estag o 
the oars is not to be allowed; people must pull a W« , or • 
there may be consequences, a third visit to that school, 
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assistant, can get time and opportunity to make it, generally Min 
finds something done, and leaves behind the likelihood of some- ri ™ DERGAST - 
thing more being done in future. 

Then , there is another aspect of the question of re-visiting — change of 
this is, the frequent changes of teachers. Retirement on teacher, 
pension naturally accounts for a certain percentage of the 
changes; there are resignations on account of ill-health, of 
marriage, or with a view to. obtaining a better post elsewhere 
among secular teachers ; and the reports of my assistants tend 
to show that, when the time for leaving the school begins to 
draw near, a slackening of interest in its welfare is often felt, 
and this loss of zeal has a very bad effect upon the progress of 
needlework in particular. The sluggard’s garden was hardly 
fuller of weeds than many of these schools are of bad methods 
and defects of execution when the newly-appointed mistress 
takes possession of her territory; and, even when, she is very 
fairly capable of teaching needlework, which does not always 
happen, it is a great support, and comfort to her, in view of the 
complete reorganisation of the subject which her predecessor’s 
neglect has made necessary, to have the help of an assistant’s 
knowledge and experience. When she is not well endowed 
with the teaching capacity, or has had little training in good 
methods herself, she is still more in need of information to 
enable her to carry on the instruction with fair efficiency and 
success. 

These changes of teachers in ordinary schools generally mean 
to my assistants complete re-organisation, the incoming mis- 
tress being, as a rule, quite inexperienced in collective methods 
of teaching, and requiring to be shown all that can be de- 
monstrated to her in that way, in the time at the organiser’s 
disposal. In the case of Convent schools, the same difficulty 0 onTent 
—made manifold — constantly turns up ; among the active schools, 
orders more especially, as enclosed nuns do not move from their 
Convents, as a. rule, though ill-health, or other causes, may 
oblige the changing of Sisters from one duty to another, or to 
a more or less complete rest. It occasionally happens that, 
returning to a Convent school in order to see what progress 
has been made in it during the eighteen months or two years, 
which have elapsed since organisation, an assistant finds that 
every member of the staff has in that interval been changed ; 
the Sisters whom she instructed in the method of teaching 
collectively with the help of diagrams and demonstration- 
pieces have been scattered to other duties and other posts, and 
anew staff has taken their places, and is waiting, more or less 
contentedly, for her advent to start them correctly again. It 
seems odd at first sight that the Sisters who have learned col- 
lective methods of instruction from the first organisation should 
not he able to pass on their acquired knowledge to those who 
replace them when they are moved; but a- little reflection 
suggests that, as every nun has her own duties, which quite 
fill her working day, and, sometimes, even steal from her very 
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moderate amount of rest and recreation, there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no time which can be set aside for training in the method 
of teaching by demonstration those who are appointed to take 
up classes when there is a redistribution of the various services 
Thus it happens that a certain amount of re-organisation has 
constantly to be undertaken in the Convent schools— so lame 
and so important often that it is a matter of consequence to 
keep them informed of every development likely to" advance 
their methods of instruction. As many as three days were 
often given to this re-organisation of a Convent school durino 
the past year. Miss Cullen in particular devoting herself to 
perfecting as much as possible the Sisters’ knowledge of teach- 
ing methods and a systematic organisation of work. 

The number of pupils frequently under instruction together 
in Convent schools makes collective teaching most beneficial 
and even necessary, for them with the present limited time 
available for needlework' ; one is, therefore, a little puzzled to 
observe that in many cases these schools are slower in adopting 
the method than ordinary National ones, in which classes are 
comparatively small. One would expect such schools to be 
more progressive rather than less so. Among the reports which 
are sent in to me by my staff one occurs, with pretty fair fre- 
quency, chronicling the result of organisation in an ordinary 
school which has been re-visited, and in which the state of 
needlework is highly satisfactory, leaving little or nothing to 
be desired ; this very creditable advance has been achieved It 
the mistress’s energetic adoption of collective teaching, wifi 
its opportunities for inculcating good and uniform method, 
and for training the intelligence at the same time as, and in 
conjunction with, the eye and hand, and her faithful following 
of all the suggestions for improvement made to her during 
organisation. In this way the needlework taught by her has 
risen in the course of a year or two from backward, or middling, 
to good or very good. A transformation of this kind seems 
much more seldom to take place in a Convent school, if I may 
trust my own observation as well as that of my assistants. The 
frequent changes of staff, before alluded to, have, no doubt, 
something to do with this slower advance; also, a reluctance, 
which I have noticed, to alter old-established wavs, which re- 
luctance, however, is seldom carried io the same extent where 
literary work is concerned, a desire to succeed in that respect, 
not only with obligatory subjects, but with extra ones, often 
helping to put, the homelier (though so useful) needlework out 
of court. There is no doubt that collective teaching of needle- 
work involves more personal, exertion on the teacher s part, and 
sometimes (with large attendances) separate accommodation 
for the class under instruction, which may account for, the too- 
limited amount of it carried on in many schools. Sometimes, 
when I remark upon the frequent mistakes in method made By 
children who are practising some stitch — buttonhole, perhaps, 
or darning— .and say that they would be the better “ 
some collective teaching io bring correctness and um or , 
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into their work, I am told that they got two collective lessons Mias 

vrhen the stitch was introduced , three or four months pre- Prendergast. 

viously. Occasionally , when an assistant has organised within 

the half-year before my visit, I am informed that they had an 

excellent lesson from her, and should certainly understand all 

about the method, she made it so clear to them ! Of course 

there are exceptions, many and gratifying, to this rule; but 

it still appears to me that the general progress in Convent 

schools is not, comparatively, so' good as it ought to he, and I 

attribute the slowness of advance in numerous cases to the 

limited degree in which collective teaching has been adopted 

Bather recently I made the experiment of getting some col- 0ualitv , 
lective lessons taught m my presence in Convent schools which Collective 
had been fully organised a couple of years previously bv one of teacllin g- 
my assistants. The lessons were given by lay teachers, chiefly 
the younger members of the school staff, those latest from 
college training, and likely, therefore, to.be most in. touch with 
progressive methods of teaching. Three of the mistresses 
showed capacity and thoroughness, and their lessons would 
have been satisfactory had suitable requisites been available, 
and had pupils received sufficient previous training in the neces- 
sary attention to the teacher’s demonstration, and promptitude 
in carrying out instructions; but, in the first instance, no 
demonstration-piece had been provided for patch, and only 
two pairs of scissors could he had for the use of twenty children, 
which lengthened out proceedings to an unreasonable extent ; 
in the second case, girls (though a fifth standard had been 
taken for the patching, which they had practised all preceding 
year) were so indifferently trained that they could not be 
trusted to fix anything without minute supervision, and their 
attention left a good deal to he desired ; with the third experi- 
ment a working demonstration-piece for darn was not provided , 
and mistress had to use a small piece of web , which would have 
been almost useless for working on before a class of any size. 

In the three other cases lessons were unsatisfactory, primarily 
because of the mistress’s incapacity either to teach or supervise 
the class; the pupils were allowed to begin — and, sometimes, 
continue — as they pleased, working without thimbles in some 
instances, or holding material in wrong position, doing another 
stitch than the one which was the subject of the lesson ; in 
other cases talking and idling on the wings of the class, where 
the teacher seldom remembered to cast her eyes. It appeared 
to me that supervision of the teacher was needed in these cases ; 
with good direction from superiors, all might have been better — 
one certainly would have been, as she showed ability by fits and 
starts, in spite of her want of method and good management. 

As the greater number of these lessons appeared to me to 
move with unreasonable slowness, I took advantage of the 
fact that Miss Cullen (assistant for Leinster) was visit- 
ing the Central Model Girls’ School to hear her give 
hvo lessons^-one on darning, one on patching— (both, 

“I their nature, lengthy), in order to ascertain the 
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Miss amount of time required for each when given bv 

PaaronsgABT eX p er t demonstrator to well-disciplined and attentive pupils 
The lesson on darning occupied, from start to finish 
one hour and fifty minutes, and brought nearly even 
darn to completion ; it was admirably clear and ample in detail 
illustrated by good diagrams, and a very large class was super- 
intended with ease, the discipline and attention of the pupils 
being excellent throughout. In a lesson taught elsewhere I 
had found about an hour and a quarter consumed in getting 
one-third of the first running done. Miss Cullen’s patdiing 
lesson to over forty fourth standard children occupied one 
hour and a half, included an explanation of the general prin- 
ciples of patching, a short lesson in top sewing, the fixing and 
tacking of patch, inside and out, and the Bewing of one quarter 
of it. It was full and clear, hut it went at about double the 
pace of the patching lessons I had seen given by the teachers 
previously mentioned, and confirmed mo in the belief that these 
mistresses get very little practice in the art of teaching col- 
lectively, and that children are not trained to follow their 
demonstrations and explanations properly. Little good is done 
by adopting the method in such a half-hearted way as this. 

With regard to reports sent in by my assistants upon school; 
visited by them during the year, I have endeavoured to classifr 
their judgments upon the state of needlework in the various 
schools as I did in my General Beport for 1903, somewhat 
loosely, though with as much accuracy, as I could manage, for 
the following reasons : first, the extremely varied condition; 
of the schools; and, second, the varying manners in which 
assistants describe them. Sometimes the state of work is in- 
School^ Work; dicatcd as, on the whole, good, fair, middling, and so on; ml 
sometimes the condition of the various standards, or of the 
various parts of programme, is given in detail, and I hate 
to deduce its general character from the particulars afforded. 
Beedlework is often, especially in a school of some size, so 
varied in merit in the different standards, or in the different 
portions of programme. — parts being good, parts only middling, 
parts actually poor, that it is exceedingly difficult to describe 
it as anything but “ mixed ” ; and, when an assistant has in 
the earlier part of her report stated that it was, in general, 
"fair,” she often fools impelled to. give later on. details vdiirh 
lead one to the conclusion that tho classification is hardly 
accurate, though, it is difficult to see how else (except. ns the 
constantly cropping up “mixed”) the work can be described. 

I have not excluded from the ranks of the “ good,” schools 
in which only one, subject was found backward, the rest being 
quite satisfactory; and I have put among the “bad” a few 
schools in which one branch was fairly taught, all the re- 
mainder being in an unsatisfactory state. Some cases of. very 
great neglect of the duty of teaching needlework in ordinary 
schools came under the notice of my assistants during the 
year ; in one place it was found that no work had been done 
for a considerable period, the hour marked on time-table a.* 
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devoted to sewing, knitting, &c., being systematically given p‘^, DKRGABT 
up to literary instruction. A pernicious habit prevails in — 
some schools (more frequently in the North) of allowing the 
girls of sixth standard to do fancy-work of some kind or other 
instead of the plain needlework of programme, in which, as 
a consequence, they are lamentably deficient. Sometimes this 
occupation is connected with a local industry, such as crochet 
lace, or drawn thread work, but whatever it may be, it is im- 
properly substituted for the work indicated for this class by 
programme, and is a direct violation of the rule of the Board, in some 
which directs that plain needlework be taught to 1 these pupils schools, 
for a stated time weekly. Also, the amount of time nominally 
given is not by any means always devoted ; when garments 
turn out to have been made at home (and generally badly 
made), or when, as described by one of my assistants, the 
teacher has been at the pains of fabricating them herself, with 
the help of a machine, I feel very sure that the hours sup- 
posed to have been spent at needlework have been considerably 
intruded upon for other subjects, and thus the necessity has 
arisen for producing the required garments at some other time 
and in some other manner. 

Another abuse — this time pertaining to mixed schools — is 
that of neglecting the needlework of girls in order to bestow 
extra attention upon the literary instruction of boys.^ The 
difficulty of inducing the latter to remain upon their good 
behaviour if supervision be withdrawn from them for more 
than five minutes together , offers some excuse in schools where 
there is but one mistress in charge ; but when a school attended 
by some seventy pupils, the sexes pretty equally divided, is 
taught by two* mistresses, or by a master and a female assistant, 

I do think it unfair to 1 the teacher engaged in the. instruction 
in needlework of over thirty girls, that the infant hoys, per- . 
baps ten in number , are left in her charge during the time, as 
a hindrance and a handicap, while the principal devotes him- 
self, or herself, exclusively to the twenty-five boys in standards 
III. to YI. And , if unfair to the teacher, it is even more- un- 
fair to the girls , who are thus partially deprived of her atten- 
tion at a time when it should be wholly given to them. 

bliss Cullen (Leinster) visited during the year 180 schools, Number of 
of which 51 were Convent, and 129 ordinary ones. The ^° d s 
former included a good number organised in previous years, 
but found (from change of staff and other causes) very largely 
to need, and he desirous of, re-organisation. Accordingly, 

- from two to three days were frequently spent in teaching sets 
% of model lessons for the benefit of the mistresses, giving instruc- 
j ‘A? 118 in cutting-out by measurements and drafting, and so on. 
p blost. of the ordinary schools re-visited also got further help 
| and information, lessons being taught upon such subjects as 
I Were found to be defective in method, or as mistress appeared 
I enable to carry on successfully. The division of these schools 
| as regards merit, or the want of it, was as follows: — Those 
I exhibiting very good, good, or satisfactory work numbered 46 ; 

i§ ■■ * * 
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those showing very fair, or fair, 68; the "mixed” were 2T; 
backward, poor, or had, 26; and those the quality of wIosb 
work is not, mentioned were 13. The last were all, I think, 
visited for a second time, for the purpose of giving furtlier in- 
struction, and no opinion was expressed concerning tlieir work, 
because judgment liad been given upon it in the report of the 
first day. 


Miss Hogan (Munster) visited 161 schools, of which 18 were 
Convent and 143 ordinary. The classification of these schools, 
as regards the quality of their work, is as follows 1 : — Yery good, 
good, or satisfactory, 24; very fair, or fair, 27; mixed, fO; 
backward, poor, or bad, 35; quality not specified, 5. It will 
be observed that a large number of these schools are described 
as ‘ mixed.” Miss Hogan is not much in the habit of giving 
a general opinion unless in cases which display very consider- 
able evenness in the quality of work. She mentions most fre- 
quently both the merits and the defects observed, and thus iier 
judgments exhibit the “ mixed” side of things more often than 
any other. A good many schools were re-visited by her. In 
the greater number improvement was observed; there were, 
however, some which had made little or no attempt to advance 
after organisation. 

Miss Lee (Ulster) visited 251 schools of her many-schooled 
province. I have divided her judgments on them in the follow- 
ing manner : —-Yery good, good, or satisfactory, 36; very fair, 
or fair, 53 ; mixed, 42 ; pretty fair, or middling, 43.; backward, 
poor., or bad, 70; quality of work not mentioned, 7. In Miss 
Lee's district mixed schools, with their usual adverse effect 
upon the quality of needlework, are more numerous than in the 
other provinces. 

Miss Glynn (Connaught) visited during the year 193 schools, 
of which 11 were Convent and 182 ordinary ones. She found 
the needlework very good, good, or satisfactory, in 36; very 
fair, or fair, in 30; mixed, in 46; backward, poor, or. bad, in 
76 ; on the work of five she gives no judgment. On one or two 
of these occasions it happened that, arriving at a small school 
upon a very inclement day, she found so few .pupils assembled 
that it whs impossible to deduce from their performance the 
general character of the school work. In this province cir- 
cumstances are often against the schools — such circumstances 
as exposed situations in bad weather, making attendance 
irregular, the employment of children in agricultural work, 
and the poverty of parents, which prevents the supplying oi 
material for the making of garments , &e. 

I find at frequent intervals in the reports of all my assist- 
ants the remark that too little collective teaching is done m 
this or that school. 

Work of With regard to the work, of monitresses and candidates for 

Easter training done during the Easter examinations of 1904, my 
Examinations, knowledge is less intimate than I could wish, owing to the 
much smaller amount which I now examine ; but I have loo e 
through the rough marking-sheets of my assistants, an 
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j have also gone through the bundles of work and extracted all 
S specimens likely to be of use as patterns in schools, or for 

1 enlightenment of candidate instructresses, &c. , and have drawn 

\ my conclusions from these sources of information, as well as 
from my own notes and recollections of last Easter’s marking, 
j The impression which I have received is that the general level 
of merit was not high — that, in fact, it had fallen, rather than 
i risen, as compared with former years, with regard to the execu- 
i tionof some branches of work. Owing, I believe, very much to 
I the efforts of my assistants, the knowledge of correct method 
j is much more widespread than it used to be ; but practice is 
j wanting to complete the satisfactoriness of the work produced. 
When looking through the specimens I was disappointed to 
find' how few there were which could be presented, to a 
' monitress’s class as models, worthy of admiration and imita- 
tion, the work was so frequently executed without facility,, or 
care, or judgment, though the method was almost, .or quite, 
correct. One very seldom sees now the absurd and hideous 
attempts at darning which were common half-a-dozen years 
ago; but one constantly finds work done on a sufficiently correct 
plan, which is unsatisfactory or useless as a means of repair. The 
faults most frequently found are the neglect of enclosing, the 
edges of hole upon the right side of web , leaving a raw fringe 
to ravel out, the neglect of taking a proper hold upon material 
when crossing, which leaves the darn at liberty to pull out loose 
when stocking-web is stretched, and the setting of threads so 
far apart that considerable interstices are left between them, 
and they draw asunder, and let the point of the finger through 
when it is pressed against them. 

The too-long stocking-heel, producing foot out of . propor- 
tion large, is still with us (and no wonder !) ; . there is much 
more knowledge of the general principles of shirt- cutting, but 
the actual products are very frequently injured by the mis- 
: shaping of particular portions, generally the. yoke, front-neck, 

and arm-slopes. The candidates seem to- think that a slant is 
; the same as a curve, and' serves the same purpose, which 
opinion has often a disastrous effect upon the shape of necks, 
&c. Much of this defective production may be traced to the 
“It will do well enough” principle, formerly alluded to as too 
common in this country ; it is not ability that is lacking there 
is that in plenty — hut perseverance, steady application, the 
capacity for taking pains, specially, an appreciation of the 
importance of good finish, and attention to detail. These arc 
wants; hut there is a want- to which it may. be some of these 
are partly due, and that is, the want of sufficient practice. My 
own opinion in this respect is corroborated by that of my 
assistants. We have all observed that there is a general ten- 
dency to put everything "before needlework ; to make it play the 
part of the step-child, whose necessities have no chance of being 

( considered until those of the step-m other’s own brood have been 
lullv satisfied. Often ljftlp or nothing is done for it until 

i 2 
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examinations begin to loom near, wlien a rash is made to re- l 
cover lost ground, often irrecoverable. In scliools where, some ‘ 
years. ago, three hour’s weekly were allotted to the study ami 
practice of the various needlework branches, I now And two- ] 
and-a-half, two, sometimes only one-and-a-half hour allowed- ; 
there are so many literary subjects to be considered, I am told. 
Sometimes, where a nominal three hours is given, music- 
lessons — and, occasionally, music-practice — come out of it, 
and it is hard to say how much is really left to be devoted to ' 
the subject, which is one of the most useful that can be taught 
to girls of the working classes. 


And there are other reasons which conduce to this decline m 
the quality of monitresses’ work. The lessened time given to 
needlework in schools, which — when it is not made up forty 
more systematic and energetic, teaching — sends worse-pre- 
pared juniors into the monitorial staffs; the larger number of 
subjects embraced by the new literary programme, which en- 
grosses the attention of monitresses to the detriment of the home- 
lier needlework branches ; and, finally, an opinion, which I hare 
heard somewhat frequently expressed of late, that the calbngof 
a teacher is not now so lucrative or satisfactory as it used to be. 
and. therefore, monitresses intend at completion of service to 
try for a clerkship in the Post Office, the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and so on, and, in the meantime, cultivate those subjects 
which will best help them to realise, their ambitions. I 
not know whether the general tendency to separate mind com- 
pletely from manual exercises is due to indolence on the par 
of monitresses themselves or to a want of judiciousness on t e 
part of their teachers, which permits the mental faculties o 
lie fallow while the eyes and hands are engaged; hut 1 cer 
tainly find a great want of intelligence and knowledge wliea 
question monitresses upon method and rules of work, an 
reasons for doing it in one way or another. A bright excep 
to her fellows is the girl who can give me, correctly, t e 
for length of stocking-heel — on which the proportion _o 
depends — or for the size of foot when instep-narrowing • 
been finished. As rare is she who has intelligent ideas on ■ 
subject of patching, understanding what regulates the sir. ^ 
patch to he anplied to a worn garment, and how it. slum 
trimmed for fixing the inner edge. "About an me 
half souare,” is the answer one gets, if one gets any a ]\ - 
all — this being the size practised for examination S P® . 
It would prove rather inadequate for the repair ot a w » 

shirt , worn under the- arms 1 A definition of the woi p, 

is almost unattainable; and yet, any dictionary wo „ pfln ; n g. 
it if the teacher found a difficulty in explaining - . ^ 

When I express dissatisfaction with this state o . Te . 
mistresses tell me that they have given the mn A^jtl 
quired to the monitresses. and that the latter have o g ^ 
as I sometimes find that they have forgotten the ■ . f otlI th 

p. stocking-heel, never having knitted one since t e J 
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standard. 1 liave been suggesting of late the use of a note- Miss 
book, in which such knowledge could be preserved, and re- Prbnderqabt. 
ferred to if questioning proves that it is slipping out of memory. 
Unfortunately, the questioning is liable to be forgotten as well 
as the knowledge. 

The marking after July examinations was done by me, with Work of 
the assistance of Miss Cullen, who marked more than half the ^J.£ 0 n 8 xaml " 
specimens, my time being encroached upon by reports on 
manual instructresses, <&c. The merit of these productions of 
king's scholars varied very much, though frequently the' 'same 
character — sometimes the same defect — pervaded the whole 
bundle of twenty envelopes, representing twenty candidates. 

The old error of fronts narrower than backs, and quite refusing 
to meet in front, was constantly found in such night-dresses as 
were constructed with saddle yoke, these often measuring, in 
full size, only twelve inches across the chest. Sometimes the 
yoke seemed arranged back to front, as the front neck rose far 
above the cut-down back. Such cutting-out as this, carried 
into the work of school, must account for the difficulty ex- 
perienced by many teachers of getting pupils to bring material 
for garments. TV hat mother would like to see brought home to 
her an article so ill-cut as to be unwearable ? A want of 
sufficient supervision of college work was noticeable in other 
respects also. For instance : many candidates, when called 
upon to produce a miniature knitted petticoat, presented a 
crochet one, for which, it not being the test indicated, and 
crochet forming noi part of the present training course, it was im- 
possible to give them any marks whatever. I find in my rough • 
notes the remark that a certain group of bundles contained a 
quantity of slovenly work, showing insufficient superintendence 
and unsystematic training — I do not, of course, know whence 
they came. But there was also, for one’s consolation, a large 
amount of sufficiently satisfactory work, and a respectable per- 
centage which was very good indeed. 

During the past year I have visited and examined work in schools 
99 schools, of which 57 were Convent National schools, having visited by 
industrial departments attached ; 1 model and 3 ordinary N ‘g^ le ^k. 
schools, with similar departments; 11 Convent schools, and 
27 ordinary ones, without any special industrial arrangements. 

I have classified the quality of plain needlework found in these 
schools in the following manner: — First, ordinary National 
schools, without industrial departments, very good, good, or 
satisfactory, 5; very fair, or fair, 6; mixed, 8; middling, 4; 
backward, or poor, 4 — Total 27. Next, Convent schools, with- 
out industrial departments, very good, good, or satisfactory, 3; 
very fair, or fair, 0; mixed, 4; middling, 2; backward, 2— 

Total 11. Industrial departments — Very good, good, or satis- 
factory, 13; very fair, or fair, 12; mixed, 32; middling, 1; 
backward, 2 ; insufficient work seen for opinion in another case 
owing to unexpected closing of school — Total, 61. It will be 
^n that I have, been obliged to place by far the largest number 
under the heading ‘‘mixed/’ but no school so classed showed 
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Miss work which was satisfactory throughout — either some standards 

i ' itaypERQAST. -were insufficiently advanced, while others were doing well, or 
some branches were unsatisfactorily taught throughout, or else 
there was a considerable element of backward pupils mingling 
with the more proficient ones. This is, occasionally, the mis- 
fortune rather than the fault of the staff, as these pupils have 
come in from other schools, often mixed ones, in which little 
or no instruction is given in needlework ; they are, therefore, 
very ignorant of this branch, though their proficiency in 
literary subjects may be sufficient to place them in sixth class. 
More and better collective teaching would have raised the 
standard of needlework in many of these schools. Where it is 
not used, instruction (in view of the present limited time for 
practice) tends to be unintelligent and unpractical, the chil- 
dren vacant and uninterested, because they are unenlightened 
as to the principles and the utility of the occupation upon 
which they are engaged. It is difficult to induce pupils to 
bring garments to be repaired, though this is most valuable 
experience for them ; but I think that a little more energy and 
ingenuity on the part of teachers would secure training of this 
kind more frequently than now happens. 

Concerning special industrial departments, it seems to me 
that, year by year, I have less that is cheering to chronicle, 
since each year now sees some falling-off in their productions 
or some lessening in their numbers. Several which I visited 
this year were seen for the la-st time as industrial departments 
— they have since ceased to be .such — absorbed mostly by the 
technical interest ; and there are others of which I need only 
say that I shall not grieve if I hear that they have, given up 
also , they have drifted so far from the purpose of their ioun a- 
tion. Luckily, a. good many are still faithful to the ideal o 
usefulness and practical training for girls with which they wer^ 
started. I have classed them in order of merit as follows . 
Very good, good, or satisfactory, 30; very fair, or lair, > 
middling, 9.; unsatisfactory, 4. I so regard the latter eca 
little or nothing heyond the plain needlework of progra 
taught in them, and they are not, therefore, carrying on 
purpose for which they were founded. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

M. Prendergast, 
Directress of Needlework. 

To the Secretaries, 
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General Report on Cookery and Laundry-work, 1904. . Mbs 

FitzCJekald. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit a short report of Cookery.and 
Laundry-work for the year ended 31st December, 1904. 

With a view to having these subjects introduced into Arrangement 
National schools, I organised classes for training teachers in 
the following centres 

Ulster (6). — Belfast, Bessbrook, Magherafelt, Middletown, 

Omagh, Bostrevor. 

Leinster (17). — Abbeyleix, Athlone, Bagenalstown, Cabra, 

Carlow, Dublin (2), frankford, (iores- 
bridge, Kilbeggan, Kilcock, Kilkenny, 
Mouutsackville, Portarlingion, Rochford 
Bridge, Tullamore, Wexfoi'd. 

Munster (18). — Ballingarry, Ballybunion, Borrisokane, 
Buttevant, OamCk-on-Suir, Carrigtwohill, 
Charleville, Cork (2), Dungarvan, Ennis- 
tymon, Eermoy, Kilmacthomas, Limerick, 

Lismore, Tralee, Waterford (2). 

Counaught (5). — Balliuasloe, Ballinrobe, Castlerea, Strokes- 
town, Westport. 

Total, 46. 

With one exception, viz. , Belfast, all these classes were held 
in Convent schools. Secular teachers were at liberty to attend 
subject to sanction from the Education Office. 

Luring the year my assistants were, as in previous years, Nature and 
constantly employed instructing teachers either by having uar,ntity of 
classes exclusively for them, teaching children in their pre- " or 
sence, or visiting schools when, if required, advice and sug- 
gestions to improve the method of conducting classes were 
given. 

Teachers’ courses of instruction lasted seven weeks. These Teachers’ 
classes were held in the evening, and were of from two to classes, 
three hours duration. Only dishes on the syllabus were 
taught ; these were of the most useful and economical nature , 
suitable to the working classes of the neighbourhood. Parti- 
cular attention was paid to cleanliness, accuracy and method. 
Instruction was also given in hygiene and domestic economy. 

In addition to teachers’ evening classes my assistants also childie „> g 
gave instruction to children for two hours every forenoon ; classes, 
these lessons were of benefit to teachers, were well attended, 
and were much appreciated by children and their parents. 

Some members of my staff also assisted at the practical Training 
cookery examinations held at the Training colleges. They colleges, 
report the work done by King’s scholars as “ good,” consider- 
fflg the very limited number of lessons they received. If pos- 
snile, more time should be given to cookery instruction at 
braining colleges. 
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General Report on Cookery and Laundry-work, 1904, 

As the period for training National school teachers termi- 
nated on March 81st, 1905, it was necessary to try and meet 
all applications for teachers’ classes before that date, there- 
fore little time was given to school visiting. The regulation 
set forth in the programme for 1904, viz., “ Cookery should 
not be taught in summer months,” caused some difficulty in 
arranging work for my stall ; more than once 1 was informed 
that 1 should hold myself responsible for breaking rules of the 
Commissioners. It would be necessary to name the particular 
months during which cookery should not be taught, the word 
“ Summer ” in some schools includes the period from March 
to October. 


The following is summary of the work done by my assistants 
in 1904 : — 


N umber 

Number 


Children 

Suhoola Visited. 

of Assistants. 

of (Jon Iron. 

lustrueiod. 

lnutruubod. 

11 to 10 

40 

GOO 

5,034 

200 


The expenditure in connection with above centres, includ- 
ing fire, light, and ingredients for teachers’ classes, amounted 
to £ 153 11s. id. Children provided materials for their own 
lessons. 

X regret to state that at the end of March one of my assis- 
tants was, owing to serious illness, obliged to discontinue her 
work, and was subsequently compelled to resign her position. 

Cookery is now taught in the generality of Convent schools; 
of the 327 such schools in Ireland 220 teach cookery, and 
realising the importance of laundry instruction, 66 of these 
schools still teach' laundry, though laundry has been taken oil 
the programme. In some Convents the method of teaching 
cookery is all that can be desired, the dishes chosen are suit- 
able, being within the reach of all, the children at class aie- 
pictures of neatness, and the kitchen, with all fittings and 
utensils, is thoroughly clean and tidy. Children’s note-books 
are well kept and carefully written (notes are given as dicta- 
tion once each week). 

But there are other Convent schools of which the same 
cannot be said. More time and attention should be devoted 
to scullery work, and more useful subjects should be chosen tor 
the lessons. There exists a great tendency to “cake 
making rather than to cheap, useful dishes which prove tta 
good, nutritious food may be obtained at small cost. Tms love 
of fancy dishes is probably due to the fact that ehndre 
willingly provide the ingredients required for cakes, «c-> 
whereas they object to fish, meats, &c. 
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Fuel and all materials are supplied by the nuns and school “™ Qebaib 
children. In poor districts these expenses are a serious item ; 
no matter how simple the instructions, they necessitate a daily FueUnd 
outlay, and I have been informed, more than once, that in- ma erl ° 
structions in cookery should be discontinued if pecuniary aid 
were not granted by the Commissioners. If only grants were 
ffiven for cookery all these difficulties would disappear. Fees 
are granted for Irish, 10s. per pupil ; French , geometry, &c., 

5 s. per pupil. If grants were made for cookery, the teaching 
of which necessitates constant outlay, expenses would be 
defrayed, and the subject would become general. Owing to 
want of funds some Convents have discontinued teaching 
cookery. It is to be regretted that cookery has not yet been 
started in some Convent schools. This subject should be com- 
pulsory in all Convent and Model schools ; in these schools the 
teaching staffs are generally large , and a room may more easily 
be set apart for the subject. The children’s future happiness 
depends on early training, and, what is more calculated to 
secure home comfort than a love of cleanliness, thrifty habits, 
and a knowledge of cookery and laundry-work. 

In 1904 but few secular teachers joined our classes Of 596 Tether.’ 
mentioned as having received instruction only 181 belonged to 
ordinary schools, 415 were members of different religious com- 
munities. This was chiefly due to conclusions drawn irons 
the announcement made in the programme for 1904. 

Eef erring to ordinary schools, it stated “ In the fifth and 
higher standards provision for instruction in cookery , ®o. , has 
been undertaken by the Technical Department ” ; and, Ihe 
programme for cookery applies only to girls of fifth and highei 
standards in Convent schools.” From this, ordinary teachers 
inferred that the entire instruction in cookery and laundry 
would be given by experts from the Technical Department, 
consequently, they not only absented themselves from our 
classes, but, almost all ordinary teachers who had been in- 
structed, and had, with expense and inconvenience introduced 
cookery into their schools, became disheartened and discon- 
tinued teaching this most ’important subject. . Managers o 
schools who went to expense and trouble in fitting up suitable 
rooms for our work are much dissatisfied with the present . 
state of things, and hope this very useful branch of girls 
education will soon be resumed. 

Considering that no grants whatever were made by the 
Commissioners for cookery equipment in ordinary scnoois, cookery waa 
the work was steadily progressing. Expenses were incurred taught, 
by managers in fitting up rooms ; teachers came forward and 
spared neither time nor trouble in aiding the movement. 

Children helped to provide apparatus, and each year marked 
an increase in the numbers teaching cookery ; indeed » it had 
become the favourite subject in girls’ schools. 

I here give, return showing the number of teachers’ classes 
held in cookery and laundry- work, the number of teachers 
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instructed, and the number of schools in which cookery was 
taught, since the introduction of the present system of orga- 
nization in 1900 J * 


Years. 

Centros. 

Teachers. 

Schools, 

«»0 

52 

779 

263 

1901 

60 

803 

409 

1902 

63 

713 

631 

1903 

49 

654 

727 

1901 

47 

696 

362 


Of 362 schools teaching in 1904, 220 were Convent schools. 

But few members of religious communities are included in 
the numbers instructed during the first four years above men- 
tioned. On an average, about 150 joined our classes each 
year; but in 1904 only 181 of the 596 were ordinary teachers 
or monitors. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

M. FitzGerald, 

Organizer of Cookery and Laundry-work. 


General Beport on Musical Instruction, 1904. 

Gentlemen , — Herewith I beg to submit my general Beport 
aB Inspector of Musical Instruction for the year 1904. 

During the past year, as in the preceding four years, I have 
been chiefly occupied with directing and conducting the 
musical organization, created by the Commissioners in the 
year 1900 for the purpose of promoting and developing the 
teaching of vocal music in Irish National schools. Knowing 
that the term of five years for which the organizers had been 
appointed was fast drawing to a close, I have been all the more 
desirous that our work should be pressed on with the utmost 
diligence and vigour, so that as much as possible should be 
accomplished by the end of the period originally assigned to us. 
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Fully realising that whatever might be the fate of the or- Mr. Goodmas. 
ganizers themselves , the teachers’ classes would most certainly 
come to an end with March, 1905, I have endeavoured during 
the past year to utilize, as best we could, the time that yet 
remained to us for teaching the school teachers of the country. 

Accordingly, 1 urged my assistants to put forward their best 
energies to the last moment, to work as if they were beginning, 
not ending, the great task entrusted to them of teaching a 
nation, to allow themselves to grow neither faint nor feeble 
in their efforts to get our subject everywhere into the schools, 
liven though it might be a disadvantage to us personally, if it 
were found, at the end of our period of engagement, that our 
work was completed or nearly so, and that, consequently, 
our services were no longer required, I yet preferred it should 
be said of us that we had been given a task to do in an 
appointed time, and we did it. 

During the year, therefore, the work of the organization has Training of 
been vigorously proceeded with. Especially have we given the teachers 
our attention to the training of the teachers in our subject. 

From the end of February to Christmas week classes for 
teachers have been uninterruptedly held in all parts of the 
country. These classes met, as in previous years, usually 
from 6 to 8 o’clock each evening of the week, except on Satur- 
days, when they were held at an earlier hour. To the classes 
were summoned all the teachers living within a distance of 
eight miles round the centre or locality in which each class 
was held. Each course lasted for five, occasionally for six, 
weeks. When the organizer had completed his lessons in one 
centre, he removed to another and repeated them there. 

Working in this way from the closing days of February to 
Christmas we have been able to hold thirty-nine such teachers 
classes. The following are the places in which they were held, 
together with the names of the organizers who conducted 
them : — 

Miss Appleyard ; 6 classes. — Lame, Cookstown, Foynes, 
Aughnacloy, Dungiven, Newtownards. 

Miss Byrne; 7 classes. — Arklow, Cbarleville, Listowel, 
Castletownbere, Castleisland., Callan, Eden- 
derry. 

Miss Golclough ; 7 classes. — Kells, Ballyjamesduff , Abbey - 
leix, Castlecomer, Navan, Trim, Moate. 

Mr. Davidson ; 7 classes. — Banbridge, Dungannon, Drum - 
keeran, Miltown-Malbay , Ennistymon, Tubber- 
curry, Baliyhaunis. 

Mr. Maguire; 6 classes. — Mount Bellew, Loughrea, Kil- 
ronan, Achill, Killimor, G-orfc. 

Mr. Robinson; 6 classes. — Downpatrick, Batkf riland , 
Castlewellan, Antrim, Strokestown, Killaloe. 
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Rodman. . Besides holding these classes some of the organizers have 
given an occasional fortnight to working up the music in the 
schools of certain other districts, the managers of which had 
petitioned the Office for their services. In all, 1,319 teachers 
attended these thirty-nine classes, giving, consequently, an 
average of over thirty-three teachers to each class. The fol- 
lowing' are the numbers on rolls of each class : — 


CENTRE. 

N timber on 
Bolls. 

Centre. 

Number on 
Eolls. 

Abbeyleix, 

24 

Eilonderry, 

15 

Achill, 

20 

Ennistymon, . 

25 

Arrau (Kilronan), 

14 

Foyncs, 

30 

Autrira, 

07 

Oort, . 

25 

Arklow, 

43 

Kells, 

22 

Aughnaoloy, . 

no 

Killnloo, 

19 

Ballyhaunia, . 

32 

Killimor, 

17 

Ballyjnmesdufl’, 

10 

Larno, . 

50 

Banbridgc, 

75 

Listowel, 

61 

Callan, 

33 

Loughrea, 

26 

Castlecomer, 

19 

Miltown Malbay, 

29 

Castleisland, . 

24 

Moate, 

20 

Castletown Bere, 

36 

Mount Bellow, 

35 

Charleville, 

41 

Navan, 

23 

Castle wellar., . 

. 18 

Nowtownarda, . 

68 

Cookatown, 

42 

Rathfriland, 

23 

Downpatrick, 

41 

Strokestown, . 

32 

Drumkeeran, . 

20 

Trim, 

28 

Dungannou, . 

59 

Tubbercurry, . 

45 

Dungiven, 

44 




i 


j. nave again nothing but words of praise for the exemplar} 
behaviour of the teachers attending the classes of the year* 
As m all the preceding years, they have this year again shown 
themselves singularly earnest, attentive, and docile while 
U i * ns ^ r action. No more touching sight, to nay thinking. 

.witnessed than these classes presented night after 
night during the year and during the past five years. At each 
and every one of them one could see gathered together men 
and women of all ages and of all capacities, most of them 
come from considerable distances, all of them accustomed to 
speak and to rule with authority in their own circles, yet n° w 
become as it were, little children again, learning and prac- 
tising many of them for the first time in their lives simple 
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elementary lessons and exercises which, they ought to have Mr ‘ 
learnt and practised long years ago, in the days of their child- 
hood. Many of these classes were held in Convent National 
schools, where they consequently came under the keen obser- 
vation of the nuns. And repeatedly I have been informed by 
the nuns themselves how edified they had been at witnessing 
the zeal, the earnestness, and the patient perseverance of the 
teachers while at class. If the teachers will only be equally 
zealous and earnest in teaching our subject as they have been 
in learning it, all will be well with it. 

With respect to the musical proficiency of the classes, I ^teachers. 0 
have only to repeat what I stated in my last Beport, that, 
while the average degree of proficiency in them is still not very 
high, it is yet considerably higher than it was some three or 
four years ago. A distinct improvement is now perceptible in 
all the classes as compared with those held in the early days 
of the organization. In some of the classes of the year quite a 
respectable standard of proficiency had been attained. In a 
few places, notably in Cooks town , Dungannon and Banbridge, 

T found in the teachers’ classes material which, under an effi- 
cient conductor or trainer, could easily be made into a first rate 
choral society. In Germany, as is well known, teachers 
choral societies are quite common. At the last great <mora 
competition, held two years .ago in Frankfurt, at which the 
Kaiser himself presided, and at which the best choirs of Ger- 
many competed, the Emperor’s prize for choral singing was 
won by the choir of Berlin school teachers. In Ireland there 
is no lack of excellent musical material amongst the teaching 
body. There is hardly a large centre in the country which 
could not furnish material for a very respectable teacheis 
choral union. But to have teachers’ or other choral societies 
flourish in Ireland we have yet to develop among our people 
that love and esteem for, and interest in, music, which is 
universal in Germany. 

Love and esteem for music will infallibly come 
get the subject well into the schools. To accomplish this has 
been the aim and object of all the work of the organization, 
during the five years of its existence. As in all the preceding 
years so again in the past year, the organizers, while teaching 
the teachers in the evenings, have spent their days in . e 
schools of the districts in which they happened to be working. 

Every day each organizer visited some three or four schools, 
took the classes himself, taught them in presence o > e 
teachers, and made such hints and suggestions as ne aeemet 
necessary for the better teaching of the subject My ^ruc- 
tions to my assistants were everywhere especially to look a ei 
the country schools, to be sure and leave their mark upon them 
particularly. It is in such schools — small schools with one 
teacher only, in out-of-the-way places— that the brightening, 
gladdening influence of music is most needed. A nd as such 
schools form the majority of the schools of Ireland, I felt tha 
ve could not give them too much attention. 
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It will now be easily understood how the work of the organi- 
zation has been carried on during the past year and during the 
past five years. Through all that period our system of work- 
ing has remained unchanged. Teaching the teachers in even- 
ing classes and the children in the day schools, the organizers 
have gone through the length and breadth of the land. Hardly 
a . district has been left untouched, hardly a school left un- 
visited. Everywhere the organizers have had the satisfaction 
or seeing their labours gratefully appreciated. Managers, in- 
spectors and teachers all have shown”" sympathy with their 
work. To the end no subject was more popular, no visits more 
welcome than theirs with teachers and with children. 

,^ n 31st of December, 1904, I was officially informed 
that it had not been found possible to renew the engagement 
of my assistants after 31st of March, 1905. On that date, 
therefore, my assistants leave me, and the work of the organi- 
zation comes to an end. 

I shall not attempt to deny that I was grievously disap- 
pointed at this intelligence. It was not wholly unexpected, 
but I had hoped that at least some of my assistants would 
have been left to mo. As it is I can only express my great 
regret that it has not been found possible, in the new arrange- 
ments, to deal as generously with music as with some other 
subjects. 

Writing, as I now am, in the closing days of March, 1905, 
when the work of the organization is practically at an end, and 
when the organizers are on the very eve of retirement, I 
venture to anticipate somewhat my next annual Report by 
giving here a brief summary of what has been accomplished 
during the past live years. The organizers started working in the 
autumn of 1900. From that date down to March, 1905 , .there 
were in all 168 teachers’ classes held. Distributed through 
the years they were as follows : — In 1900, 11 classes; in 1901, 

08 classes; in 1902, 39 classes; in 1903, 35 classes; in 1904, 

09 classes; in 1905, 6 classes. The numbers attending the 
classes for the different years were : — 


- — ■ 

No. of 
Teachors. 

1900, 

494 

1901, 

1,407 

1902, 

1,865 

1903, 

1,0761 

1904, 

1,319 

1905, 

236 


6,397 
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The following table will show the localities in which the Mr. Goodman. 
various classes were held, and the number of teachers attend- 
ing each of them, for the five years of the organization : — 


Teachers’ Music Classes, 1900-1905. 


1900. 

- 1 

1901. 

- 

1902.' 

- 

Armagh, 

47 

Athenry, 

22 

Ballina, 

53 

Ballinrobo, 

62 

Ballinasloe, . 

38 

Baliinamore, 

40 

Caher, 

24 

Ballybay, 

30 

Ballymena, . 

59 

Clonegal and Now- 

22 

Ballymoney, 

55 

Bandon, 

43 

townbarrv. 






Olonmel, 

28 

Birr, . 

40 

Bantry, 


Dublin (men), 

76 

Bunurana, 

15 

Belfast, Class L, . 

123 

Do. (women), 

103 

Carlow, 

47 

Do., Class II., . 

123 

Newry, 

70 

Carndonagh, 

25 

Boyle, . 

39 

Tipperary, 

32 

Carrick-on-Suir, . 

40 

Caherciveen, 

41 

Wexford, 

41 

Castloblaney, 

35 

Cashel, 

16 



Cavan, 

38 

Castlederg, . 

39 



Claremorri8, 

44 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

37 



Cloglieen, 

24 

Castlebar, . 

32 



Clones, 

24 

Coleraine, 

59 



Dungarvan, . 

41 

Dingle. 

13 



Dunlavin, 

15 

Donegal, 

40 



Enniscorfcby, . 

15 

Dunmanway, 

60 



Enniskillen, . 

39 

Drogheda, • 

77 



Galway, 

52 

Ennis, 

31 



Grannrd, 

37 

Killarney, 

38 



Kilkeel, 

41 

Killorglin, . 

41 



Kilkenny, 

23 

Killybegs, 

25 



Kiltimagh, . 


Letterkenny, 

40 



Longford, 


Limerick, 

35 



Monaghan, . 


Londonderry, 

88 



Moville, 


Macroom, 

57 



Naas, . 


Mallow, 

37 



New Ross, . 

38 

Manorhamilton,' 1 . 

47 



Nenagh, 

34 

Haryboro’, . 

54 



Roscrea, 

34 

Milford, . 

21 



Sligo, . 

51 

Newtown Stewart, 

38 



Strabane, 

49 

Millatreet, . 

41 



Swinford, 

57 

Mullingar, . 

48 



Templemore, 

21 

Omagh, 

59 



Thtirles, 

m % 

Roscommon. . 

39 



Tuam, 

70 

Skibbereen, . 

64 



Tullamove, . 

22 

Stranorlar, . 

34 



Waterford, . 

87 

Tralee, 

59 





Westport, 

33 

Total, . 

494 

Total, . 

1,407 

Total . 

1,865 

U Classes. 


38 ClaBBes. 


39 Classes. 
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Mr Goodman. Teachers’ Music Classes, 1900-1905 — continued. 


1903. 

- 

1901. 

- 

1905. 

- 

Abbcyfeale, . 

25 

Achill, 

29 

Ballaghaderin, 

10 

Ardara, 

16 

Arran (Kilronanl, . 

14 

Oarrlckmacross, 

25 

Athlone, , 

25 

Antrim, 

07 

Lisburn, 

5i 

Baiiieboro’, 

32 

Abboyleix, . 

24 

Lurgan, 

1 

Ballycastlo, 

29 

Arklow, 

43 

Portadown, . 

15 

Ballymote, 

42 

Aughnnoloy, . 

50 

Ratlikealo 

13 

Ballysliannon, 

SO 

Ballyhaunie, . 

32 



Bclroullet, 

32 

BallyjamoBdulT, 

16 



Belturbet, 

■12 

Banbridgo, . 

76 



Castleroa, 

42 

Uallan, 

33 



Oarrickfergus, 

3(t 

OaHtlocomor, 

19 



OliMen, 

28 

OaHtleiBland, . 

24 



Clonakllty, 

49 

Castletown Boro, . 

35 



Dimilalk, 

73 

OtiHtlowullan, 

18 



Dungloe, 

26 

Charleville, . 

41 



Drumcolllher, 

18 

Ooolcntown, . 

42 



Ennjscortliy, . 

33 

Downpatrick, 

41 



Formoy, 

35 

Drnmkcoran, 

20 



Fivemiletown, 

37 

Dungannon, . 

59 



Qlenties, 

18 

Dungivon, 

44 



Gweedore, 

11 

Edcnderry, . 

15 



Headford. 

16 

Ennistymon, 

25 



Kllkoe, 

29 

FoynoH, 

30 



Kilronan, 

0 

Gort, . 

25 



Kilrush, 

28 

Kells, . 

22 



Kinsale, 

39 

Killaloo, 

19 



Kemnare, 

27 

Killixnor, 

17 



Lismore, 

36 

Larno, 

50 



Magherafolt. . 

55 

LiBtowel, 

61 



Middleton, 

46 

Loughroa, 

26 



Newcastle West, 

13 

Miltown Malbay, . 

29 



Oldcastle, 

30 

Moate, 

20 



Porfarlington, 

20 

Mount Bellow, 

35 



Swanlinbar, . 

29 

Navan, 

23 



Yonghal, 

22 

Newtownards, 

G8 





Itathlriland, 

23 





Strokcstown, 

32 





Trim, . 

28 





Tubbereurry. 

45 



Total, . 

1,076 

Total, . 

1,319 

Total. • 


35 Classes. 


39 Classes. 


6 Classes. 

— - 


' } To the numbers here given should be added those 0 , eQ 

nuns, monitresses, and others who attended the elass^^_ ^ 
\ '• held in Cony.ent^chools , but whose names were , 

v - ' ■ ; . 'if *■ * t 
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on the class rolls. In round numbers, therefore, we may take Mt.-Goodhas.' 
it that some 6,500 teachers were instructed in these music 
classes during the years 1900-1905. 

The teaching of the teachers, important as it is, is yet but a Progress 
means to an end. The great question, indeed, is, not how e 

many teachers have been instructed but how many children. 

If we have failed to reach the children of the country we 
assuredly have laboured in vain. How, then, has our subject 
fared in the schools during the past five years? 

■ The answer to this question is to be found in the Commis- 
sioners’ annual Reports. In the year preceding that in which 
the organization began its work — in 1899 — singing was taught 
in but 1,470 out of the 8,700 schools in operation under the 
Board. According to the last published Report of the Com- 
missioners it was taught in 6,650 schools at the close of the 
„ year 1903. The number of schools, consequently, having 
music taught in them increased by over 5,000 during the years 
1900-1903. 

The net results, therefore, of the work of the organization 
during the five years of its existence are, briefly, these : — 168 
teachers’ classes have been held, in which some 6,500 teachers 
have been instructed ; the number of schools in which singing 
is taught has risen from 1,470 in 1899, to 6,550 in the year 
1903 ; while the character of the music teaching in the schools 
generally has been such as to elicit commendation from most 
of the inspectors. . . ’ , 

At Easter the annual examination of candidates for Training 
colleges, and of monitors, took place. The practical examina- or ~ candidate 
tions in music were conducted by the inspectors at various Kino’s 
centres throughout the country. The papers were marked by “ n r f t "“ d 
myself and by some of my assistants. There were m all 1,718 
music papers received, of which, as well as I could make out, 

1,309 came from female, and 409 from male candidates. The 
answering all round was good. Of the 1,309 papers from 
female candidates 66 failed to obtain 30 per cent, of the tota 
marks, while 50 gained full marks. Of the 409 papers from 
male candidates 43 failed to obtain 30 per cent. , while 19 


secured full marks. .... . ,. „ 

In May and June last I held the practical test examinations ElamiMtiolls 
in the. different Training colleges. In all, 1 ,07b Jiang s in tbe 
scholars presented themselves for examination. Of these, 

461 were men and 615 women. The following are the nnm- Colleges, 
hers from each college : — 


men King’s Scholars. 


women King’s Scholars. 


— 

Number 

Examined. 

— 

Number 

Examined. 

“ Marlborough-street.” 
w Pt. Patrick's." ... ... 

M Church of Ireland,” ... ! 

,l De la Salle,” 

no 

1P2 

38 

151 

“ M nrlbor ouph-street/ . 

“ Our Ln dy of Mercy.” 

11 Church of Ireland. . ••• 

“ St. Mary’s," Belfast, 

177 

15d 

87 

98 



“ Mary Immaculate,” • ••• ' 

97 

Total, 

m 

Total, 

615 
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The King’s scholars were divided into two classes— seniors 
or outgoing students, whose college course now terminated’ 
and juniors, or students who had completed only the first of 
their two years’ course of training. Separated in this wav the 
numbers from the Colleges were : — 


men King's Scholars. 

— 

Seniors. 

Juniors. 

“ MarTborough-street," 
“ St. Patrick’s,” 

7C 

34 

10(5 

50 

“Church of Ireland,” ... 
“ De La Salle," 

23 

15 

67 

84 

Totals, 

272 

180 


Women king's Scholabs 


Seniors. 


Juniors. 


" Marlboroxigh-street." 

“ Our Lady of Mercy," 

" Church of Ireland," ... 
“ Rli. Mary's." ... 

“ Mary Immaculate," ... 

Totals. 



Senior students were examined in Column 3, and Juniors in 
Column 2 of the official programme, as in previous year. 


The following analysis of the marks obtained at this exami- 
nation by the senior or outgoing King’s scholars, will serve to 
show how music fares in the Irish Training colleges : — 


MEN KINO'S SOHOLAItS. 


Number of Students Examined, . 

“ Marlborougli- 
street." 

76 

“St. 

Patrick’s.” 

106 

“ Oburob of 
Ireland." 
23 

“De La Salle" 
67 

Obtained 90 % or over, ... 

18 

35 

1 3 

10 

80 % but under 90 %. ... 

13 

24 

5 

9 

,. 7U% „ 80%,... 

11 

T» 

7 

7 

„ 60% „ 70%.... 

15 

2 

5 

10 

„ 50% „ 60%,... 

6 

9 

1 

14 

Under 60% 

7 

12 


12 

“ Incapable ” in tho subject, 

7 

12 

‘ 1 

5 

Totals, 

76 

106 

23 

67 


WOMEN KINO'S SCHOLARS. 


Number of Studonts Examined, 

“ Marl- 
borough- 
streot." 
109 

" Our Lady 
of Morey.'! 

92 

“Church ' 
of 

Ireland.” , 
49 

“St. 

Mary’B. 

Belfast." 

82 

* Mary Im- 
maculate,” 
Limerick. 
38 

Obtained 90 % or over. 

37 

32 

21 

20 

17 

„ 80 % but under 90 %, 

21 

17 

7 

13 


,. 70/% „ 80 %, 

20 1 

13 

1 9 



,. 00 % „ 70 %, 

7 

11 

| 1 

, 5 


„ 50 % „ 00 %, 

9 

9 

5 



Under 50 %,- ... 

11 

7 

' 3 



“ Incapable in the subject, 

4 

3 

3 



Totals, ... 

100 

92 

49 

62 

38 
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Tlie same tests were given to men and women. One-year Mr - 
senior students had the option of being examined in Column 2 
instead of Column 3 programme, a privilege o£ which a con- 
siderable number availed themselves. 

A paper in musical theory was taken by every King’s scholar 
at the July examinations. 

In addition to the vocal musical examinations I examined Instrumental 
a considerable number of King’s scholars in instrumental 5, 1 "' 0 “ tlle 
music — chiefly harmonium. It will hardly be necessary to ° eBH ' 
give here returns of these examinations. • It will be sufficient 
to say that the playing of the students generally was very 
creditable, and showed that great attention is given to this 
very important subject in most of the Training colleges. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Marlborougk-street. 


P. Goodman. 


General Report for the year 1904 of W. Mavhowb Heller, ^ 
b.sc., Associate of the City and Guilds of London Insti- Hcum 
tute, Inspector and Head Organiser of Science Instruction. 

Gentlemen, 


I beg to submit my Report for the year 1904, which is 
based, not only upon my own observations, but upon the care- 
fully prepared and considered reports of my assistant staff. It 
has been my duty, year by year, to acknowledge the devo- 
tion and ability with which these ladies and gentlemen have 
carried out the responsible and arduous duties assigned: to 
them,' and now, when one comes to take stock of the con- 
structive work accomplished during the past four years, one 
appreciates more than before, not only the magnitude of one’s Appreciation 
personal indebtedness to them, but that it will not be easy to of services 
repay the services they have rendered to the cause of National y 

education. The work accomplished by the organisers is not 
to be measured by the small amount of fundamental scientific 
information that the teachers have acquired in the classes. 

Teachers born and bred under the Results system had, natu- 
rally, great difficulty in understanding the aims, ideals. apd 
suggestions contained in the Commissioners’ programmes of 
1900 and 1904 ; one remembers how many were inclined ; to 
regard the prefatory notes as harmless educational sermons 
not to be taken seriously; but all that has changed, and th" 
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Mr. w. M. most gratifying feature of the situation is the rapidly increasing 
Heller interest and attention that teachers are devoting to educational 
aims and methods ; the organisers have been, I believe one 
of the most important factors in bringing about this very 
desirable change; they have shown, in giving a connected 
series of practical illustrations of the method of experimental 
enquiry, the necessity and possibility of training the child to 
reason , which is surely the fundamental aim in education at 
this stage; the teacher, more than most people, must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, learn the art of experimenting, that, 
is, trying to find out things for himself ; so long as he is in 
the parrot-stage of imitating other people's words and methods, 
he can gather no experience. Further, they have shown at 
every turn that formation of habit and character must ran pari 
passu with the acquirement of knowledge, that there should be 
sense, system, and sequence in teaching, and that it is folly 
to expect to teach effectively without previous thought anil 
preparation of the lesson. If I have not over-stated their 
achievements, and I have certainly not their intentions, the 
organisers have been concerned in the training of the teacher 
in its broadest sense. 

The work haB In each succeeding year greater experience has produced 
preseertto its Sweater efficiency in these training classes, and one hears with 
logical dismay that at an early date this work must, for financial 

conclusion, reasons, stop, just when it is beginning to produce a telling 
effect. At the present time 500 teachers, that is about 4 per 
cent., have had opportunities of undergoing the full course of 
• instruction, and only 3,774, or 30 per cent., have qualified in 
. the first part of the course covering the work of the Fourth 
and Fifth Standards only, the scope of which is about the 
same as the first year’s work in an intermediate school. 
staffl The science organising staff, during the year, has consisted 

of the head organiser and assistant to the head organiser ami 
seven sub-organisers. The following tabular statement shows 
the classes held by each organiser ; — 


Summary or Classes in Elementary Science and Object Lessons held duriss 
the Year 1904. , 


Organiser. 

Date 
of Cluas. 

g| 

Contro. 

Days on which Class 
mat. ouch Weolc. 

Part 

of Course. 

Composition of 
Class. 

Mr. E. G. Ingold, . 

1901. 

Jan. Mar. 

34 

Dublin, 

Friday evenings . 

I. 

Mixed. 

Do., 

do. 

35 

do. 

Katnrday mornings. 

I. 

do. 

Do., 

Mar.-May, 

28 

Navan, . 

Friday and Satur- 

I. 

Mon, women, & nuns, 

-Do., 

Sopt.-Dec. 

35 

Dublin, 

days. 

Saturday morning, . 

I. 

Mixed. 

Do. 

do. 

27 

da 

Friday evenings, 

n. 

do. 

Do., 

do., 

31 

Oldoaatle,. . , . 

Monday, Tuesday . 

L 

do. 

Miss Maguire &r 

Mar.-May, 

29 

Tipperary, 

do. - 

I. 

Men, women, nuns. . 

Mr. Rutledge, t 

. do.. 

24 

do. 

Wednesday. Thura- 

I. 

Mon, women. 

Do., 

do. 

40 

Olonmol,'. 

day. 

Friday, Saturday. . 

I. 

Men, women, nuns. 
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Summary of Classes in Elementary Science and Object Lessons held during 
the Year 1904 — continued. 


ORGANISER, 

Date 

ofCluss. 

No. on 1 
Register. | 

Centre. 

Days on which Class 
met each Week. . 

Part j 
of Course. I 

Composition of 
Class. 


1901. 







Miss Maguire, . 

June-July, 

25 

Gorey, . 

Four days, 


L 


Do, 

June-Aug. 

24 

Shillelagh, , 

Two days, 


L 


Do., 

July-Sept. 

35 

Arklow, 

Four days, 


L 


Miss Ryan and 
Mr. Ingold. 

Jan. -Mar. 

20 

North William- 
street Convent. 
Dublin. 

Two days, 

1 

L 

Women, nuns. 

Miss Ryan, . 

July- Aug. 

41 

Cavan, . 

Three days, 


L 

Men, women, nans. 


do. 

22 

Bailieborough, 

do. 


L 


Do., , 

Oct.-Jan. 

35 

Boyle. . 

Friday, Saturday, . 

t 


Mr. Hamilton, 

Jan.-Feb. 

13 

Belfast, 

Thursdays, 


L 

Men. 


do. 

31 

do. 

Fridays, 


L 

Women. 

Do., 

do. 

23 

Newfcownards, 

Saturdays, 


I. 

Men and women. 

Do* t 

Mar.-May, 

27 

Kircubbin, 

Three days, 


L 


Do„ . 

do. 

3G 

Downpatrick, 

do. 




Do., 

May July, 

26 

Newry, , 

Four days, 


L 


Do., 

do. 

23 

Newry Convent. 

do. 


L 


Do., 

Sept.-Dee. 

23 

Antrim, . 

Two days, 


I. 

Men and women. 

Do., 

do. 

34 

Belfast, , 

Saturdays, 


L 

do. do. 

Do., 

do. 

29 

do. 

Fridays, 


1L 


Do., 

Oot.-Dec. 

29 

do. 

Mondays, Tuesdays,’ 

I. 

do. do. 

Do., 

Oct.-Nov. 

19 

do. 

Five days, 


I. 


Mr. Thompson, . 

Jan. -Mar. 

36 

Cork, 

Thursdays, 


L 

do. do. 

Do., . 

do. 

31 

do. , 

Fridays, 


I. 

do do. 

Do., . 

do. 

22 

do. 

Saturdays, 


n. 

do. do. 


Mar. -June. 

3L 

Skibbereen, . 

Wednesday, 

Thurs- 

t 

Men, women, & nuns. 

Do., 




day. 



do. 

30 

Clonakiltv, , 

Friday, Saturday, . 

L 

do. do. 

Do., 

Sapt.-Oot. 

30 

Killorglin, 

Four days, 


I. 

Men and women. 

Do., . 

Oct.-Nov. 

22 

Cork, 

Five days, 


L 

do. do. 

Do., 

Oct.-Dec. 

31 

do. 

Fridays, 


II. 

do. do. 

Do., . 

do. 

38 

do. 

Saturdays. 


I. 

do. do. 

Do.. 

Sept.-Oct. 

30 

Cahirciveen, . 

Two days (Object Les 

sons). 

do. do. 

Do., , 

Nov. Dee. 

7. 

Queenstown, . 

Two days, 


I. 

Nuns. 

Mr. Connell, 

Mar. -Juno, 

28 

Westport, . 

do. 


L 

Men, women, & nuna. 

Do., . 

do. 

32 

Bailina, 

do. 


I. 

do. do. 

Do., 

do. 

32 

Castlebar, 

do. 


L 

do. do. 

Do., 

Aug.-Sept. 

31 

Claremorris, . 

Three days, 


I. 

do. da 

Do., 

Sept.-Oct. 

24 

Ballyhaunis, . 

do. 


L 

do. do. 

Do., 

Nov. -Dec 

33 

Roscommon, , 

Two days, 


L 

do. do. 

Mr. Rutledge, , 

June-Aug. 

29 

Ennis, 

Three days, 


I. 

do. do. 

Do., 

do. 

29 

Kilrush, 

do. 


I. 

do. do- 

Do., 

Oct.rDeo. 

30 

Birr, 

Two days, 


L 

Men, women. 

Do., . 

do. 

8 

Birr Convent. . 

do. 

• h 

I. 

Nuns, 

Mr. For grave, , 

Jan.-Feb. 

25 

Londonderry, 

One day, 


L 

Men and women. 

Do., , 

January, 

17 

Moville, 

do. 


I. 

Men, women, & nuns. 

Do., 

Feb. -May, 

32 

Stranorlar, 

Three days. 


L 

Men and women. 

Do., 

Mai*. -May, 

34 

Strabane, 

do. 


L 

do. do. 

Do., 

May-Nov. 

32 

Magherafelt, . 

Two days, 


L 

Men, women, & nuns. 

Do., 

do. 

30 

do. ' 1 , 

do, , 


L 

Men and women. 

Do., 

do. 

36 

Dungannnon, . 

do. 


I. 

do. do. 

Do., 

July-Sept. 

29 

Carndouagh, . 

Four days, 


I. 

Men, women, & nuns. 

Mr. Heller and 
Messrs. Ingold, 
Hamilton, and 
Thompson. 

July, 

84 

Dublin, 

Five days, 


IL 

Men and women. 
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General Report on Science Instruction. 


In addition to work entailed in preparing for and holding 
classes for teachers and in the marking of lecture, laboratory 
and Object-lesson notes written at these classes, the visits of 
inspection to schools have occupied a large part of the or- 
ganisers' time. The following table gives an analysis of the 
year’s work : — 

Analysis op Okganisers’ Work. 


NAME. 

Date of 
Appoint- 
ment. 

Title. 

Schools Visited. 

Classes Held. 

Official 

Centre. 

Equipped. 

■d 

i p. 

|Sf 

O' 

Total. 


Aug., 1900, 

Inspector and Head 

1G0 

45 

205 

1 

Dublin. 



Organiser, 







Mar., 1901. 

Assistant to the 

30 

11 


7 

Dublin. 



Head Organiser. 






Miss E Maguire, . 

Dec., 1900, 

Sub-organisor, 

10G 

49 

155 

6 

"Waterford. 

Miss M A. Ryan, 

Jan., 1904, 

do., • 

152 

23 

175 

4 

Sligo. 

Mr. J. Connell, 

Dec , 1900, 

o., • 

61 

15 

76 

6 

Galway 

Mr. W Forgrave, 

Do., 

do., • 

51 

5 

56 

8 

Derry 

Mr.J Hamilton, . 

Do., 

do , • 

41 

13 

54 

’ 12 

Belfast. 

Mr. A. Rutledge, 

July, 1903, 

do., t 

110 

26 

135 

5 

Limerick 

B A. , 

Mr. A. Thompson, 

Dec., 1900. 

do., 

82 

23 

105 

9 

Cork. 

B.A. 








i 


Totals, 

793 

209 

1,002 

58 



My own duties have, among other things, comprised 

(1.) Preliminary visits to centres to arrange for accommoda- 
tion of classes. 

(2.) Conferences with district inspectors to select teachers 
for admission to classes, and preparation of office lists. 

(3.j) Inbidental and final visits of inspection and examination 
! of classes. ■ 

(4.) incidental inspection, and final examination of classes 
for National teachers in Technical Schools. 


<S.) Individual practical examination in Elementary Science 
and Object Lesson of King’s scholars. 

1 <6.) The conduct of summer courses in Dublin. 

(7 .) Visits to equipped, and unequipped schools. 

(8.) Office work, including correspondence with office, .staff, 
and National School teachers, financial work, equip- 
ment grants to schools,, registration of teachers q 
fied at classes, .isupply of apparatus to oentrea, 
taking, and examination of: sub-organiser s repo , 
&o. 
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the statistical work involved . in the registration of Mr. w M 
teachers, the keeping of stock at out-centres, and in the prac- Hell™. 
tical examination of iking s scholars, I have received most 
valuable assistance from Mr. Ingold, whoalso, in my absence 
transacts the routine office work. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out in these reports, the UrEent 
majority of the teachers who have .been through the first part Sityfor 
of the course, would immensely profit by a revision course • revieiou 
in fact in many cases it is impossible to expect efficient teach- SSfjL 
mg until this opportunity is given to them. Many of the best matructloD - 
and laigest schools are already marking time because the 
teachers have come to the end of their tether of instruction. 

As 1 have received official intimation that the services ’ of >T 
oi e , m i j Q°nf 7 f th ^ r ^ nise rs will »be .discontinued after March I 

dlst, 1905, it is therefoie ultra vires for me to discuss _the work for 
problem at greater length ; but I sincerely hope in the inte- molly yeaM ta 
rests of the educational efficiency of the schools, that this appa- com “’ 
l-entiy retrogressive change has not been made without the 
provision of some constructive substitute. 

my actual a PP oi “tment by the Commissioners in 
1900, in conversation with the late Professor G-. p. Fitzgerald 
F.R.S., I mentioned the impossibility of accomplishing the 
work contemplated in five years ; he replied that he regarded 

the five years limit as a matter of form, and that the work 
to be done would take at least a generation.” I mention the 
incident merely in evidence that he appreciated the magnitude 
of the task from the beginning. In the matter of scientific 
training we are, generally speaking, ahead of the English 
schools ; the local authorities in England have been watching 
our Irish experiment carefully, and are now beginning to 
imitate th e constructive work initiated by the Commissioners 
m 1900 , in fact, England is now awake to the permanent 
necessity of some organising system, which will provide for 
the rehreshment of the minds of teachers regarding aims and 
methods of instruction . throughout their career as necessity 
arises. 

The Eight Hon. Henry Iiobhouse, m.p., who, as Chairman 
ol the recent, departmental Committee on the Training of 
teachers, is specially qualified to speak, said, in a paper read 
at Cambridge last August 

.i_? “ ust be-remembered that for a long time to come many of our 
i teachers will require liberal faeilitiea for training in special 
^ sew here than at Training Colleges, and that the local authori- 
,, re t[uired to find funds both for this purpose and to supple- 
ment the Government grants for training pupil teachers.” 

moment I have applications on my books for Demand for 
j one hundred classes, and estimate that the following - moreclasBeB. 
classes are , necessary 

: Part I. courses in centres not yet tapped, . 60 1 
Part IT, courses, . ... . .26 

Eevision, Part X. courses, .... 50 


Total, 


125 
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General Report on Science Instruction. 

As 1 have repeatedly stolen, these revision classes are o£ 
primary importance , not only tor ike teachers who have been 
already . through our classes, hut more so for the teachers who 
have received instruction in Training Colleges 3ince 19UU. 

It may cause surprise that the preceding statement should 
be deliberately made, but the evidence is so overwhelming, 

, that the teacher trained in organisers’ local classes is superior 
to the great majority of students trained in the Training Col- 
leges since 1900, m methods of instruction, in knowledge of the 
suuject and in tile interest displayed in the work, that i do not 
ihink it can be seriously disputed. It certainly seems para- 
doxical that the student who during two years receives in- 
struction in well-equipped laboratories, should not be greatly 
superior to teachers who, after a hard day's work come to 
organisers’ classes, and attend on twenty-four occasions for 
three hours each evening ; such phenomena require dose 
investigation. 

Teachers attending our classes have mostly several years of 
experience, which gives a meaning to the pedagogical advice 
they receive there ; they attend always at a considerable sacri- 
fice of spare time, and often at great inconvenience and 
pecuniary loss, in general, I think, they appreciate the 
opportunities the Commissioners have oilered them, and 
realise that they will shortly be called upon to put into practice 
the methods they are taught. At the same time the organisers 
have had a very congested experience of such classes and of 
school inspection, and know they have to deal with a critical 
audience demanding the useful employment of its time; the 
fact that it is a training class is never forgotten, and the point 
of view dominating the instruction is that of teaching. 

.The complaint of the Training College professors that the 
students often enter in a condition wholly unprepared lot 
training is only too true ; but this poor scholarship at entrance 
should not be allowed to mask the fact that the primary func- 
tions of a Training College are to teach methods of instruction 
and organisation, and to create m the lmnds of the student, 
some ideals for their life’s work, in focussing attention 
sharply on the annual examinations, the view of the i future 
career is left blurred and ill-dehued ; the situation needs to b 
viewed through a lens of greater depth of locus, which ™ 
produce a clear image of the foreground and the distance »t 
the same time. The subject is, apparently, not regarded by 
the authorities of the Colleges as of much importance, and 
professors have to endeavour to teach m one hour an 
or two hours a week, work that requires from hiee 
hours per week, if we consider that it embodies the fund* 
menial principles of all teaching method , this sta g 
teaching of scientific method will not be remedied untol d 
fact is more generally recognised, that it may ^ be m _ 
provide almost a complete training of the teacher, 
books of the students, often excellent samples of P e n“ an “P 
and decoration , are by no meaiis satisfactory ;mniy ^ 
they merely record a series of disconnected exper 
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always performed by the student who records them; there is Mr. w. M. 
little attempt to show why an experiment is performed, and Helleh. 
still less to record introductory qualitative experiments, or to 
illustrate the meaning of logical experimental enquiry. Befer- 
ence to methods of instruction, organisation of practical work, 
preparation of lessons, keeping of apparatus, selection, pre- 
paration and giving of Object iiessons, and the necessity for, 
and means of obtaining, good written compositions, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. They may be dealt with, but as 
examiner 1 can obtain no evidence of it. A few lectures might 
well be devoted in future to the explanation and development 
of the Commissioners’ “ Notes for Teachers ” on this branch 
of the programme. 

A great experiment has been commenced, but we cannot 
pretend that it has been pushed to its logical conclusion ; that 
it has been successful so far cannot be denied ; if one lesson 
more than another has been taught, though perhaps not gene- 
rally learnt, it is, that critical inspection must be supplemented 
by constructive help, and that these must be thoroughly co- 
ordinated. What has caused the extraordinary improvement 
in methods of instruction during the last ten years in the 
schools of the English towns V Fine buildings do not alone 
make good schools, but the constructive work of the organising 
inspector of the local authority have kept the schools and their 
teachers up to date. 

From the point of view of efficient teaching, the issue by The „ Notea 
the Commissioners of the ' ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ 1 has been one forTeachers." 
of the most satisfactory events of the year. Inspectors, or- 
ganisers and teachers have in this little volume definite sugges- 
tions in black and white, which, if utilised as it should be, 
would leave little excuse for inefficient work. Barely, how- 
ever, in a school have I seen a well-thumbed copy ; it is desir- 
able that the Commissioners should make clear that these are 
intended to be read, and that an immediate attempt to carry 
out the suggestions is expected, unless satisfactory alternative 
methods are employed. The Notes have been most favourably 
criticised by such English educationists as have seen a copy. 

One county authority was anxious to secure a copy for every 
teacher in the county. An eminent Yorkshire professor 
writes: — “I have been immensely interested in the ‘Notes 
for Teachers,’ and I should much like half a dozen copies, 
which I would gladly pay for. It is really encouraging to 
see such literature go forth." I have not yet had to make a 
suggestion in a school, which I could not underline in the 
“ Notes.” 

The keenest and most enthusiastic teachers were naturally Failing off in 
the first to avail themselves of the means and opportunities 
that the Commissioners have provided for training in this ap p» ra t„ (l 
branch of instruction; it is not, therefore, a matter of surprise 
that there is some slight falling off in the number of applica- 
tions for free equipment grants of apparatus during the past 
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General Report on Science Instruction 

year ; oar organising classes have 'made it clear that science 
teaching means hard thought as well as hard work and th 
realisation of this fact has- tempted some teachers to admit- 6 
line of least resistance. ^ a 

The significant question is often asked — “ If I attend a clas' 
and get an equipment grant, must I teach the subject ? ” The 
answer given is in the affirmative ; equipments are not awarded 
where the district inspector ,is of opinion that elementary 
Experimental Science could not be taught with advantage 
As a result, in many cases, even after the teacher has success- 
fully undergone the course of training, no application is made 
for a grant of apparatus, in the hope of negotiating more easily 
this section of the programme through the medium of Object 
teaching ; on the ground of both a saving of personal trouble 
and of educational effectiveness, such a decision is a mistake 
lor to produce the same formative and informational effect a 
satisfactory course of Object Lessons requires very much more 
thought and teaching skill than the systematic course of ex- 
perimental work demonstrated in the organiser’s class. As 
public funds have been generously spent — more so, indeed 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom— in this local 
provision for the training of teachers in special subjects, it is 
only right that Inspectors should insist that the schools receive 
some return for the money expended, and that where Object 
Lessons are taken by a trained teacher as a substitute for 
Experimental Science, these should reach a reasonably high 
standard, and the suggestions regarding them in the “Notes 
for Teachers ” should be fully carried out. 

In a very considerable number of cases the press and table 
necessary for the storage and use of the apparatus, have been 
provided by the teacher or by funds raised through him ; where 
the teacher is expected to make this provision, it constitutes a 
serious charge upon his income, and it is not surprising that 
he hesitates to apply for a free grant that will leave him con- 
siderably out of pocket. 

When a teacher has attended an organiser’s class he makes 
a start in his school with simple measurement exercises, pend- 
ing the supply of apparatus, and usually spends a great deal 
too much time on this kind of work ; at this stage measurement 
exercises should be alternated with interesting and useful 
Obj ect Lessons ; unless the teacher goes to some pains to make 
these measurement lessons interesting and practically useful, 
and insists on accuracy and care in their working, the pupils 
will quickly tire of work mechanically repeated month after 
month, and will gain little or no benefit from it. 

Even when a school has received the grant, there is often 
an extraordinary diffidence about using it ; in general, it is 
only after the organiser’s visit that pauch attemnt to use appa- 
ratus is made. The pencil and paper measurement exercises 
need not be taken at one big dose, but should be interspersed 
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with exercises on the use of other measuring instruments, such Mr. W. M. 
as the lever, balance' and graduated vessels. The detailed 
syllabuses in the “ Notes for Teachers ’ ’ are divided into num- 
bered paragraphs to indicate what in the average case is a 
reasonable amount of time for each section of the syllabus ; 
more attention should be paid to the rate of progress, for in 
many schools the work would be much better in quality if the 
amount of ground covered in the year were doubled. 

Some hundreds of equipped schools are doing excellent work, Causes of 
and are carrying out the Commissioners’ suggestions in their inefficient 
entirety, but a large number .are not making the progress that work ' 
should be expected ; the methods of teaching and examination 
engendered by the “ Results system ” die hard, hut every new 
year of constructive inspection will make the aims and methods 
of the new programme better understood. In the type of 
school usually reported upon by the organiser as “ middling ” 
or bad,” one finds the work slow and lifeless, with an equal 
lack of enthusiasm on part of teacher and pupil ; the teacher is 
too often attempting the impossible task of teaching without 
any previous' consideration of either the scope or method of his 
lesson, and does not realise that a few moments’ reference to 
his note-book or any other text-book, does not constitute pre- 
paration of a lesson. The importance of being interesting is 
not appreciated any more than the fact that before one can 
be interesting, one must be interested' oneself ; the unsyste- 
matic, undated and inconsequent entries in the exercise books 
of upper standard pupils, tell their tale of unprepared teaching. 

Failure to grasp the correct attitude of mind causes Science 
teaching to degenerate into the performance of a series of 
aimless experiments. An experiment consists of three stages 
—conception, performance, and utilisation — of which the first 
and the last are more important; attention is, unfortunately, 
too often fastened exclusively on the mechanical stage of per- 
formance. 

In many cases the deplorable irregularity of attendance 
accounts partly for the inefficiency of the instruction, but it 
does not seem right that the interests of the fairly regular 
children should suffer on account of the very irregular ones. 

Want of preparation of lessons has already been referred to, 
but success or failure in this kind of instruction depends more 
upon the Inspector than upon any one other factor. With the 
majority of conscientious and hard-working teachers efficiency 
in this branch is, and will be, a function of the attention and 
interest that, the Inspector devotes to it. The organising staff, j n fl uenc6 0 j 
occupying an intermediate position between inspector and Inspector, 
teacher, is able to appreciate better than either, the far-reach- 
ihgmfluence the Inspector exerts on the work of the school 
under the present system. Printed programmes, notes, and 
suggestions, issued by the Commissioners for the guidance of 
teachers, are very frequently not regarded seriously until the 
Inspector insists. on these suggestions being carried into effect. 
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Mr. w. M. Inspectors tell me that at the present time it is almost impos 
Heller^ gible to find time to investigate thoroughly the character of the 
instruction in all subjects, as the fundamental subjects need so 
much attention; in this subject, however, the work may be 
partly judged by the documentary evidence of progress that 
snould exist. 

Organiser’s The organiser in visiting a school is required to report upon 
Report. its work under the following heads : — 

(1.) The condition of the equipment as to storage and tidi- 
ness. 

(2.) The adequacy of the time allotted to the subject. 

(3.) The amount of work accomplished in view of the time 
spent, which is best gauged by reference to the 
detailed syllabuses in the “ Notes for Teachers.” 

(4.) The written exercises of the pupils of the upper stan- 
dards ; these should be progressive and dated. 

(5.) The amount of individual practical work accomplished 
by the pupils, a record of which should be kept in a 
special book. 

(6.) The character of the teacher’s preparation for the 
lessons. 


In addition to the above particulars, it is useful to divide the 
Science division into three sections, giving oral questions to 
one, written questions to another, and some practical exercises 
to the third. 


The report that the organiser is called upon to make necessi- 
tates a close scrutjny of the work in this branch ; abstracts of 
these reports go to the Inspector, but it would be more useful 
to send the whole report to him. There should also be some 
means by which the organiser could leave a written record in 
ihe school of the suggestions he makes to the teachers. 


The work of the year has emphasised the experiences of 
ciSaes!' 1 " previous years ; with increased experience modifications have 
been introduced imo the mode of conducting classes that have 
materially increased the efficiency of the instruction. The 
work of the teachers has been of the same earnest character as 
heretofore. JMo attempt lias been made to train every teacher 
in a district, and the method of selection by the Inspector has 
worked exceedingly well. The best work has invariably been 
accomplished in small classes, and the number on the register 
should in future not exceed twenty-four. 


Attendance. The attendance has been extraordinarily good ; in one centre 
the average of attendance at classes during the year was 97 
per cent. 


Kotes of The record of the laboratory work is in general well done ; 

lectures, a f ew teachers have exhibited so little imagination as to waste 

workman/ time in transcribing the contents of somebody else’s note-book, 

object lessons The lecture notes, which should record the continuous argu- 
ment of the story, the method of introducing each problem, 
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and all suggestions as to teaching and the conduct of the work Mr. w - M - 
jn schools, are not yet really satisfactory; teachers seem to He “^1 
experience much difficulty in recording a lecture, and when 
writing up their lecture notes do not'read up the subject from 
other sources ; to assist them a cyclostyled sheet containing a 
syllabus of the lecture, instructions for practical work, and 
suggestions for treatment of some Object Lessons, are issued 
each evening. 

About half way through the course a revision practical ex- Examination, 
animation is held, at which, of course, teachers work indepen- 
dently : this has the desirable effect of making the teachers 
realise the necessity for individual experimenting. At the end 
of the course an examination is held, sometimes purely theo- 
retical, but sometimes both theoretical and practical;, very 
considerable value is attached to the results of this final exami- 
nation in determining the qualification. 

In the equipped schools the press provided for the storage of The wort in 
apparatus is usually satisfactory ; in some cases it has been 
provided by the Manager, but more often through the instru- apparatus, 
mentality of the teacher. 

In some cases the apparatus is crowded into the ordinary 
school press, where it rapidly depreciates. In a small number 
of schools no provision for storage has been made or attempted. 

There is a table in most schools, though not in all, but this is 
generally loaded with books and other requisites of the school 
routine, and the fact tliat this has to Be ' cleared before an 
experimental lesson can be given, acts as a deterrent to the 
use of armaratus. A table chiefly used for experimenting as 
small as three feet by two feet will do , but a somewhat larger 
one is more generally useful. The apparatus is generally kept 
in a clean and tidy condition . but cleanliness is not always a 
sign of virtue, as it frequently implies that the teacher has 
shirked the effort of using it. In a few schools where a suit- 
able press is provided, the apparatus after use is put away in a 
dirty condition , and without order or arrangement ; ' I should 
be, however, inclined to excuse a good deal if an honest 
attempt to use the apparatus has been made. 

I imagine that organisers in every subject find the time-table The Time 
one of the most difficult problems they have to meet; of all Table - 
subjects Elementary Science and Object Lessons, which 
demand more thought and careful preparation than any other 
subject, fare worst. The Science organisers are often told, 
that being specialists, they consider no other subject but' their 
own ; it is an easy accusation, but nuite untrue ; we have never 
asked for more than two lessons of an hour per week, and are 
always prepared to accept as a minimum two lessons of three- 
quarters of an hour each in the upper standards ; in the lower 
standards we are pacified by two lessons of half, an hour each 
per week for object teaching. In view of the effect of teach- 
ing under this head on the whole school work, of the interest 
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it arouses, and of its value .as a formal study, can the above 
demand be termed unreasonable?. The congestion of the 
time-table seems to be due to excessive time devoted to certain 
subjects which, under the Results system, received a fictitious 
value, because they could be tested definitely, and to want of 
co-ordination of subjectsi. Arithmetic is the bully of the sab- 
jects, and the time devoted to it, seldom less than five hour, 
per week, is out of all proportion to its use in after life, or its 
formative value. With more teaching and oral work, less 
rules, much smaller numbers, and some regard to its use in 
after life, three hours per week should form an ample allow- 
ance ; the excessive time at present devoted to Arithmetic is 
not so much an educational necessity, as a means of solving j 
problem of organisation. In the Sixth Standard of a girls' 
school the other day I was confronted with a time-table, in 
which I found — 

Arithmetic, . . . 5 J hours 

Needlework, . . . 5 ,, 

“Book-keeping,” . .2 ,, 

= 12J hours. 

Of course, there was no time for Object Lessons— a com- 
pulsory subject of the programme for the past four years ani 
a half. 

I cannot help thinking that the time has come when the 
Commissioners should issue a number of specimen time-tables 
showing the minimum , number of hours per week to be 
devoted to each compulsory subject of the programme ; a cou- 
ference of Chief Inspectors and Head Organisers could submit 
time-tables which would he the resultant of their at present 
non-concurrent forces. An official time-table form for eacl 
division of the school of such nature that it can be conveniently 
posted in duplicate to the Inspector, is very desirable ; it should 
bear a tabulated summary of hours per week devoted to each 
subject. The present time-table form, often requires a very 
minute examination before one can discover the balance of 
subjects it represents. 

The time-table is often .a useless convention; as. far as 
Object-Lessons are concerned, I more often find it ignored 
than observed, and my assistants unanimously endorse my 
experience. It is somewhat more observed in equipped 
schools, but in many of those a lesson, is only given when the 
majority of senior pupils are present, a not too frequent occur- 
rence. Roes irregularity of attendance justify irregularly ot 
instruction? Has not the latter an effect on the former? are 
questions that need an official answer. 

Regularity of instruction can be gauged by entries in the 
progress book, by the existence of a previously prepared sene 
of lessons, by the teachers’ skeleton notes of lessons, by 
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dated written exercises of the older pupils, and by oral ques- Mr- W. M. 
tioning on the lines of the teacher’s notes of lessons. When Hellbr - 
these tests are applied, one is very often forced by this circum- 
stantial evidence to conclude that lessons are only given at 
long intervals, and worthless work is the result. 

This branch, particularly Object Lessons, is more subject 
than any other section of the -programme to this treatment, 
because all lessons demand thought and preparation. Unless 
the time-table is strictly observed progress's hopeless ; a weekly 
progress record is the best safeguard. 

During the year a great improvement has been manifested individual 
in the amount of practical work accomplished by the pupils, S* 0 ?" 1 
and a much larger number of schools than heretofore have 
carried out the Commissioners’ suggestions with most satis- 
factory results . ^ Little is done until after the organiser’s first 
visit, and practical work is then sometimes confined to a few 
favourite pupils. Use of apparatus is the only form of prac- 
tical study now included in the programme (if we exclude 
Drawing! and the most should be made of it in a curriculum 
so predominantly of literary character. Wherever an or- 
ganised plan of individual practical work has been adopted, 
pupils and teacher are interested, and the instruction is 
effective. 


English Compositions on Science and Object Lessons should Written 
be written in all standards above the Third ; the teacher should ° om P 08iti on» 
insist on careful oral Composition during the lessons, and the obfeet ““ ° r 
written Composition should not be attempted until the problem Lessons, 
under investigation has -been solved, and the class has been 
taught how to write a proper description of the piece of work 
accomplished. The heads under which the Composition is to 
be written should be discussed, but the pupils must express 
tbeir own thoughts in their own words. This is another phase 
of the work in which the Commissioners’ suggestions are 
seldom carried out until the organiser visits the school ; how- 
ever, most schools are now making a fair attempt, and a 
material improvement in English Composition is the result ; 
a high standard of honesty should be looked for in these records 
of work done. 


During the first year or two most schools need a visit from Suggestions 
the organiser about once every two months ; at present they do menrof r °' ,e ~ 
not get more than one visit in the year, and organisers’ sug- efficiency in 
gestions are often neglected in consequence. the^teoching 

A definite scheme of work showing the individual lesson to Science, 
be given each week should be prepared in advance ; until this 
is done we shall never get a fair rate of progress or proper 
preparation of lessons ; great help to the teacher has been given 
m this direction by the detail syllabuses in the “ Notes for 
Teachers.” 


Many teachers who have been through Part I. courses have 
failed to give effective teaching in their schools;’ and these 
should cgrtainly attend a revision course. ' f 
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I regret to say that in the present phase of development 
some more powerful stimulant to good Science teaching than 
at present exists is necessary, if the Secondary and Technical 
Schools are to be supplied with teachable material. I believe 
a special grant for Science instruction might be made with 
advantage in the Sixth and Seventh Standards of schools in 
which satisfactory work was accomplished in Standards TV. 
and V. The importance of preparation of lessons, a definite 
scheme of work, observance of the time-table, individual prac- 
tical work, systematic composition exercises, and the need 
for a firmer enforcement of the Commissioners’ suggestion? 
are factors in efficiency which have -been dealt with under other 
heads. 

Ability to give an Object Lesson is the most certain test o' 
a teacher’s understanding of the principles of the new pro- 
gramme. Some progress has been -made, but, generalij, , 
object teaching is still characterised by want of imagination, 
self-reliance, and initiative. Teachers will not believe in tilth 
own common-sense, and are too prone to give lifeless repeti- 
tions of unnatural lessons from those third-rate encyclopedia 
commonly known as “ Object Lesson books,” which should 
only be used as works of reference after the object has been 
thoroughly examined. Although every programme and cir- 
cular dealing with object teaching issued from the Office since 
1900 has insisted on the preparation of a definite scheme of 
work at the beginning of the school year, the rule is almost 
absolutely ignored until after the organiser's visit. 
lh ~ To start teaching without a definite plan of work for the 
year, leads to desultory, ill-prepared, and ill-conducted instruc- 
tion ’ Though the Commissioners have insisted over and over 
again on the necessity of drafting well-considered schemes of 
work in all subjects, few seem to realise that this is one of the 
first conditions of successful teaching. Very rarely does one 
find that teachers have prepared a scheme of Object Lessons 
when requested to do so. After the visit of the organiser such 
a scheme has to be prepared, and for a few weeks instruction 
goes on regularly, but too often the effect of the stimuhnt 
wears off, and the last state, is little better than the first. 
Object-teaching scheme should comprise at least thirty distinct 
lessons, in which new matter is dealt with. These thirty 
lessons do not necessarily mean thirty different subjects; a 
good subject will often be capable of sub-division into many 
lessons. . , 

- of My colleagues are not agreed as to the general suitability o 
r the subjects selected for Object-teaching ; but the 

have been through our classes (about 3fi per cent, of t le > 
undoubtedly do very much better than others. The bommi- 
sioners have from lime to time issued many suggestions, 
anything from a book, however bad, is taken in preference, 
m The text-books are the curse of Object-teaching, 

they are all burnt by Act of Parliament I fear we sM 
make much progress. It is not that the books the 
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so bad, but that they are so badly misused. In nine cases out Mr. w. M. 
of ten the book is used to save the teacher the trouble of think- ELl fL 
ing out his lesson. The object is the first essential in the 
preparation of the lesson, but usually makes its first appear- 
ance, if at all, when the lesson is given ; even then it is too 
often the perquisite of the teacher, and the children rarely 
have an opportunity of examining it with their own eyes and 
hands. 

On the whole, there is yet little evidence of proper prepara- 
tion of Object Lessons. After the organiser’s visit a suitable 
list of subjects is prepared, of which one or two are specially 
worked up “for the Inspector.” A frequent request in our ,i 

classes is for full details of a lesson “to give before the In- 
spector.” 

The notes of lessons are more often a mere description of the 
object than a plan of treatment of the lesson. As an Inspector 
can only find out what has been done by questioning the pupils 
on the lines of the teachers notes of lessons, it is important 
that these latter should be kept in the school, but we find them 
peculiarly domesticated. 

The following are the principal causes of the very general 
failure on the part of teachers with no special training to give 0 uj ec t ' 
Object teaching : — Teaching. 

(a.) Unsuitable subjects : there is an idea that anything will 
do ; they are often not interesting, not sufficiently 
local, and not connected. 

(b.) No definite, scheme is prepared in advance; the instruc- 
tion is of a hand to mouth character, and necessarily 
ill-prepared and irregular. 

(c.) Insufficient and wrongly directed, preparation; text- 
books are used as a substitute for personal enquiry. 

(d.) Want of appreciation of the Function and Method . of 
the lesson : the lesson is often a catechism learnt by 
heart. 

(c.) Need of a small equipment of apparatus such as — lenses, 
spirit lamp, a few’ glass vessels, tubes and corks, retort 
stand, Sec. 

. I do not consider that it .will be necessary or desirable to 
Sive equipments on the present scale to all National Schools ; tor Object 
for some time to come there must be a large number of schools teaching, 
w which, owing to small upper standards, insufficient or un- 
qualified staff, irregular attendance or other causes, a syste- 
matic course of instruction in experimental work could not be • 
carried out with advantage. In such schools a small equip- 
nient of apparatus for illustrating Object Lessons is very dpsir- 
able; a grant not exceeding £2 would probably be sufficient . 
for this purpose. e 
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In the lower standards two lessons of hall an hour per week, 1 
and in the upper standards two lessons of three-quarters of an 
hour per week, are sufficient to enable good work to be accom- 
plished ; my own experience shows that the time allotted -varies 
■from this down to one half hour per month, but as pointed out 
elsewhere, there is evidence that the time-table is rarely strictly 
observed, and often entirely ignored. Lessons of half an hour 
for the upper standards are not usually long enough to deal 
with an interesting subject. 

Remarks made in reference to Elementary Science notes 
also apply to the English Composition exercises written on the 
Object Lessons. A written record of an Object Lesson is prob- 
ably the most real composition lesson that can be given, as the 
pupil is directly translating real first-hand ideas into language, 
and not badly paraphrasing someone else’s words, or philoso- 
phising on ethics and morals. Considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in inducing teachers to get these compositions 
written systematically in the upper division of the school ; it 
should be insisted upon, and these exercises should be kept in 
a separate book and dated . 

In the comparatively short period each year in which the 
organiser has been free from classes, his attention has chiefly 
been directed to see that equipped schools are making good use 
of the free grant of apparatus ; ho also looks after the Object 
Lessons in these schools, and where time allows, in neighbour- 
ing unequipped schools passed en route. But there are prob- 
ably 5,000 unequipped schools which have not yet had a ■*»* 
from an organiser, the majority of which badly need help: 
some system bv which the scheme of Object Lessons is sub- 
mitted to the Inspector or organiser for approval, before in- 
struction commences, is urgently necessary. At present many 
teachers a, re selecting unsuitable subjects, and using wrong 
methods year after year, thereby doing positive harm to them- 
selves, and at least wasting valuable time. Short courses ot 
six lessons on Object-teaching as an interim training would “ e 
useful, but we shall never have really good teaching until the 
teacher has been through a rigorous training in experiment! 
enquiry. 

If after examining the scheme of lessons, the teacher’s notes, 
and the pupils’ exercises, the Inspector were to require a col- 
lection of the objects used in the lessons, it would tend jo pro- 
duce more reality in the instruction. 

'At this tide in the affairs of the organisation, it is a work of 
' supererogation to discuss the necessity fora great deal manv 
mdre. organising visits to schools ; it is the one great need ; it n 
takes an organiser three hours to give substantial help m 
school, it is obvious that the Inspector cannot find time to oo 
aa deeply into the mode of teaching W W dPS ra W 6 
necessary, 
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Experimental work cannot be taught without some small 

miming expenditure ; spirit, oil, milk, eggs, salt, are constantly — 

needed ; small pieces of apparatus are occasionally broken, and Xo miM» of 
the teaching must stop if these are not renewed. The Manager g^“ p ““ n n t s 
has undertaken to do this ; but the teacher is more often than Grant«. 
not, afraid to ask him for help, and if he is keen puts his hand 
into his own rocket, or organises a concert to provide tunas. 

Any teacher possessed of a little imagination could, with the 
school equipment, give two or three simple popular lectures 
during the winter; such subjects as “The air wp breathe, ^ 

" The water we drink,” and “ The story of a lucifer match, 
could be made interesting and useful, and if a small charge 
were made for admission, ample funds to provide for deprecia- 
tion in material and apparatus would be obtained. At presen 
responsibility is shifted from the teacher to the Manager, w o 
in most cases is not asked to help, and so everything stan 3 
still indefinitely. 

The alternative schemes of Science suggested in the pro- Tte ScW 
gramme issued in 1900, which were temporarily inserted until 
the teachers had opportunities of training in the new methods 
of instruction, do not appear in the programme for 190. 

One fundamental course of Experimental Science appe , 
which is now generally accepted as a necessary mtroductio 
to all special branches of scientific knowledge, whether 
Domestic 'Economy, Agriculture, Electricity, or Engineering. 

For standards above the Fourth the syllabus foi girls sc oo 
has been somewhat modified in order to lay greater stress on 
the materials and processes of the household ; but it is n 
to say that such a course is just as suitable to boys a s , i 
In connection with the upper standards of the 6 » c 
schools, we are overwhelmed with applications for c 1 

further instruction for the teachers. 

It is beginning to dawn upon the public Schools- 

in scientific method is of even greater importance o . ■ 

to boys; the domestic profession is, or should ^ f ® !nd 
scientific, and demands exactly the same attituc , 

thoughtful practical work that is necessary p , 

enquiry. The nuns teaching in the Urge Cement Schools 
before everything practical, are anxious to emphasise tne 
domestic side o/the programme, but there is 
tendency to make domestic economy a series of maxims ^ ps, 
and recipes. There is no royal road to so comp “ a 
as Domestic Science, and it is necessary to distinguish between 
memorised words and that real knowledge born of unde •stand- 
ing and experience. It is in the Convent Schools that we shi all 
naturally look for the best developments m this branch , at 
present excellent work is being done where the nuns or other 
responsible and permanent teachers are in chaige, 
times it is left to inexperienced young teachers, fres 
training colleges, who spend but a short time as lay 
in Convent Schools before obtaining other appomtmen s. 
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continual change of staff ha, a disastrous results, and schools 
under such conditions seem to bo always “just making a 
start." 

The Science work in Monastery Schools has been, with some 
exceptions, most disappointing; progress is abnormally slow, 
and also due, in some measure, to the frequent migrations of 
the staff. 

Daring the session 1903-04 classes for National teachers 
were organised by the Technical Instruction Committees of 
Blackcock (Dublin), Galway, Lurgan, Larne, Holywood, 
Bangor, Ballymena, and Londonderry. The classes at Bangor 
and Lurgan collapsed before the end of the session, and pre- 
sented no candidates for examination. These classes were all 
jointly visited during the session by an Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and myself, 
and were examined at the close of the session.. Of the sixty- 
one candidates presented lor examination thirty-two were 
passed, or 52 per cent. 

National teachers have not availed themselves of these, 
classes to the extent that might have been expected; in some 
centres there appears to be an element of antagonism to classes 
for teachers in technical schools ; last year the travelliug ex- 
penses of teachers attending these classes were not defrayed by 
the Commissioners, but this obstacle has now been removed. 
The Technical Instruction Committees, moreover, charge a 
fee for admission to these classes, and however small this.may 
be, it acts as ,a deterrent. For several reasons it is most desir- 
able that the Commissioners should subsidise these classes, 
as this would enable the Office to summon the teachers, to in- 
sist on greater efficiency of instruction where necessary, and 
to hold those teachers responsible who neglected opportunities 
to bring themselves into line with the new programme. 

T append a chart showing the rate of training of teachers 
and of equipment of schools. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the inspectorate and of the Office staff. 

I beg to remain, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. Mayhowe Hellep.. 


[Chart. 
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Report nj Mr. A. W. Bevis for 1904. 


27th February , 1905. 

Gentlemen, 

I herewith beg to submit my General Report of the wort 
accomplished by my sub-organisers and myself for the year 
ended December 31st, 1904. 

In January of that year I received instructions from the 
Secretaries that no more teachers’ classes in drawing or manual 
training were to be arranged for until further notice. As no 
notice has since been received, no classes for teachers hare 
been held , and my last report fully sets out all the classes that 
had been in operation up to that time. 

My sub-organisers and myself have devoted much of our 
attention to inspecting the drawing and manual taming (lone 
in the schools, and pointing out to the teachers where improve- 
ments in the method of giving instruction could he adopted 
with advantage ; in explaining any points that the teachers may 
not have fully comprehended in regard to carrying out the 
programme or following the suggestions contained in the Notes 
issued in reference to the same; in carefully looking over the 
work done by the different standards, a.ud seeing' that a correct 
sequence of lessons is maintained. 

In order the more effectively to show the method of teaching, 
we usually take a class of children and teach a lesson, as this 
is the most satisfactory way of illustrating to the teachers the 
various points to which wo have called their attention 

In the country schools, where the hoys’ and girls depart- 
ments are fpde by side, we get the children from one to conic 
into the other, and give the lesson to the two combined.. 

The teachers are most anxious to hear and receive our 
criticism of their work, and they are only too glad to have > 
chance of hearing our lesson. . ,, • 

As soon as the teachers master the principles and o a 
more originality in the work , there are many applications - 
give drawing a practical interest that might be introcluc . 
but, as yet, in most cases, their introduction would be P 


mature. , 

My report for the five years, which I would ask to be iea^ 
in connection with this, gives the progress made ; and I ve 
to say that, taking into consideration the great n .j 

as well as the teachers, have had to contend 1 with, e 
accomplished will be found satisfactory. , 

In reference to the Training colleges good progress “ ® e a 
made in freehand drawing. The blackboard work , 

marked improvement, and the students are much, c e . 

quicker in their work. The geometrical work in al 
weak, and the students seem to rely too much on • 

work and mere text-hoolc problems. The scale dra » s 
made considerable headway this last year, and the re 

appear to appreciate its value and practical applica ^ 

than they did. Model drawing is making progress, 
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slow. Considerable time and attention are paid to it, but the Mr. A. w. 

students are as yet scarcely advanced enough in the elementary Bet,s ; 

principles and practice of drawing to reap the full value of the 
lessons. 

The manual drawing was unusually well done, and the prac- 
tical examination has shown considerable expertness in mani- 
pulation with a fairly intelligent understanding of the object 
of the work. The weak points brought out at previous exami- 
nations have been attended to by the authorities, and tbeir 
willingness to comply with reasonable suggestions is very 
encouraging. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

Alfred W. Bevis. 


To the Secretaries, 

National Education, Ireland.- 
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